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This Issue 



Ever since the Dartmouth Seminar in 1966, which 
brought together teachers of English from all over North 
America and England , representing all levels of teaching 
from the primary school through the university, I have 
wished to have a similar conference with 'those Who 
share a scholarly interest in children's literature but 
v who represent different professional perspectives and 
seldom have an opportunity to exchange ideas. The 
celebration of the College of Education's 75th anniver- 
sary year provide the impetus and the means for 
fulfilling that wish. 

the Conference on Children's Literature at The 
Ohio State University took plate in May 1982. It was 
divided into two parts: The Symposium of Scholars 
who met for 2 1 /2 .days, immediately followed by the 
Festivafdf Children's Literature, which began Friday 
evening and met all day Saturday. Some 250 persons 
attended the symposium, including authors, critics, ed- 
itors, librarians, teachers, and university professors and 
researchers. Speakers and participants came from 
England, Canada, Mexico, Australia, New Zealand and 
throughout the United States. 

Over 750 persons filled every seat in Weigel Hall 
for the festival to hear award-winning authors and an 
illustrator of children's books. Participants also had 
their choice of attending two or three smaller sessions, 
many of them led by practicing teachers who spoke on 
the way they share literature in their classrooms. 

The papers in this issue of TIP were given at the 
conference, and they are presented/tere, with minor 
exceptions, in the same sequence in which they were 
heard. Four basic questions formed the structure of 
the symposium . The first and most perplexing question, 
'What makes a good children's book?" was discussed 
from thehistorical perspective of a librarian and scholar, 
then from a critic's standpoint and an editor's view. 
The brief position statements following-- from an au- 



thor, two editors, arid a librarian— served to begin a 
lively and sometimes heated exchange of ideas about 
what constitutes a " good" book. 

"What is the child's view of a good book?" was a 
question* that narrowed the focus of the discussion. A 
theoretical perspective on the relation between reader 
and text and an account of ethnographic -studies of 
, children and books in the classroom were presented in 
this section. The paper that followed proposed some 
suggestions for a theory of children's literature that 
would include not only what is known about literature 
but what is known about children and learning to read. 

the next day's topics, "What is the relationship 
between literature and literacy?" and "How can insight 
about children and literature inform classroom prac- 
tice?" extended this concdrn with the learner. The 
research and rich personal experiences offered in these 
talks were complemented by a display of children's 
work and a round table discussion of teachers and 
librarians who talked about the way they made litera- 
ture central to the language curriculum in their own 
schools. 

Three papers from the festival proceedings com- 
plete this issue. Two are accounts of book creators at 
work, and the last affirms the value of literaturejn a 
rapidly changing world. 

While all papers give the content of the talks, it is 
hard to capture the enthusiasm of the grbup, the real 
meeting of minds, and the reshaping of viewpoints as 
new perspectives were encountered and explored. In 
the end, thfe most important Question under scrutiny at 
the conference was the one individual participants were 
asking themselves: How can I put these ideas to work 
in my own situation? It is my hope that readers of this 
issue will come to share both^the enthusiasm and the 
concerns of those who attended this conference. 

Charlotte S. Huck 




Sheila Egoff 



"Which One's the lyiockingbird?" 
Children's Literature from the 1920s 
ta the Present 



You will remember Randall Jarrell's (1964) little 
bat*poet. After listening to and observing the mock- 
ingbird, he began to wonder what was real and 
what was mimicry. Was a mockingbird sounding 
like a thrush as real as a thrush? "Which one's 
the mockingbird? which one's the world?" he asked. 
This article is, in a way, an echo of the bat-poet s 
question in terms of children's literature, although 
not, I'm sorry to say, with his poetic expression. 
In considering the changes in writing and approach 
over the last 60 years, I have tried to ask myself: 
which writers have coasted on a surface realism 
and s which have portrayed life with an inner con- 
sistency of reality; or Which books are marketable 
commodities only and which have the power to stir 
the imagination? 

Although it was suggested to me that I begin 
with the 1 920s, any chronological overview has to 
acknowledge the major children's writers of the late 
Victorian age — Lewis Carroll, Louisa May Alcott, 
George MacDonald, Charles Kingsley, Mrs. Eyving, 
•Mark Twain, Rudyard Kipling, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, tp name but a few. For it was out. of this 
era that came the most original view of children's 
literature ever propounded, namely, that children's 
literature could, indeed, be literature, this idea that 
children's books could be more than vehicles for 
instruction, information, and moral persuasion was 
so startling, as can be seen in retrospect, that all 
other changes since, and thece have been drastic 
ones, simply pale before it. 

Sheila Egoff is professor of Librarianship at the University 
of British Columbia and editor of Only Connect. 



In demonstrating that children's literature could 
be literature, the Victorians also -flashed signals 
about judging it, Style was obviously important; 
language jptMo its best purpose, used at its utmost 
power. But even more importantly^ the Victorian 
classics show the greatest and most enduring qual- 
ity of literature, its link with life. It is this quality 
that makes us respond to all great literature from 
the Iliad and the Odyssey to the fine books of our 
own time. The Victorians were interested in the 
imponderables of life — death, resurrection, faith and 
disbelief, moral courage and moral cowardice, trust 
and suspicion, as well as in life's more rjfldily 
observable aspects — poverty, cruelty, the fruits of 
friendship, and doing one's duty. And, believe it or 
not, the protagonists in these Victorian children's 
books did mature and come to terms wi^h life. I 
admit that this maturation process sometimes isn't 
as noticeable as in many modern books, but that 
is because these older writers made more use of 
a sense of /eal tinfc than modern ones. For ex- 
ample, in Isabella Holland's Summer of My First 
Love (1981), the protagonist meets a young man, 
falls in love with him, has an affair, gets pregnant, 
and has a miscarriage all in the space of an eight 
weeks' summer vacation. One has tp admit that 
life has speeded up since Victorian times, but here 
the author simply cranks the camera faster; she 
doesn't take the time to let the incidents assume 
some importance. In the earlier books the growing 
up doesn't all happen on the last pagel Mind you, 
some modern authors can compress time and make 
us believe it all really happened. Ivan Southall's 
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Josh (1972) takes place in four days, but Southall's 
characterization of Josh is so well done that we 
not only know where he came from but we get 
more than an inkling of what he will be like as an 
adult. 

However, the Victorians imposed a caveat upon 
themselves. The content was to be kept within the 
comprehension of children, which necessitated a 
greater rather than a lesser skill. They couldn't use 
sex, for example, to interest the young reader- 
no rape scenes, not even spying on girls undressing. 
They had to think of other devices. You will re- 
member that in the 1950s C. S. Lewis said he 
' always put a lot about food in his children's books. 
He felt they were more interested in things to eat 
than in other bodily facts. If this omission of sex 
and sexuality can be considered unrealistic, I would 
also like to suggest that its gratuitous inclusion in 
many modern books is equally unrealistic. In Paul 
Zindels The Undertaker's Gone Bananas (1978), 
Bobby, and Lauri are stalked by a psychotic next- 
door neighbor who murders his wife and girlfriend. 
Not believed by the police, the couple set out to 
reveal Mr. Hulka and his crimes. Their adventures 
include hiding in a coffin, discovering a stabbed 
body in a hammock, Opening a television set to 
discover a severed torso, watching Mr. Hulka dis- 
pose of his wife's body in the river, arid racing 
around in a Volkswagen with a dead body on the 
top of the car. Incredible, as it may seem, thyse 
events occur in a 12-hour period, and despite Lau- 
ri's trauma (she is afraid of fire) and adventures, 
Zindel constantly has her moaning: 

Why don't you take me' in your arms and kiss 
me and make believe we're just a plain" old 
normal boy and, girl who could fall in love with 
each other if we gave each other half a chance? 
# (P- 187). 

Sqmetimes \ wonder about the so-called "new re-, 
alism." What the Victorians chiefly put into their 
books were plots that did not call for such a sus- 
pension of disbelief. I 

In mentioning the Victorian classics, and indeed 
any fine children's books published before the 1970s 
and 1980s, I should say here that I have no wish 
to kidnap them into our own era. It seems to me 
that today we have become so mesmerized by the 
word "relevant" that we have lost confidence in 
the power of literature to weave its own magic. As 
our Canadian critic, Northrop Frye, says, there are 
always two things about writers — what they meant 



to their own time and what they mean to us. If we 
concentrate solely on what they ^pean^p us, then 
we are turning them into modern writers, which 
they are not. If we keep in mind that they were 
writing for quite a different era, with different stand- 
ards and assumptions, then that is the liberalizing 
element in our reading, introducing us to a host of 
experiences we don't get from the literature of our 
own time and yet -which connect to our own time 
because they connect with life. 

As the French critic, Taine, has pointed out, a 
book- has to be judged by its time, its milieu, and 
its nationality. In books for children we not only 
have to take into account the writers' view of life, 
but also their view of childhood. Both Katherine 
Paterson and Robert Cormier write out of the same 
nation, the same milieu, and the same time. But 
how different is their attitude toward the young. 
Cormier writes of tortured children, subjected to 
intolerable pressure, and who go under; Paterson 
writes of children who have trials and tribulations, 
but who pull through to a celebration of life. Is one 
.more real than the other? I doubt if any novel can 
really convey real life. In children's literature, al- 
though it may be the child in the adult writing the 
book, it is certainly not the chi!d alone. The book 
must reflect the author's adult biases, theories, 
memories, ahd imagination; ttferefoVe, most chil- 
dren's books and especially most so-called realistic 
novels of childhood can only be one person's re- 
flection of childhood. * 

' Irt^ most definable eras of children's literature 
there are two different strands of writing going 6n 
at the same time. For example, during the 2Q0 
years of the dreary religious and moral tale, the 
folk and fairy tales were cpnstantly rewritten and 
republished in the format of little chapbooks which 
spread throughout the English-speaking world. The 
Victorian period saw the rise ^nd popularity of the 
troys' magazines which were based on larger-than- 
life adventures; "bloods," as they were called. 



Post World War I Years 

The post-World War I years followed the same 
pattern. In England, of course, there was a natural 
decline in writing and publishing as an effect olthe 
war. But another effect of the war was a looscfting 
of the restrictions of childhood. This becamej ob- 
vious in the flood of girls' boarding school stories, 
a domain that had hitherto been" dominated by boys. 
As exemplified by such writers as Angela Brazil, 
May Wynne, Elsie Oxenhamj and particularly the 
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magazines published for girls, such as 7toe School 
Friend (191 9-1 929), we see girls emerging from the 
tiearth and home to which they had been pretty 
well confined by Victorian and Edwardian domestic 
stories. It is certainly true that most girls of the 
middle class went to boarding school, and so these 
stories have some claim to realism. Logically, too, 
the schoolgirls take on all the attributes of the 
schoolboys. They are healthy and hearty; they value 
honor, fair play, courage, and friendship. Tfiere'is 
some indication that the girls moved with the times; 
clothes, .manners, conversations gradually take on 
the tone of the 20s as reported in the women's 
magazines. But these books are merely the surface 
realism of the time. The writers of the period turned 
the girls into stereotypes: the serious head girl, the 
clown, and the clever but disagreeable girl. The 
School Friend even introduces the jolly fat girl who, 
of course, turns out to be Billy Bunter's sister 
Bessie. k 

This, of course, is merely a ring of change on 
the good child and the bad child whpm we met in 
the early moral tales. The writers of these school 
stories did not have to develop their characters; 
they just had to make them react predictably to 
any situation. Creativity in writing didn't enter the 
picture; it was a matter of writing efficiency. These 
school stories were popular at' the time, and one 
might well speculate about the social effect they 
had on girls^ lives. My guess is that they had very 
little and my guess is a premised on the fact that 
most formula writing is basically conservative; for- 
mula books promise more than they deliver., I would 
• suspect thajf Little Women has had more genuine 
impact on dfrls than all those English school stories 
put together. Again, what formula writers do is 
predict the readers' tastes; and by falling in with 
them they ensure themselves to a large extent 
against criticism. So we cannot expect such books 
to ' break barriers" either in the prevailing mores 
of the time or stylistically. But perhaps the most 
important point about this mass market writing is 
thafit occurs in every stage in the history of chil- 
dren's literature, except for the 1940s and the 1950s. 

In terms of genuine children's literature emerg- 
ing from England at this time, the period marks its 
lowest ebb. By 1930 George Orwell, who was work- 
ing in a London bookshop at the time, complained 
that "modern -books for children are rather horrible 
things, when you see them in the mass. Personally 
I would sooner give a child a copy of Petronius 
Arbiter than Peter Pan, but even Barrie seems 
manly and yvholesome compared with some of his 



later imitators'' (1968, p. 244). Yet there are three 
English writers of the period who still claim our T 
attention. By the way, don't be surprised to hear . 
me leap into genres other than' realistic fiction; 
reality is the basis of all fiction, even the most 
fantastic. A. A. Milne's two books of verse and 
Winnie the Pooh (1926) and The House at Pooh 
Corner (1928) were all written in the 2Qs. JV/nnfe 
the Pooft,like Jean de Brunhoff's Babar (1954), 
has frequently been attacked by hard-nosed Critics 
*s bourgeois and sentimental. However, I think 
some critics forget that Milne wrote about human- 
ized toy animals, not humanized rea/^mimals, which 
is the reason that Pooh and his friends are so one- 
dimensional. I find it a story of sentiment rather 
than sentimentality; anyone who has tried to put a 
child to bed when a stuffed toy is missing comes 
closer to an understanding of Winnie the Pooh. You 
will have noticed that in the popular TV program, 
MASH, nobody laughs when Radar O'Reilly goes 
to bed with his stuffed ^eddy bear, and if they do, 
it's an understanding, Yecalling laugh. The genigs 
of Winnie the Pooft, I think, lies in three aspects. 
It s a light book of genuine quality; Mtlne hasn't an 
iota of a message, to deliver. This is why it is so 
easy to make fun of ft. No one would dare write a 
take-off called The Wind in the Willows Whirlwind 
(as we have had The Pooh Perplex) because Ken- 
neth Grahame's (1908) book is too multidimensional* 
to be made fun of. Then there's the style. Milne 
was a professional writer and Winnie the Pooh is 
a /^rafted, stylistic, quotable book. Who can forget 
Pooh as he is trapped by his greediness? "Will you 
/please read a Sustaining Book, such as will comfort 
a Wedged Bear in great Tightness." But above all 
there is Milne's ability to let the children keep ahead 
of the events, to see themselves as smarter than 
the animals. If it isn't realistic to pat a child on the 
head once in a while, then we had better leave 
child-rearing to robots. 

Walter de la Mare spans several decades; his 
Songs of Childhood appeared in 1902. Peacock Pie 
in 1913, and Poems for Children in 1930. But by 
the 1920s and 1930s I think he was recognized for 
what he was— a genuine children's poet, as op- 
posed to a writer of verses. He remained the only 
children's poet until the 1970s, but I think he will 
outlive most contemporary poets for childr^i for 
his sheer musicality. His poems cry out to be lifted 
off the pages and chanted. In comparison with such 
early versifiers as Rachel Field, Eugene Field, Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, A. A. Milne, and a host of 
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others, he was never saccharine, coy, or conde- 
scending. 

The third major writer of .this' English period 
was Hugh Lofting, also under attack nowadays, 
this time for racism. The Dr. Dolittle books came 
out of Lofting's experiences in the trenches of World 
War I, from his reflection on the part horses played 
in the war. He sard, "But obviously to develop a 
horse surgery as good as that of our Casualty 
Clearing Station would necessitate a knowledge of 
horse language." (Quoted in Townsend, 1965 v p. 
167.) And so the animal doctor was born. The 
eminent English critic, Edward Blishen, has written 
of the Dr/ Dolittle books that "in their rambling 
amplitude, their very unevenness, they are like life 
itself, and children can live in them in a most gen- 
erous sense" (Townsend, 1965, p. 167). Dr. Do- 
little's Return (1933) anticipates much of modern 
science fiction as the doctor, back from the moon, 
fears that "all life faces a losing game down here 
with us," and he is preoccupied with ways of form- 
ing "a new and balanced world." Yet, his Prince 
Bumpo who is black begs the doctor to make hi^ 
white. This was not an unusual viewpoint for the 
time. Remember the great 18th century English 
poet, William Blake, who wrote, "I am black, but 
O my soul is white" (1966, p. 46). When Lofting 
wrote the Dr. Dolittle books, the British Empire 
spanned a quarter of the globe and the British were 
colored by the assumption of "the white man s 
burden." ItJvas a view that persisted even in Amer- 
ican children's literature up until the 1960s at least. 
Most of the writers unconsciously revealed their 
feeling that under that black' skin there was a white 
child waiting to burft out. The idea that different 
is beautiful took a long time in coming. In all of 
this I have often wondered why the Bobbsey Twins 
(Hope, 1904-1980) with their racial stereotypes are 
' still stuffing the shelves of our libraries, and I can 
only conclude that a junky book does not rouse as 
much antagonism as a -fine piece Qf writing that 
has some flaws. 

However, in terms of freshness, enthusiasm, 
and genuine development in children's literature, 
the 20s and the 30s chiefly belong to the United 
States. Trying to take one point at a time, which 
is difficult since in a sense everything happened at 
once, we see 11?^ of all- technical progress and the 
development of mass production in which the United 
States was to lead the world. In looking at children's 
books in toto at this period, what one observes 
first is the increase in the mass marketing of chil- 
dren's books in the form of commercialWies books. 
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From the advertisements in the back of the nu- 
merous series books from this period, one gets the 
impression that they flooded North America. These 
series books have their roots in the idealization of 
the young which .-began about the turn of the cen- 
tury, but which is intensified by the war years 1914 
to 1918. I give you Clair W. Hayes's The Boy Allies 
(1915) (one of an American series), two American 
boys who, in case you have forgotten, won the war 
almost sihgle-handedly. At 18 years of age they 
have fought with the Belgians/the British, 1 the 
French, and the Rudfeians and have been decorated 
by all four. 

The Boy Allies was published in 1915; but by 
the 20s such series books had taken on, again, at 
least* a surface' realism. For the most part they 
portrayed the American spirit of inventiveness, in- 
terest in technology, and good old "American know- 
how," which is npt to be despised. So we have 
The Aeroplane Boys (Langworthy , 1912), The Radio 
Boys(Breckenridge, 1912), The Motor Boys (Young, 
1909), The Golden Boys (Wyman, 1922) (they were 
interested in electricity), and so on. One major point 
about this spate of publishing is that it was almost 
equally matched by girls' books of the same type. 
So we have The Aeroplane Girls, The Radio Girls 
(Penrose, 1922), The Motor Girls (Penrose, 1910), 
The Girl Scouts (Garis, 1920). Girls were every- 
where: In Moving Pictures, At College, In the Great 
Norttwest, Treasure Hunting, In the Far North 
(Emf 'son, 1916, 1917, 1921, 1923, 1924), and so 
on. » t is interesting to speculate why these books 
dist speared so quickly while other such commercial 
sef%s books as Nancy Drew (Keene, 1930-1980), 
an& the Hardy Boys (Dixon, 1934-1979) have lin- 
gered into our own time, when they have no claim 
at all to a link with life. The answer, I think, lies 
in technical progress as a background. The rapid 
advance of technology dated them very quickly, 
while the Nancy Drews and the Hardy Boys were 
premised on a more exploitative emotion— that of 
wish fulfillment, which is never dated. We do hold 
• on to illusions. 

But there were other forces at work besides 
these formula books. In the 1920s and 1930s, the 
world of children's literature swirled around a group 
of remarkable women— critics such as Caroline 
Hewins, Bertha Mahoney, and May Lamberton 
Becker; children's book editors such as May Mas- 
see and Helen Dean Fish; but above all, I think, 
Anne Carroll Moore, head of Work with Children at^ 
the New York Public Library. Also, of course, after 
World War I came a flood of Immigration to the 
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United States and among their company were many 
talented authors, artists, arid artisans. The chief 
point I wish to make here is that you really don't 
have a recognizable literature until you have a rec- 
ognizable body of criticism. The writers and artists 
^of the period, particularly in the 1930s, had some 
''mentors who could recognize talent, and, most 
importantly, who could and would take the time to 
develop talent. And what a group they turned out 
to be, particularly in the area of the picture book 
whidh had its first American flowering. Mixing up 
both the 1920s and 1930s and the immigrants and 
the native-born artists, there were: Wanda Gag, the 
P'Aulaires, the Petershams, Ludwig Berpelmans, 
Marjorie Flack, James Daugherty, Robert Lawson, 
Margaret Wise Brown, Lyn^Ward, and many, many 
more. In spite of the extraordinary changes that 
have taken place in the picture book, all these works 
are still in print and flourishing in our libraries. I 
find it more than of passing interest that these 
books resemble to a very high degree the modern 
picture books that are popular, -really popular, with 
today s children, namely those by John Burningham, 
Helen Oxenbury, James Marshall, Bernard Waber, 
Mercer Mayer, and the Lobels, among others. They 
all share the qualities of warmth and humor; they 
portray real situations; and {hey convey a sense of 
realism lightly touched with fantasy, and above all, 
security— all aspects of life that are as real as many 
of today s therapeutic picture books dealing with 
death, divorce, and disappearing parents. 

But back to Anne Carroll Moore and criticism. 
In reading or re-reading ' such collections 'of her 
works as The Three Owls (.1925) and Roads to 
Childhood (1939), one is struck by her breadth of 
knowledge and uncanny feeling for the best in all 
its forms. The books of other countries were not 
neglected, nor was the past. She did not discard 
as she moved along; she took the best of literature 
with her, not in the name of relevance but with 
such pleasure and insight that even t^day she sends 
one flying back to such writers as Howard Pyle, 
Padraic Colum, Paul Du Chaillu, and Edward Lear. 
I have wondered wrfat she would think of a gen- 
eration both of critics and readers who go almost 
in the opposite direction in an effort to be "with 
it." 

Children of the Depression 

What were the children like in this period be- 
tween^he wars and just after World War II? Well, 
firstly and most obviously, they were children of 



the depression. In many cases the children worked 
after school and their earnings, small though they 
might be, were important to the family income which 
in turn gave the children a feeling of importance in 
the family. Pleasures were fewer and had to be 
actively sought for, and were all the more enjoyable 
for the seeking. All in all, in comparing pre- and 
post-World War II children with those of today, one 
can say that the children of the recent past were 
'more independent, resourceful, and optimistic. And 
certainly it was these characteristics that all the 
writers of the finest of children's novels from the 
1930s to the 1960s attributed to children. It is true* 
that they were not as sophisticated as the 9hildren 
of today, but sophistication means neither maturity 
nor wisdom. 

The apotheosis of the independent-child ap- 
proach was, of course, Arthur Ransome, whose 
books spanned the years from 1930 to 1950. I was 
working at the Toronto Public Library during the *• 
1940s and I csh. still remember the excitement 
engendered in the children by the appearance of a 
new Ransome book. In the Ransome books we 
have the between-the-wars and post-war children- 
healthy, happy, sane, self-reliant, friendly— and yet 
they aren't prigs in any conceivable way. These 
children are allowed to go off adventuring without 
adult supervision, the youngest being only seven 
years of age. Yet Ransome does ;not strain our 
credulity. First of all, the children have been trained 
in various skills and what they don't know, they 
soon find out. They pore over maps, charts, plans, 
books; they can QQOk over an open fire, mend a 
net and tickle trout ("Tickle trout?" said a friend 
of mine. "You made that up." "It's in a Ransome 

• book," I said, "therefore it must be true."). Above 
all, the children can sail. It has oeen pointed out 
to me that you could actually learn to sail a boat 
by reading the Ransome books. It is quickly no- 
ticeable, I think, that the children fall into adult 
patterns as do the children in the Narnia books 
when they become kings and queens, which was 
what the society of the time expected from children. 
Susan, for example, takes on the mother s role. 
But the point of reality here is that without adult 
supervision, would anyone allow their children weeks 
of sailing and camping alone? Susan is an anchor 
in a world of high adventure that helps the reader 
believe it really could happen— independence from 
adult supervision— if Susan will supervise tooth- 
brushing. Before we say how unrealistic this is, we 

• should remember that the young in many modern 
/books take on parent roles* but in a very queasy 
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sort of way. hke the two young people" in The 
Pigman (Zindel, 1968). Susan also, I should point 
- out, takes part in all the adventures, thus assuming 
the double role that is the lot of many a modern 
woman. The Ransome books are not everybody's 
cup of tea, but r then no book is. What I wish to 
emphasize is that Ransome has a deeper reality 
than mere surface exposition. Swallows and Am- 
azons (1930), Swallowdale ^93M Coof C/ufc(l934), 
and Great Northern (1947) are very real books. The 
Ransome children, who are based on real children, 
are- not just playing; they are, albeit unconsciously, 
playing at life. As psychologists have pointed out 
in one way or another, play is the most serious 
and most important thing a chil<#does. Most modern 
books, as you have probably noticed, have taken 
away play because they have taken away plot. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, as I have mentioned, 
there is no great spate of commercial publishing. 
We still have series books of course, but only the 
ones that have lingered from the past and are being 
republished. It is the finest of children r s literature 
that becomes the dominant literature, in the sense 
that it is widely read, without too much pushing on 
the part of teachers and librarians. And no wonder 
with writers such as E. B. White, C. S. Lewis, Scott 
O'Dell, Eleanor Estes, Lucy Boston, Phillippa Pearce, 
Rumer GOdden, Mary Norton, Pamela "Travers, 
Rosemary Sutcliff, and many others. Like Ransome, 
these writers followed the dictates of literature as 
expressed so well by Oscar Wilde: Literature al- 
ways anticipates life. It does not copy it, but moulds 
it to its purpose" (1973, p. 983). 

Whatever the purpose of these writers, it wasn't 
overt. I think the reason they escaped didacticism 
is that they were such genuine storytellers; like the 
Victorians they concocted strong plots. The shape 
and inevitability of their stories are due partly to 
art and partly to an inner consistency that comes 
from a coherent view of life and a truthful obser- 
vation of great issues and small details of life. They 
may only take a slice of it, but within that slice the 
presentation is whole and clear. They may take 
readers away from their everyday concerns, but 
they do not send them back to life dissatisfied. 
These fine writers of the post-World War II period 
had another trait in common — they were serious 
about their subjects, but were never solemn or 
ponderous. Most of their expressions of life are 
sifted through a child's experience and understand- 
ing. In Philippa Pearce's Tom's Midnight Garden 
(1959), a perfect book, you will remember Tom s 
Uncle Alan pedantically explaining Time by going 
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from point A to point B. But Tom finally senses 
the time structure he is involved in *by a reference 
to Rip Van WinkJe, and Philippa Pearce tells the 
story in brief. 

I think the most important point about such 
books as Charlotte's Web (White, 1952), The Bor- 
rowers (Norton, 1 953), The Children of Green Knowe 
(Boston, 1955), Tom s Midnight Garden (Pearce, 
1959), The Eagle of the Ninth (Sutcliff, 1954), The 
Hobbit (Tolkien, 1938), The AII-of-a-Kind Family 
(Taylor, 1951), and The Moffats (Estes, 1941), is 
that they were first-rate books that were within the 
average child's reading ability. More than any other 
group of children's books, they make the point that 
fine writing d&es not mean difficult reading. These 
books could also more genuinely be called children's 
books in that the protagonists, with few exceptions, 
were children and not young teenagers. 

The Modern Period and the Problem Novel 

Before skipping through just a few aspects of 
the modern period, I'd like to return to the bat-poet 
and his poem on the mockingbird. In the end he 
writes: 

He imitates the world he drove away . 
So well^hat for a minute, in the moonlight, 
Which one's the mockingbird? .which one s 
the world? (Jarrell, 1964). 

This brings me to the American problem novel. 
When I was discussing this paper with a colleague 
at the library school at The University of British 
Columbia, I said I wouldn't know what to do when 
I got ^o the era of the American problem novels. 
"It's" just," said I, "that I'm so tired of them and 
I have opened my mouth more than once on the 
subject. What would you do?" said I. "Use a bigger 
stick," said he. Weil, I think the one stick I want 
to use is to say that in the problem novel we have 
a flock of mockingbirds. It is a case where imitation 
can be more beguiling than the real thing—like 
television sit-coms and soap operas. It is the results 
of such beguilements that concern me here. You 
will have noticed, of course, that no matter for what 
age their authors intend them— I know that Paul 
Zindel's Pardon Me, You're Stepping on My Eyeball 
(1976), and Judy Blume's Forever (1975) were in- 
tended for the adolescent — they have moved down 
into the reading of children because of their sim- 
plistic style and sensational topics. I am not against 
the topics per se. My point is that a steady diet 
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of books that have no descriptive background, no 
fine use of language, no leisurely pace, no in-depth 
characterization, that have only problems whose 
source is rarely explained and denouements that 
have no extending ripples, do not provide children 
with the necessary background for reading really 
fine writers such as Jill Paton Walsh, Alan Garner, 
Leon Garfield, Virginia Hamilton, Mildred Taylor, and 
a host of others. It is highly noticeable, in Vancouver 
at least, that particularly the reading of historical 
fiction and books in translation has declined to an 
incredible extent, and the modern writers of fine 
realism and fantasy aren't exactly runaway best 
sellers. The mockingbird, as the bat-poet tells us, 
even drives away the birds he imitates — the terri- 
torial imperative — and it is my contention that the 
problem novel is driving out the better books, just 
as according to Gresham's law, bad money drives 
out good money. The problem novel, it seems to 
me, also has to fit into a very rigid packaging and 
publishing program, like the new baby Harlequins, 
our Vancouver name for the new wave of teenage 
romances. I suspect that many fine children's novels 
are not accepted for publication becaule they do 
not fit into the publishing pattern, a pattern that is 
as rigid as the old commercial series books of yore. 

My suspicion about the fine books of the mod- 
ern period, i.e. the 1970s and 1980s, is that they 
have been too much influenced by the problem 
novel. Intellectually tough as they are, deeply emo- 
tional and highly concerned, as are the problem 
novels, with the maturation process, they too have 
begun to have a sameness about them and all too 
frequently can only be read by the young at the 
height of their reading ability. I refer here particularly 
to the newer books by such writers as Leon Gar- 
field, Jill Paton Walsh, Katherine Paterson, Virginia 
Hamilton, Jane Gardam. 

It may be argued that many of our finest books 
aren't realistic. After all, you can say, how many 
kids are 300-pound outsiders (Virginia Hamilton's 
The Planet of Junior Brown, 1971); how many dis- 
cover that their cousin is really their brother (Jill 
Paton Walsh's Goldengrove, 1972); how many girls 
hate their twin sister with ferocity (Katherine Pa- 
terson s Jacob Have I Loved, 1980)? But if such 
books do not reflect a common experience, such 
as divorce and sex, they do propound a deep and 
universal reality, one that is not based on mere 
verisimilitude. 

In The Bat-Poet (Jarrell, 1964), it is the little 
bat who is the creative artist; he struggles and 
struggles not only to express what he feels, but to 



find the right words in which to say it. The mock- 
ingbird can only mimic what he has heard and 
doesn't really understand. We are probably always 
going to be 'faced with the commercial formula 
books such as the new Scholastic romances— I 
understand they can print 80,000 copies of one 
title— but we have to take care that they do not 
drive out the real thing, even if we have to run 
twice as fast to stay in the same place. Formula 
books such as the Nancy Drew mysteries are com- 
pletely illusory and, in a way, are not so trouble- 
some. But formula books such as those by Judy 
Blume, Norma Klein, and others are somewhat more 
deceptive in tf\at such writers relate some ordinary 
and realistic situations. However, I thinK most of 
them would make more sense if they were classified 
in a Dewey number for, let's say, medicine or so- 
ciology or criminology. Literature, they are not. They 
are not literature because they do not exfend a 
reader's experience; indeed they put blinkers on it. 
They are mimicking life, not enriching it. 

Fine books qome out of a fine, rich, well-stored 
mind. They have a breadth beyond the immediate 
problem, which can be found even in such a light- 
hearted book as Konigsburg's From the Mixed-up 
Files of Mrs. B$$il E. Frankweiler (1967). And try 
Helen Cresswell's "The Bagthorpe Chronicles'' 
(1977), absolutely zany books, but filled with per- 
ceptive glimpses of the many facets of modern life. 
At the end of Ox: The Story of a Kid at the Top 
(Ney, 1970), the child protagonist says "Nothing 
ever changes" — what a barren experience of life, 
and how unreal. Jill Paton Walsh's superb 
novel, Fireweed (1969), ends with the symbol of that 
sturdy plant which can grow again out of a ruin. 
Which one's the mockingbird? Which one's the 
world? 
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Ethel "L. Heins 



"Go, and Catch a Falling Star": 
What Is a Good Children's Book? 



4 Enduring Elements of Good Children's Books" 
waa the assigned title for this paper,, but the ques- 
tions raised by this deceptively, simple, yet hope- 
lessly comprehensive, topic seemed overwhelming. 
After all, haven't critics since Aristotle been Strug- 
gling with the problem of what constitutes ^ good 
book? I decided I could live peacefully only with a 
point of view less vague and confusing and, at the 
same' time, less absolute. Borrowing an ironical line 
from John Donne, I chose, instead, as my title, 
"Go, and Catch a Falling Star: What Is a Good 
Children's Book?" 1 Only in this less courageous 
way do I dare come to grips with such terms as 
enduring elements and good children's books. 

It's not that a search for a definition pf good 
children's books or a discussion of literary elements 
is unworthy of the attempt, but that the j idea is 
almost terrifying in its ambiguity. For if ohe con- 
siders good children's books, one should logically 
try to find a common denominator for such diverse 
forms as fiction, nonfiction, poetry, folklore, and, 
picture books— a futile task. And dividing groups 
into smaller units, how is one tO"«stablish a common 
goodness for, let s say, realistic fiction, historical 
fiction, and fantasy? True, these genres may exhibit 
excellences of storytelling, characterization, or style; 
but the goodness of each form must reside in its 
own characteristic nature. Nevertheless, to simplify 
our search for what may well turn out to be an 
unattainable definition, it would 'be wise to refer 
chiefly to the novel for children. 

Ethel L. Heins is editor of The Horn Book Magazine. 
<D 1982. by Ethel L. Heins. 



A good children's book,, like any kind of good 
book, is not,. dependent on enduring elements but 
on appropriate elements. Focusing on the signify-/ 
cance of the appropriate is the wonderfully inventive 
picture-storybook, Lion, by William R&ne du Bois 
(1956). In an animal factory, a workshop* high in 
the sky, an angelic artist thought of a new word, 
lion, and worked hard to create an image and a 
sound to fit the word. At first, he unfortunately 
chose "peep peep" as the sound and made pre- 
posterous animal figures, blatantly colored find 
decked out with feathers, fur, and fish scales, but 
he finally succeeded in capturing the essence of 
the king of beasts, including his roar. Feathers, fish 
scales, and a rainbow of colors were ludicrous on 
a lion, even though they could be appropriate for 
another sort of creature; and a good book, like a 
well-made lion, is a unique creation*. 

One car) decide, for one reason or another, 
why a. particular children's book is good. One can 
discuss the merits of, say, The Secret Garden (Bur- 
nett, 1962), From the Mixed-Up Files of Mrs. Basil 
E. Frankweiter (Konigsburg, 1967), or Tuck Ever- 
lasting (Babbitt, 1975). But it is practically impos- 
sible to generalize and talk abstractly about a good 
children's book as such. Furthermore, attempts to 
define the very notion of a children's book in the 
first place have been interesting though ultimately 
somewhat fruitless. Some authors— and I think they 
were perfectly honest— have shrugged off the whole 
concept, maintaining that in their- own minds no 
clear difference exists between a work for children 
and one intended for adults, and that the dividing 
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line separating the two is largely an artificial, albeit 
a pragmatic, one. For a variety of reasons I cannot 
agree with those authors; but we must admit that 
occasional books enormously read by children — for 
instance, T. H. White's Mistress Masham's Repose 
(1980) and Sheila Burnford s The Incredible Journey 
(1961)— were first published in this country as adult 
books. And reviewers and critics wrestled with the 
perplexing difemma presented by Alan Garner's Red 
Shift (1973), surely as unyielding and recondite a 
book as anything that has ever appeared on a 
juvenile list; a book not surprisingly reviewed by 
The New York Times as an adult book, yet one 
about which the percipient English critic Margerys 
Fisher (1972) wrote, It would be equally insulting 
to children and to Alan Garner to treat Red Shift 
as anything but a superbly exciting pieqe of liter- 
ature.' ' 

Moreover, to become even more analytical, 
what, precisely, is a child? and what has happened 
to the very definition of childhood? What about the 
social convulsions of the past 20 years, garishly 
reflected and animated on the television screen, 
which have masked our children with cynicism and 
false sophistication? What about the lamented lost 
innocence of youth and the altered image of the 
child in contemporary culture? 

Now we have reached once again the ultimate 
word, good, and it's time to return to the idea of 
good children's books. Once again renouncing both 
the vague and the absolute, I shall probably raise 
more questions than I shall answer. What does 
good actually mean here? Good for, whom? how? 
when? in what way? First, we must acknowledge 
the power of fashion, taste, convention, and prej- 
udice. 

The Search for Quality 

* The search for quality in children's books is 
an adult preoccupation, of course; it began more 
than 300 years ago. During the Puritan age, books 
written for children were so drenched in dogma and 
didacticism, they could scarcely seem childlike to 
us. But the authors meant these books— Harvey 
Darton (1932, Ch. 4) called them "good Godly 
bookp" — to make children ultimately happy and to 
give them pleasure, pleasure being that of discov- 
ering and obeying the will of God. Of course, the 
Puritan dream of happiness rs rather foreign to us 
today. But the spirit of this writing infused the 
majority of English and American children's books 
for the next 150 years: a stern, rigid, vehement 
ideal of training up the child the way he should go, 
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without any consideration of his nature, his envi- 
ronment, or his capabilities. 

When the passionately religious books gave 
way to the moral, uplifting tales of the 19th century, 
the search for good children's books lost none of 
its momentum. Just as the Puritans judged folk 
tales frivolous and immoral, the 1 8th century Age 
of Reason found them irrational, unhealthy, and 
positively dangerous. In France the pedagogical 
Madame de Genlis (governess to the children of 
the Duke of Orleans) said that even if fairy tal^s 
were moral — and she didn't think they were— it 
was "not the moral of the story that the children 
would remember, but the descriptions of enchanted 
gardens and diamond palaces — as if diamond pal- 
aces really existed in our lives! Such fantastic imag- 
inings could give them only false ideas, retard th§ 
progress of their minds, and inspire them with. dis- 
gust for really instructive reading'' (Hazard, 1944, 
p. 18). 

In England the redoubtable Sarah Trimmer 
founded a magazine called The Guardten of Edu- 
cation early in the 19th century. Its main, purpose 
was "to cdntribute to the preservation of the young 
and innocent from the dangers which threaten them 
in the form of infantile and juvenile literature" (Dar- 
ton, 1932, p. 96)— and doesn't it all sound like the 
pious pronouncements of our "Moral Majority"? 
One of her correspondents bristled over Cinder- 
ella — "perhaps one of the most exceptionable books 
that was ever written for children. ... It paints some 
of the worst passions that can enter into the human 
breast, and of which little children should, if pos- 
sible, be totally ignorant; sucrl as envy, jealousy, 
a dislike to mothers-in-law and half-sisters, vanity, 
a !ove of dress, etc., etc," (Darton, 1932, p. 96). 
I feel a curious empathy with Sarah Trimmer, for 
she was often roused to editorialize, as ) am, al- 
though I'm afraid her concerns are not precisely 
mine: "Formerly 'children's reading, whether for in- 
struction or amusement, was confined to a very 
sntfall number of volumes; of late years they have 
multiplied to an astonishing and alarming degree, 
and much mischief lies hid in many of them. The 
utmost circumspection is therefore requisite in mak- 
ing a proper selection; and children should not be 
permitted to make their own choice. » . ." (Havitand, 
1973, p. 4), Of John Newbery's edition of The 
History of Little Goody Two Shoes 2 Trimmer said, 
"This Book is a great favourite with us on account 
of the simplicity of style in which it is written, yet 
we wish some parts to be altered, or omitted. . . . 
However, with all its faults, we wish to see this 
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Book continue in circulation, as some of these faults 
a pair of scissors can rectify. . . '(Haviland, 1973, 

p. 6). 

Wordsworth with his newborn children trailing 
clouds of glory probably helped to set the tonality 
.of the literature of childhood of the 19th century. 
Not only the tonality of children's literature, but also 
of the changing attitude toward the child; for of 
course he stood— along with Charles Lamb and 
Coleridge — in fiery opposition to the moralizing 
books of the time. Later on, with Dickens, Mark 
Twain, and George Macdonald, to name only a few 
writers, the child became a symbol of the Romantic 
protest against a utilitarian society, and the imag- 
ination—at long last! — came out of exile. 

I am galloping somewhat roughshod over a 
great deal of literary and social history; but the 
18th-century doctrine of original sin turned into the 
19th-century cult of original virtue— or innocence— 
in the child. And now the search for good children's 
books took a new direction. 

Admittedly, it is a rather long leap from Sarah 
Trimmer to the pioneering zeal of Caroline M. Hew- 
ins, that tyew England herald of library service to 
children. She firmly thrust aside the notion that 
books for children were nothing but instructional 
tools/and she based her conception of library work 
on a pure love for books; for her this meant careful 
selection of "the best, a selection rooted in an in- 
timate knowledgeof children themselves and based 
on an acquaintance of the so-called best of world 
literature. 

In 1875 Caroline Hewins became the librarian 
of a private subscription library in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, called the Young Men's Institute; and she 
promptly began to examine its collection to find 
what might be suitable for the few children whose 
families could afford to subscribe. To her satisfac- 
tion she discovered the Grimm Brothers, Andersen, 
Hawthorne, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray; but to 
her dismay she also found they were read much 
less frequently than those authors she called "the 
immortal four: Oliver Optic, Horatio Alger, Harry 
Castlemon, and Martha Firiley of Elsie Dinsmore 
fame'' (Lindquist, 1954, p. 89). When the older girls 
began to ask for the novels of Ouida, Miss Hewins 
took them home, read them, and was not favorably 
impressed. 'Writing a letter to the local newspaper, 
she asked mothers and fathers if they knew what 
their daughters were reading; and she told them of 
a story "in which are men who have broken every 
one of th£ Ten Commandments, and let are the 
petted idols of London society" (p. 91* Then she 



called in the president of the institute and showed 
him some of the books for older boys, which were 
full of "profanity and vufgarity. She was given per- 
mission to discard these and ■ substituted better 
books as soon as possible" (p. 91). 

It was exactly a century ago that Miss Hewins 
published the first edition of her famous pamphlet, 
Books for the Young: A Guide for Parents and 
Children. Her guide opened with a rather spirited 
preface, followed by rules for parents on how to 
teach the right use of books. Here are a few: 

Do not let them [the children] read anything 
you have not read yourself. 

Read to them, and teach them to look for 
the explanation of allusions in books. Do not 
count time lost in going to the library with them 
to see a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, or a picture 
of a Roman chariot, or to find Out why mince- 
pies are eaten at Thanksgiving. 

Do not let them depend on school "speak- 
ers" and the "Hundred choice selections" for 
poetry which they must learn. Find it for them 
in Shakespeare or Scott, or whatever poet you 
love, and arrange a scene from the "Midsum- 
mer night's dream," the "Tempest," or "As 
you like it," and let them act it at Christmas 
or on a birthday. 

Remember Jacob Abbott's sensible rule, to 
give children something that they are growing 
. up to, not away from, and keep down their 
stock of children's books to the very best" 
(Lindquist, 1954, p. 92). 

The third edition of the Hewins book list, pub- 
lished in 1915 by the American Library Association, 
contains a fuller preface and even more definitive 
ideas. Still urging parents to obtain for th6ir children 
the best books money could buy, she told them 
"best books" were those which enlarge the child's 
world and enrich his life: poetry; prints from great 
artists; an edition of Shakespeare to be handled 
"as freely as the Mother Goose which a child should 
know by heart at six" (Hewins, 1915, p. 11); fairy 
tales and myths; absurd fun like Carroll and Lear; 
and books about nature and the out-of-doors. 

A few stories of modern life that have become 
general favorites, even though they have faults 
of style like "Little Women," or a sensational 
plot like "Little Lord Fauntleroy," are on the 
list, for the sake of the happy, useful home- 
life of the one and the sunshiny friendliness of 
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the other. Most of the tales of home and school 
are those in which children lead simple, shel- 
tered lives. Stories of the present day in which 
children 'die, are Cruelly treated, or offer advice 
to their fathers and mothers, and take charge 
of the finances and love affairs of their elders, 
are not good reading for boys and girls in happy. 
' homes, and the favorite books of less fortunate 
children are fairy-tales or histories rather than * 
stories of life like their own. 

(Hewins, 1915, p. 5) 

I find this last statement fascinating— even though 
a mite patronizing — because right now, after jearly 
70 years, all the right-minded, nondidactic #iters 
I know— like Nina Bawden, Isabelle Holland, Pe- 
nelope Lively, and Katherine Paterson— -agree with 
Miss Hewins. that to offer children only books that 
reflect their own background and circumstances is 
preposterous and regressive, and nothing but a 
throwback to our puritanical forebears. 

Speaking of Little Women, as Caroline Hewins 
just did, it interested me to note that Editn Wharton 
in her autobiography, A Backward^lance (1934), 
says; "I was never allowed to read the popular 
American children's books of my day because, as 
my mother said, the children spoke bad English 
without the author s knowing it. ... I remember it 
was only with reluctance, and because 'all the other 
children reao^them,' that my mother consented to 
my reading Little Women' and 'Little Men'; and my 
ears, trained to the fresh racy English of 'Alice in 
Wonderland,' The Water Babies' and The Princess 
and the Goblin,' were exasperated by the laxities 
of the great Louisa (p. 51). (It should be recalled 
that when Edith Wharton was a child, Little yVomen 
was still a new book and a best seller.) 

But the quest for good children's books went 
on. Caroline Hewins was a close friend of Anne 
Carroll Moore, who in New York was building a 
powerful career on a relentless search for and a 
celebration of good children's literature. But was 
the very term good children's literature only a vague 
generality depending for its meaning on the culti- 
vation, the taste, and the purpose of its user? 

In the 1920s the idea of good books for children 
spread like a rising tide: there were the high-minded 
new editors of publishers' juvenile departments; the 
establishment of the Newbery Medal; and in 1924— 
part and parcel of the same impulse — the founding 
of The Horn Book Magazine, whose first editorial 
announced the aim of the fledgling journal, "to blow 
the horn for fine books for boys and girls.'' It wpsf 
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in the 1930s that the eminent French scholar-his- 
torian Paul Hazard wrote his unique little treatise, 
which was eventually translated as Books, Children 
and Men (1944). Perhaps the most often-quoted bit 
of the book is his four-page credo entitled "What 
Are Good Books?" 

After the war, Lillian Smith of Toronto wrote 
her enormously influential The Unreluctant Years 
(1953), in which she raised, and convincingly an- 
swered, some time-honored critical questions, thus 
injecting status into the field of children's literature 
by proving that the creative energy going into it is 
no different from that going into other kinds of 
writing. This, of course, was the period when Walter 
de la Mare was the patron saint of children's books, 
and his spirit hovered over most of the writing aboyt 
them. Indeed, from his introduction to Bells and 
Grass (1942), a sipgle sentence was emblazoned 
in the hearts of children's book people: "I know 
well that only the rarest kind of best in anything 
can be good enough for the young. " But how many 
of us are aware of the interesting words that follow? 
"I know too that in later life it is just (if only just) 
possible now and again to recover fleetingly the 
intense delight, the untenable joy and happiness 
and fear and grief and pain of our early years, of 
an all but forgotten childhood" (p. 9). I contend that 
here he is very close to the mind and soul of Maurice 
Sendak. 

Of course, there have been myriads of 'book 
lists— like the thick volumes of compilations of rec- 
ommended books from the Bulletin of the Center 
for Children's Books of the University of Chicago- 
volumes called Good Books for Children, whose 
introductions used terms like noteworthy and best 
books and reaffirmed the now traditional criteria of 
literary quality, quality of content, and suitability of 
style and subject matter for the intended age. Zena 
Sutherland in her introduction to the Bulletin's latest 
volume, now entitled The Best in Children's Books, 
1973-1978 (1980), sa?d, "It is incumbent on adults 
who are concerned with children's reading to select 
and counsel wisely "and, among other things, "to 
comprehend what the elements of good children's 
books are. In many ways, the literary criteria that 
apply to adult books and children's books are the 
same,", and she enumerated, "that most elusive 
component, a distinctive literary style" (p. viii) as 
w£ll as' a well-constructed plot, sound characteri- 
zation without stereotypes, appropriate dialogue, 
and a pervasive theme. 

Now, you who are criticizing the critics are 
undoubtedly thinking we are given to somewhat 



lofty generalizations, but if we have been a bit vague 
about what actually constitutes a good book, we 
have been quite definite about the bad ones, pretty 
sure of ourselves in identifying the tawdry and the 
trivial. At least we were until 15 or 20 years ago. 

The past 100 years of intellectual, scientific, 
and technological expansion have brought not merely 
undreamed-of blessings but excruciating problems 
and unbearable burdens as well. But children's book§ 
did not keep pace with the breathtaking changes 
in the world and, for a long time, did not reflect 
these problems and burdens. By the 1950s, sex 
and violence were still unthinkable in explicit terms, 
and although the dark side of life was not ignored, 
didacticism was abhorred, and the 1 emphasis re- 
mained on traditional good taste and literary quality. 
Of course, children's writers were not yet concern- 
ing themselves with the exceptional child, the abused 
or the retarded child, or the deeply troubled child. 
Nor was the imbalance of .society's views of certain 
ethnic and racial groups a major theme, as yet. 
Thus, although a good deal of naturalism had been 
injected into adult fiction almost & century before, 
children's books were still comparatively unaffected. 

Then we were plunged into the 1960s, and, as 
Ann Duretl (1982) of E. P. Dutton said in her recent 
Horn Book, article, "Indian summer was over . . . 
the winds of change were about to rise to gale 
force ... the social upheavals were already Being 
ushered in to the sonic boom of an amplified electric 
guitar'' (p. 27). The adolescent, or teenager, said 
to be an American invention, just as the child had 
been a Victorian one, came to a new independence, 
and younger brothers and sisters soon bftgan to 
demand equal freedom. Supported by Freudian the- 
ories, authors brought barriers .crashing down. And 
the problem novel arrived, with topics that sounded 
land this is Sheila Egoff in her Arbuthnot Honor 
Lecture) "like chapter titles from a textbook on 
social pathology." Moreover, the so-called issues 
approach to children's literature cast away tradi- 
tional literary and aesthetic standards, and grimly 
determined adults linked the new view to the prac- 
tice of bibliotherapy, the use of books to solve their 
personal problems. Social and educational reform- 
ers, with their honliterary assaults on children's 
books, might lead one to assume that the ancient 
tales of poets and storytellers as well as the whole 
body of creative writing for children were to blame 
for the injustice and inequality that plague us, and 
not society itself. Yet over trie heads of children 
the strident voices of adults continue to rage, par- 
ticularly in the mass media. And latter-day Sarah 
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Trimmers are romping through children's books, 
scissors in hand. 

The Problem with "Enduring Elements" 

But let us turn away from the great quest for 
the good, for I am still haunted by the notion of 
enduring elements of good books. If we consider 
elements as simply the component parts of a book, 
the questions that then obtrude are: Why should ^ 
the elements of one good book correspond to the 
elements of another good book? Why should the 
elements which make one book effective and unique 
serve, the same purpose for another unique book, 
which is, at its best, one of a kind? In a literary 
.work elements .are neither good nor bad in them- 
selves, but merely descriptive. They only serve to 
indicate the boundaries, and ultimately the form, of 
the work in question. Certainly rh Katherine Pater- 
§on;s Jacob Have I Loved {1 980) there is a biblical 
element of quotation and allusion. Critically, one 
can go beyond the mere identification of this ele- 
ment to indicate how the structure of the book, the 
very conducU>f the story, develops from the context 
of specific Rotations and allusions, and their re- 
lationship to the story may be the very key to its 
meaning. 

We are convinced of the goodness or greatness \ 
of any book only when we perceive the peculiarly 
successful combination and interrelationship of its 
elements, even as a glance at such disparate ex- 
amples as Jane Gardam s A Long Way from Verona 
(1972) or The Slave Dancer (Fox, 1973) or Tom s 
Midnight Garden (Pearce, 1958) or Sylvester and 
the Magic, Pebble (Steig, 1?p9) will suggest. Even 
when two distinct works offer analogies— such as 
Hamlet and the Orestes story or fhfe tale of Brun- 
hilde surrounded by flames and that of the Sleeping 
Beauty encircled by thorns— the quality of eacH 
composition remains individual. One tunes in to a 
^erformanbe: the simultaneous existence of sepa- 
rate elements creating a unity, even as harmony, 
counterpoint, and ihstrumentation can coexist in a 
giyen measure of music by Bach. 

In The Rhetoric of Fiction, Wayne Booth (1 961 ) 
states 'approvingly Jhat Henry James in hk essay, 
"The Art of Fiction," explicitly repudiated any effort 
to say " definitely beforehand what sort of an affair 
the good novel will be.' For him the only-absolute 
requirement is that it be interesting.' He will praise 
a novel like Treasure Island because it succeeds 
'wonderfully in what it attempts' " (p.24). Two 
months after the publication of James's famous 
essay, Stevenson published one on the same sub- 
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ject — A Humble Remcftistrance"— in which he 
stated the following cogent qualifications: "With 
each new Subject ... the true artist will vary his 
method and change the point of attack. That which 
was in one case an excellence, will become a defect 
in another; what was the making of one book, will 
in the next be impertinent or dull." (Smith, 1948, 
p. 93). So much for enduring elements! 

Let me illustrate Stevenson's perception by 
referring to a work by a children's novelist who has 
recently used a former excellence (Stevens^jri's word) 
quite unsuccessfully. I refer to two novels of Pe- 
nelope Lively, both of which employ situations in 
which historical time intrudes into the present; her 
Carnegie-Medal book, TheGhost o.( Thomas Kempe 
(1973), and The Revenge of Samuel Stokes (1981), 
which is reminiscent of the other one in theme, 
plot, and character. The events seem frustrating 
to roth the characters and the reader; and while 
in the first book the element of the supernatural 
intimately penetrates into the life of the young pro- 
tagonist, in the second one the effect is dissipated 
and trivialized so that it unintentionally beoqmes a 
parody of its predecessor. 

It is by now fairly obvious, I'm afraid, that the 
more one talks about good children's books, the 
more one must push bapk the frontiers of the sub- 
ject. At the risk of being repetitious, I must stress 
again the inherent ambiguity in the term good chil- 
dren's books. For instance, .if one adopts Louise 
Rosenblatt s concept of a tripartite relationship link- 
ing author, book, and'reader, the good of the book 
is not necessarily the same for the author and the 
reader — one being concerned with creation and the 
other with response; while the book studied objec- 
tively as a literary work may be considered in terms 
of its construction or of its organic nature. Is it 
enough to say that a children's book is good in its 
own right, as a work of literature? or should it be 
called good because of its lasting influence or be- 
cause of what it can do to or for the reader? 

If the goodness of a children's book should 
depend upon both its literary merit and its ultimate 
significance forsQhildren, th k ere still remain a num6er 
of troublesome conclusions to be faced. <pne can 
immediately eliminate the book which seems to be 
an impeccable literary production but fails to reach 
an audience. It reminds me of Polonius saying to 
Hamlet, "What do you read, my lord?" And Hamlet 
says, 'Words, words, words." What about the book 
of outstanding merit that is accessible only to a 
few? Do you know that, vast, panoramic novel, Fritz 
Muhlenweg's Big Tiger and Christian (1952)? One 
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of our childreft swallowed it in great joyous gulps 
when he was 10, Scarcely eight years after he went 
through elaborate nightly rituals with Goodnight 
Moon (Brown, 1947), a mysterious subtle book to 
which he, like so many other babies, was compul- 
sively "attached. 's 

What about the positive quality of an inferior 
book that appeals to many? Not really a futile 
question when asked in the light of these state- 
ments by Louise Rosenblatt in The Reader, the 
Text, the Poem: The Transactional Theory of the 
Literary Work (1978). "Absorption in the quality and 
structure of the experience engendered by the text 
can happen whether the reader is enthralled by the 
adventures of the Hardy 'Boys or by the anguish 
of King Lear. In either case, in my view, the text 
has given rise to a literary work of art" (p. 27). 
Lest we be unduly impressed by the term literary 
work of art, it must be noted that these statements 
concerned with the reading experience are capped 
by the author's astute conclusion: "How to decide 
whether it is good, bad, or indifferent art is another 
question. . . ." (p. 27). 

If we are concerned with the child's responsive 
act ; n reading the book — his own contribution to 
the creative process, if you will — shouldn't we, as 
adults, play a part in making it comprehensible? 
Since more than three-fourths of my working life 
was spent introducing books to children, I am nat- 
urally convinced of the frequent necessity for an 
intermediary — what Dorothy Butler calls the human 
link between the child and the book. Rosenblatt 
makes the following analogy: "The reader of a text 
who evokes a literary work of art is, above all, a 
performer, in the same sense that a pianist performs 
a sonata, reading it from the text before him" 
(p. 28). Since I belong to a musical family, the 
analogy is especially appealing to me; in fact, I 
would extend it to a double analogy and say that 
the pianist is not oily a performer, she is an in- 
termediary as well. Fbr a listener may need a pianist 
in order to apprehend the music, just- as a child 
iDften needs an intermediary to become aware of 
Vie existence of a book as well as of its imaginative 
and emotional force. 

As judges, or critics, adults are of course fal- 
lible. Perhaps thfe most egregious slip occurred when 
the Newbery Medal was bestowed on the worthi- 
ness of Secret of the Andes (Clark, 1952) instead 
of on the perfection of CharlQtte's Web (White, 
1952), thus endowing the award book with a kind 
of negative fame. One of my predecessors, Ruth 
Hill Viguers (1965) unfortunately put herself on 



record with an opinion of Harriet the Spy: "Many 
adult readers appreciating the sophistication of the 
book will find it funny and penetrating. Children, 
however, do not enjoy cynicism. I doubt its appeal^ 
to many of them" (p. 75). I must add that it has 
been many years since Horn Book reviews flirted 
with prophecy -in this, way. 

Kknow that Lhafe not only despaired of my 
subject but have actually failed to state in ringing 
terms what makes a children's book good. It would 
be comforting to be able to do so,* but comfort 
cannot take the place of precision and exactitude; 
and if the subject does not submit to being encap- 
sulated in a formula or a theorem, its very elu- 

* siveness may prove to be its glory. On the other 
hand, if this discussion has succeeded in arousing 

* logical and pragmatic objections, I am sure that it 
answers its purpose— to elicit varying points of view 
ttoat will help to mpdulate your beliefs and opin- 
ions— and also mine. To tighten my closing thought, 

" may I remind you of three lines from T. S. Eliot's 
• Little Gidding" (1968). 

' , What we call the beginning is often the end 
And to make'an end is to make a beginning. 
The end is where we start from. 

Notes 

1. John Donne. "Song," st.1. 

2. The History of Little Goody Two Shoes. Attributed to 
Oliver Goldsmith. Published by John Newbery in 1766. 
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The editor is the first chooser of children's books 
or any books; the first one outside an author s 
'circle of family and friends who makes a value 
judgment about what may or may not be a mas- 
terpiece. Any manuscript by any author that is not 
chosen for publication by some editor (unless the 
author chooses to publish the work at his own 
expense) is not going to be available for critics* 
teachers, librarians, or readers of any age to love, 
hate, or even pass by. 

Children's manuscripts come to editors in many 
forms. Some are neatly typed in the preferred dou- 
ble spacing, on one side of the sheet with all of 
the pages duly numbered. Some come written in 
longhand on notebook paper. SonrWcome with pic- 
tures that are better than the text. Some come, 
with no pictures and do not need them. Some are 
lush with adjectives, intense descriptions, and dra- 
matic attempts at conveying suspense and emo- 
tions. Oth^s are so spare as to make one wonder 
if the author were paying for the words. Short ones 
may be no more than a paragraph. Long ones may 
achieve a thousand typewritten pages or more. 
Almost none of them are masterpieces. Almost 
none of them are even .good. Yet there are always 
a number that could be good with the right kind of 
revision. And a very few may be great just as they 
are. 

They come in at prodigious rates. At Atheneum 
we get 2500 to 3000 a year, Other publishers get 
even more. The authors thest manuscripts repre- 

Jean Karl is editor of children's books at Atheneum Pub' 
Ushers. 



sent are teachers, librarians, professional writers, 
children, grandparents, residents of prisons and 
other institutions, rich, poor. Some are aware of 
what a children's book really te, while others are 
only aware that such things do exist. For some, 
children's books are simply a place to begin writing 
because books for children must surely be the eas- 
iest kind to do. 

It is a daunting exercise, to confront them as 
they arrive. Although all are read, not all can be 
read with pleasure. Yet every one of them, no 
matter how bad or good; says something about our 
culture, our attitudes toward children, and the deep 
needs of people of all kinds to express themselves, 
jo put something down on paper that represents 
them. So none ca'n be summarily dismissed, tt^u^i 
in the end a judgment must be made about each. 

What makes the difference between the good 
and the bed? That judgment is not flflways as easy 
to make as one might think. For the editor, there 
is no jacket blurb, no cryptic summary on a copy- 
right page, no general air created by jacket, binding, 
'type, and paper to give a feel of what the pages 
may hold. Jyping is no indication of content. Some 
of the best authors are terrible typists and worse 
spellers. With each manuscript an editor is, in a 
sense, on her own outward bound adventure — out 
there alone to make her way through and come 
out on the other side with a decision. 

Sometimes, of course, the manuscript is so 
bad or so good that there can be no doubting the 
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outcome. But for many, the uncertainties outweigh 
the certainties. 

The Weeding Process 

Imagine yourself as an editor. You ar^having 
a reading day. Editors do not read even solicited 
manuscripts every day. Some days they edit, some 
days they go to meetings, or do paper wprk, or 
get ready for a sales conference, or deal with il- 
lustrators, or do any of a hundred other things. But 
some days, they sit down with a pile of manuscripts 
and read. Imagine you are doing just that. And 
perhaps you are not even evading the common run 
of what comes in, but a group chosen by a first 
reader for your 'second re^ng." 

The first manuscript you encounter is 200 pages 
long. It is a story of a young girl who decides she 
would like to go by balloon around the worljj. For- 
tunately, her parents have loads of hrioney and they 
are highly indulgent. Soon the balloon has been 
purchased, a pilot secured, and the girl is off. Wh^t 
follows is a travelogue of the vtorld, seen through 
the eyes of a spoiled and riot very perceptive 13- 
year-old. For all of its uniqueness, the book is dull 
and self«4ndulgent, full of dry descriptions of exotic 
places, and the girl is an utter washout. Here is 
one that can be quickly discarded. It has no story 
to speak ,of, no plot. It is simply a catalog of 
incidents, loosely tied together by an improbable 
jpurney. The characters have no personality; and 
aside from the initial aberration that commences 
the journey, our heroine does little to create or 
control what happens next. The book as a whole 
seems more designed to display the author's su- 
perficial knowledge of distant places than to give 
us any true insights into the lives of others. 

The second book is a picture book manuscript. 
Its author has told a realistic story of two 5-year- 
olds going off to kindergarten together as good 
friends, having a terrible fight during the course of 
the day, and then returning home at night as the 
same good friends they were in the morning, it is 
gently done, .yet has wit and charm in the telling. 
However, the kindergarten atmosphere in the book 
seems stilted and old fashioned. The teacher is a 
grandmotherly type who does not quite seem to fit 
the modern tone of the story's language and chil- 
dren. What do you do? Do you reject it for the 
teacher who seems to be the wrong person?— not 
if you need that kind of story. Do you like this 
approach— gentle but lively and childlike, fun and 
yet subtly enlarging the child's understanding of 



himself and his world? If the answer is yes, you 
may well wrtteJ6 that author, explain the problems 
you see, and hope the author agrees and knows 
how to revise, how to replace one character with 
another. This book may just turn up in your catalog 
next year, if things go well. 

The third manuscript is a problem novel for the 
middle-aged child. It features divorce, sibling rivalry, 
school problems, and maybe even a trip to the 
hospital with a broken arm. Its hero, Tim, is a 
likable boy. He meets trouble well, not liking it, but 
not destroyed by it, either. In the end, as a result 
of his school problems, his broken arm, and his 
fights with his younger brother, he is sent to live 
with an aunt and uncle and three cousins, while 
his parents adjust to their impending divorce- and 
try to set up their lives on a new basis. At first 
plucky Tim is downcast. But not for. long. The three 
bouncing boy cousins are just what -he needs to 
see himself for what he is: an exuberant, lively boy 
who needed, not a household full of misery and 
problems, but an easy-going, understanding at- 
mosphere whaje he can &e himself. There is an 
idea here, and the author writes well. This author 
might get a letter suggesting that not alUbawob- 
lems of modern society need to be encompassed 
in one book. A few are generally enough to make 
a plot, especially for this age level. 

Next comes a book of mediocre verse. This 
will go back. Even good verse has a hard time 
finding an audience. The mediocre almost never 
makes it, unless it is on a theme that has special 
appeal. 

This manuscript is foliowpd by a nonfiction 
book of '300 pages on varieties of grass. Grass can 
be an interesting subject, but few children want 
300 pages of it. If the book is/well-written, however, 
and the author could be^Mrsuaded to tell only a 
part of what he knows -^the part that will be of 
most value and interest to children — and if you 
really want to publish a book on grass, you might 
have something here. 

And so it goes. Manuscript follows manuscript. 
Some are clearly not something you will want to 
publish. Others would seem Jo have something to 
offer, if you wanted to take the time to work with 
the author, or if the manuscript was something you 
were looking for. 

But what are you looking for? The "best," you 
may say; but best for whom? For the publisher, 
because it is something that will obviously sell? For 
the critic, because the style and subject matter are 
current critical favorites? For the teacher, because 
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•it teaches something the teacher believes every 
child should know? For the librarian, because it 
seems to fulfill the criteria she learned for book 
selection at library school 25 year's ago and also 
seems to be something her patrons enjoy? For the 
editor, because it is an easy decision— it is by an 
author who has been published succajssfylly before, 
or by someone who has used a popular theme and 
handled it well — and no one will question the choice? 
Is it one of thes^/ttiings that make a book best? 
Best because an adult says so? Or is a best book 
best because a child reader wifrread the book with 
enjoyment. Can a book tje best for all of these 
people, child included? Or is it likely to be best for 
only a few of them, if indeed ft really turns out to* 
be best for any of them. Who decides that it is 
best for anyone? T s he editor may be the first chooser, 
but is his decision always based on best for every- 
one? 

The truth js that there are many kinds of best. 
The sales motto, "If it sells it s good," is probably 
not a motto most editors of children's books, or 
critics, or even children, could accept. But it cannot 
be ignored, A book that is not read is no book at 
all. A good book must be one that some child — 
though not all children — really wants to read, I 
think, and yet it mu$t be more, too. But how much 
more? 

A best book will also recommend itself to some 
critics, some teachers, and some librarians, though 
not necessarily all. No book is going to be seen in 
the same light by all readers. Which takes us to 
just what a good book — a great book even — 
must be 

It is impossible, of course, to spell out all that 
makes a great book. But there are some ideas that 
can be considered. There are reasons why a best 
book, and sometimes a great book, is not as easily 
recognized as one might hope, by editors or by 
anyone else. 
V. 

Elements of "Best" Books 

* Let s begin at the beginning — the very be- 
ginning, which is the ability to put thoughts and 
sequences of action down on paper in such a way 
that someone else will understand 'them. Not nec- 
essarily everyone else. But in the case of children's 
books, certainly the surface elements of the work 
should convey themselves to readers with some 
degree of ease. That's obvious? Not to everyone. 
Nor does everyone welcome this information. Most 
editors are asked by a publication called Writer's 
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Market to list their requirements for manuscripts 
submitted. I have no record of exactly what I put .. 
on the form a year or two ago, but evidently I said 
that before people submitted manuscripts they 
should learn how to write. It may have been a bit 
harsh; but I may have been reading some of the 
more unreadable manuscripts that day. Recently I 
received^ letter from an unpublished author that/; 
said, in part: "I have written , the most delightful 
children's story imaginable, and an artist friend has 
done illustrations beyond my dearest imaginings. 
Then, since I have admired several Atheneum chil- 
dren's books in the past, I decided to look up your 
address in Writer's Market. You can imagine my 
distress when I read your terse, rude little quip 
about the inferiority of the works you are forced (I 
suppose by circumstances) to consider, and your 
bitter "learn how to write" statement. As one who 
has learned how to write and is, in fact, one of the 
best writers working today, "let me suggest that 
you learn how to deal wtth people." He goes on 
to say that he has no intention of submitting his 
gem to me. The writer has obviously never seen 
the kind of books publishers receive. 

In spite of his objections, I still maintain that 
people must learn how to write before they can 
write a good book. They must learn the funda- 
mentals of grammar. They must learn how to or- 
ganize thoughts. They must learn how to construct 
sentences and paragraphs so that they hang to- 
ge^ier and make sense. Beyond this, they must 
learn the subtle values of words, the subliminal 
effects they have on readers, both as pure sound 
and as entities that collect around them auras of 
meaning with impacts beyond mere dictionary def- 
initions. People need to learn about rhythms and 
patterns that underlie sentences and paragraphs. 
All of these things help at the same time to both 
define and expand the material with which the au- 
thor is dealing. Without such a grasp of language,* 
which, when it has been learned, works almost 
automatically for the writer, a best book is not 
possible. I do not regret having suggested to pro- 
spective writers that it is necessary. 

But this is only the beginning tool of the writer. 
What lies beyond the basic writing skills depends 
upon the kind of work the author is attempting. 
For the writer of nonfiction, it is important to have 
a clarity of purpose, a grasp of the material to be 
presented, and an approach that is at the same 
time interesting and informative, and no more dif- 
ficult than necessary. 
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For the writer of fiction, even more is needed. 
In fact, here the requirements begin with something 
as basic as the inner nature of the person doing 
the writing. Fiction — from picture book to adult 
novel — must carry with it some essence of the 
inner person telling the story. A work of fiction need 
not be autobiographical. Yet the work must rise out 
of the deep understandings and needs of the person 
who is the author. In a fine vvork of fiction we are 
literally seeing a segment of the world — as it is, 
as it was, as it could be, or as the author wishes 
it w ere — through the author s eyes. This does 
not mean the writer is necessarily doing this con- 
sciously. Rather, the author is writing about some- 
thing that- so involves him ' that his deep 
understandings and perceptions are revealed in what 
he writes. Consequently his inner self," his Creative 
vision, is the essence of the book, and the key to 
the quality of what he writes.. He blends his fine 
style with a true vision and a story that carries the 
readfer along with the vision. 

The author of that best novel, then, formulates 
his story, develops his characters, determines tiis 
background, and writes wkh a well developed un- 
derstanding of the use of language — all through 
the lens of his own deep, and sometimes not wholly 
perceived, view of life and the world around him. 
Some of this ability is perhaps inherited and some 
dfr^loped. In the best, it falls together and pro- 
duces a fine -book . 

The subject of a fine novel may be almost 
' anything. Once again, the author iS the key to this 
— his interests, his concerns, his creative impulse. 
What matters is what happens to a reader when 
the book is read. Does it come alive? Do its char- 
acters become people the reader will remember as 
persons he has known? Is the experience the book 
provides one that can become a part of the reader s 
own fund of experience? In short, whether the book 
is humor, fantasy, ghetto realism, or a simple school 
or family story, will readers recognize that in this 
.book they- will have had a true encounter with life? 

Complications 

Does this sound easy to recognize? Do you 
think such a book will automatically reveal itself to 
an editor? Does an inner drum roll sound, a trumpet 
play, as the book is picked up from the stack? The 
truth is, oniy a few of the best will proclaim them- 
selves in this fashion, for many reasons. 

A creative author may find it necessary, in order 
to achieve the end she desires, to explore new 



techniques and move in structural and linguistic 
directions that* have not been taken before. Not all 
authors will find this necessary, but some do. It is 
that book that may sometimes be most elusive in 
the search for the best. 

David Daiches in his book, a Study of Literature 
(1948), says, "Perhaps it might be said that the 
greatest novelists of all are those who are so ob- 
sessed and fascinated by the aspect of life with 
which they are dealing that they will sometimes go 
outside the form of their work to make sure the 
reader feels the fulf impact of everything the author 
wishes to say. ... A writer may fail to be a perfect 
artist through excess of greatness, as it were." 

We have all been trained to analyze structure, 
language, plot, characters, background, and the 
impact of both the whole and the p&rts of a work. 
6ut these are rigid formulas, and no good book is 
rigid. When a book doesn't quite fit a pattern we 
have accepted, we sometimes question its validity. 
Sometimes, bfecause the author decided that to 
make a work artistically perfect would be to violate 
the reason for which it was being created, the book 
consequently seems flawed, and readers miss seeing 
the greatness of what has been done. 

Imagine, for^example, that an author wishes to 
explore the impact of the atomic bomb on a child 
in Hiroshima. Normally the dramatic climax of a 
book comes near the end. The book builds up to 
the climax. But in this book there is a brief chapter 
in which the child is shown in fhe everyday world 
he has known. Then suddenly, out of nowhere, 
comes the bomb, a violent and dramatic episode 
that nothing else in the book will approximate in 
emotional conteM and dramatic impact. What fol- 
lows is what happens to that child — torn from 
his family, injured but not killed. The dramatic and 
emotional tone of the book, instead of building to 
a dramatic close, as books normally do, will grad- 
ually wind down, until the equilibrium of the first 
chapter is almpst equaled at the end, but the cir- 
cumstances of that equilibrium are quite different. 
This is a structure that is not normal. But for this 
book it may work. 

The above, of course, is a superficial example 
of what is being discussed. The kinds of things an 
author may do to achieve an end that is worthwhile 
but that does not fit normal criteria are many, 
varied, and exist on several levels of critical con- 
cern. The reader who finds an author s approach 
— in structure, in style, in plot, in language — 
uncomfortable may not be aware of the author s 
reasons for failing to create what the reader expects 
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or believes she has a right to expect. This may be 
the reader s fault. Some readers bring a priori judg- 
ments to everything they read, perhaps without 
even Knowing it. Or the failure may be the author s. 
Authors need to make their work as approachable 
as possible, no matter how different it is. They 
need to be as complete as possible in order that 
their world may be recreated in the mind of the 
reader. Especially when an author is violating ac- 
cepted patterns, the reader needs subtle guidance 
as to why. An authoV cannot do just anything and 
expect readers to follow. Yet the great author must 
give his natural reader — the one who will freely 
read and enjoy the book — room enough to re- 
creat^the book in her own mind, using her own 
ideas and experiences, while at the same time en- 
tering into.the author^Vision. The author gives as 
much guidance and (suggestion as seems needed, 
but also allows room for individual differences where 
possible. 

The fact that each reader, ^whether adult or 
child, brings a different bias and background to 
books, further complicates an editor s judgment, 
both because many kinds of readers must be ac- 
commodated and because editors, too, are subject 
to individual tastes. All of what we have known in 
the past, even all of what we have read before, 
colors dur judgment when it comes to any individual 
book. Some editors and other readers always like 
certain kinder of books, unequivocally. They can be 
blind devotees of some areas of sentimentality (sad 
dog books, for examole) or to pretentiousness that 
seems to give depth and breadth to a work, when 
with careful thought and analysis they turn out not 
to be there. In other words, some authors learn to 
manipulate words so well that even careful readers 
don't realize that a graceful, or dramatic, or oth- 
erwise impressive flow of words contains only a 
drip of meaning. Other readers are impressed by 
books that take the plot and the characters to the 
edges of current acceptability. They admire the 
author s daring and do not examine style or plot 
or even the capacity of the child for whom it is 
intended to understand what is said. The line be- 
tween a genuine attempt to explore the frontiers 
of a child's experience in sonqe areas of human 
activity and mere sensationalism can sometimes be 
hard to draw. 

Other editors and readers enjoy ahything Jhat 
comes in the guise of fantasy, and have trouble 
separating the good from the bad there. Others like 
historical novels or wild adventure novels to an 
inordinate degree. On the other hand, there are 
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editors and readers who have avid dislikes. Some 
cannot read humor and enjoy it. Some adults cannot 
abide the average school novel. For some editors 
and readers a certain style of writing is always 
needed in a certain kind of book. And all adults 
today may have real trouble grasping the differ- 
ences between the child of today and the child they 
once were> Authors write for the child they find 
within themselves. Editors rely on the memory of 
the child they once were, and the child that survives 
in them for analyzing books. So do most other 
adult? who are given a responsibility for choosing 
books for chldren In one way or another. Even 
those who know and work with, children all the time 
/must sometimes rely on their own instincts which 
come from their own sense of themselves as chil- 
dren. For all children are different and the judgment 
of one child will not necessarily be the judgment 
of another. Many children find it difficult to analyze 
and present theic views on books, even those they 
like. So the well read, informed adult, using the 
child within, must make judgments for all children, 
and thiss is sometimesdifficult. 

We need nst go very far back in the history 
of children's literature . to illustrate the fact that 
social Granges, changes in the climate of living, 
may quickly create changes in literary ventures for 
children, hn an essay written in 1955, Louise Sea- 
man Becrftei (1969) states: 

"The point is that, besides what is easy and 
charming, gay and funny, cozy andja miliar, children 
need to be led into what is stranger, more noble, 
more heroic, more brain-stretching, whether it is a 
creative work of long ago or of today. Among the 
greater books there is plenty to match their dreams 
of conquering space, to illumine their sense of cour- 
age and their respect for hard work, and to warm 
their, hearts with understanding of human beings.'' 
Most of us would agree with this, but a little farther 
on she says, 'Changing methods of education have 
shifted the backgrounds of history and literature 
which used to be offered to children under 14. . . . 
The concept of the hero, too, has changed, and 
though it always will be changing, children them- 
selves are keen to graVjb fundamental values, and 
know well the difference between the real hero and 
the comic-book hero. It is significaot that in a recent 
voting contest in schools, the Gettysburg Address 
stands high as a favorite piece of literature along 
with Huck and Tom.'* 

That was written but 27 years ago. Vest how 
many of us today believe that in a voting contest 
even Huck and Tom would appear as favorites, let 
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alone the Gettysburg Address? We and our children' 
have become used to the anti-hero; and we dream 
of staying alive, not conquering far horizons. The 
swiftness of social change and outlook compounds 
yearly until tomorrow already seems to be yesterday 
to the editor who may begin to work with an author 
on a book two or three years before it will be 
published^ Books need not keep up with the current 
fads in literature to be fine books. In fact they are 
probably bettei when they do not. But they must 
seem to belong to the time in which they come 
new to the reader. 

v Yet, those whcTw?!T& books for children, and 
more especially those who edit bpok^itor children, 
as well as those who buy or review them, grew up 
in an earlier time. Those books of the past were 
our new books. They helped to create the inner 
yardsticks we use in judging books. Are these 
yardsticks not valid at all for today s children? They 
are when they guide us to the essentials of life, 
but not necessarily when it comes to the patterns 
of plot through which those truths of life find expres- 
sion. 

How do we choose books for children who not 
only have grown up with atom bombs and television 
— these are almost historic artifacts today — but 
with computers, electronic games, pocket calcula- 
tors, Home Box Office, and the beginnings of home 
robots. We are not dealing with brighter children,. 
I think; not even with children, as people §ometimes 
think, who know more than children used to know. 
Just children who know different things from the 
things children used to know; children who are 
growing up in a more violent world, a more ma- 
terialistic world, and a less emotionally and phys- 
ically secure world than children of the last few 
generations knew. Their needs are emotional, spir- 
itual, intellectual, just as children's needs have al- 
ways been. These simply need to come to them in 
the dress of today or even tomorrow. They must 
be diverse enough to feed their desire for humor, 
for fun, for delight, as well as their needs to explore 
the human psyche. 

Therefore, not only must a "best book" of 
fiction be a product of an author with deep insight, 
fine writing style, creative vision, story-tailing cjbility, 
and the courage to venture in structure and content 
where vision demands, but it must also blend the 
real today with a bit of a possible tomorrow. The 
work must reflect today as children see it, and be 
told in a fashion that says "today" to them. Children 
may read yesterday s books with interest and en- 
thusiasm sometimes, but they do not want the air 
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of yesterday in today s books, even in today s his- 
torical novels. Those who write today must see 
today through the eyes of today s children. Which 
means, when necessary, using the child within to 
look not at the past and its yardsticks, but at today 
and its pressures. 

Choosing 

How does the editor, the first chooser, put all 
of this together? In evaluating a work the editor 
must consider everything^rom "if it sells it's good," 
♦hrough the almost unknowable forces in the mind 
of an author that create a work and give it depth 
and life, and on to the culture of our time as children 
see it. Considering ait that must be considered, it 
is no wonder that sometimes with the best of in- 
tentions less than the best is published, or a good 
novel or picture book is passed by. Further, there- 
are even considerations that have little to do with 
best that must be taken into account. 

For example, the editor must keep in mind the 
scope of the list he is planning. How many books 
will the business department think is a reasonable 
number? Too many and the firm cannot afford to 
produce them. Too few and the potential income 
from the books chosen will be too low to justify 
the existence of the department. 

Next the editor looks at the authors that the 
house has published before. What are they working 
on? How soon are tnose books likely to come in? 
Are the books to come likely to be good? Is any 
one author expendable if the book is not up to 
standard? For how many books yet to be delivered 
by known authors does the editor already have 
contracts drawn? What leeway does that leave for 
new booljg? 

Of the new books, which ones will be selected? 
If an editor has commitments to 14 dog stories, 
the likelihood is that any new dog story might be 
one too many. Although no one decides in advance 
w(iat a list is to consist of /some balance must be 
achieved. The balance may be determined by the 
editor s tastes and inclination, by indications of 
what the house sells best, and by what manuscripts 
arrive and are judged publish|£le, but some variety 
is important. If publishers areTO survive, each new 
book must sell to someone. Thus, in reading the 
manuscripts that come~in, the need to make the 
llftt reach into many corners of interests and ac- 
ceptance is one factor in deciding what will be 
published. 
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Another factor is the cost of a project. A 96- 
page quality picture book with full color pictures 
on every page, for example, would, even under the 
best of circumstances, be a 30-dollar book. And 
not many people want a 30-do«lar children's book. 
Such a book would have to be not only the best 
but an- undying masterpiece. Not many of them 
come along. 

The editor s own tastes also etater into most 
final decisions. To work on a book, you have to 
have some liking for and understanding of what the 
author is attempting to do. Editors who don't like 
funny books will not deal well with them. Editors * 
who hate mysteries will not be a good judge of 
mysteries. Yet the best of editors have wide inter- 
ests, so small foibles don't show too much in the 
general composition of what they do. A good editor 
also knows what kinds of books she likes too much 
and what kind she likes too little and tries to make 
allowances. 1 

Finally, there is the spirit of- the manuscript 
itself. There are all those criteria for "best" that 
bound one s thinking, that help to judge in the 
reading of a book. But beyond this there is an 
affinity of mind to mind. The author whose work 
reaches into the mind of the editor and makes the 
book stand up and live is the author whose work 
has the greatest chance of acceptance. 

• All books that come in, whether from old au- 
thors or new, under contract or not, are subject in 
the end to the same scrutiny. Is the writing good? 
Does the style fit the story? Do the characters live, 
do they step off. the page and become people? Is 
the background understandable, believable? Does 
the plot work? Does it hold the reader s attentipn 
and at the same time let the characters behave as 
free people? What is good about this book, and 
what could be betted? Does the good outweigh the 
bad? Car the bad be fixed *nd the good improved? 
How? What is the author saying? Does it come 
across through'plot and character and not in di- 
dactic lessons thinly covered? Is the vision a true 
one, or does it at least seem so? Has the author 
fulfilled her vision? 

Sometimes an editor can see immediately what 
Is right and what is wrong with a book being con- 
sidered.. Sometimes it takes many readings before 
it is possible toxoid a work in the mind as a whole 
and evaluate it in totality, as one must do. 

Few books are just exactly right when they 
arrived Authors cannot always — or maybfe it is 
better to say they can never — see their work 
objectively, at least when it is new. They need 
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someone from the outside to tell them what they 
have done and what they 'rave not done. Good 
authors know this and welcome advice. ' 

An0 so books from new authors and old go 
back with suggestions. Some of them go with con- 
tracts. Some of them go with the hope that a better 
book will return, ready for a contract. In the case 
of new authors, it is often the quality of the revisions 
that determine whether or not tb$ book will be 
taken. It is whether or not the authoiUooking at 
the book now through another person's eyes sees 
what she has accomplished and whpfshe has failer* 
to do, in terms of what she set out to do. A good 
author senses the problems and rewrites from that 
inner vision. A lesser author merely patches, and 
sometimes patches what she thinks the editor wants 
and not what the book demands. 

Ultimately, of the books published, some will 
be "best'' books and some will not. Ther&are many 
reasons for publishing less than the best.\A valued 
author writes a book he is fond of and wHJ never 
be able to see it for what it is. The editor publishes 
it to get it out of the way and free the author to 
go on to something better. A new author has done 
a creditable book, one that has taught him a great 
deal. The next book will be better. But the first 
gets published to give him encouragement. A book 
that seemed to have great potential turns out to 
have less value than th§ editor thought. Ye! it has 
been contracted for and is not a really bad book, 
so it gets published. The reasons go on and on. 

Each book that is published, and most of those 
not published, begins with a vision, the vision of 
the author. An imperfect book by a person of high 
vision and great potential is better than a nearly 
perfeft'book by.someone who sees through a lim- 
ited lens. Not that the latter may not be published. 
But it is better to invest time and energy in an 
author who will grow and become better, than in 
someone who may be a one-book author. 

The best is often hard to predict from a man- 
uscript page whqn first seen. Only long and patient 
work may bring the value of the book into view. It 
is often easier to know what you are looking for 
than to know when you have fouhd it. 

^he search for the best, then, is a little like 
Pilgrim's search for the celestial city. There are 
many false byways. There are many true paths that 
do not reveal themselves as readily as they might. 
Unlike Pilgrim, however, it is possible to find more 
than one celestial city in the course of the editor's 
long search for best books. Not everything an editor 
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publishes is the best, yet best does come and when 
it does and is recognized, it is welcome indeed. 

It is a hard and difficult road to follow, the road 
to the best. And what does one find when one 
arrives at what one considers the best? Paul Hazard 
in Books, Children and Men (1944) said; "I like 
books that set in action truths worthy of lasting 
forever, and of inspiring one's whole inner life; those 
demonstrating that an unselfish and faithful love 
\ always ends by finding its reward, be it only in 
oneself; how ugly and low are envy, jealousy and 
greed; how people who uttpr only slander and lies 
end by coughing up vipers and toads whenever 
they speak. In short, I like books that have the 
integrity to perpetuate their own faith in truth and 
justice." 

That is certainly part of it. But there is a slight 
ring of the didactic.there, though like all good criteria 
it can be interpreted in many ways: it does not 
establish a rule, only a personal guide, for the 
concept of truth and justice can be as individual 
as fingerprints. Yet somehow, to methat definition 
is not really complete — it is not ail that the best 
is and can be. 

It may be that the best cannot be defined. 
David Daiches (1948) says, "Art is always more 
complex than any theory about it — more complex 
and yetynore simple, for its meanings are subtle 
and manifold while its essence is single and even 
primitive." 

Perhaps the answer lies outside the human 
sphere altogether. In The Prelude, Wordsworth 
(1959) says: s 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 

Thou £oul that art the Eternity of Thought, 

That giv'§t ta forms and images a breath 

And everlasting motion! not in vain; 

By day or star-light thus from my first dawn 

Of Childhood didst Thou intert\*ine for me 

The passions that build up our numan Soul; 



Not with the mean and vulgar works of Man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life and nature, purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought 
And sanctifying, by such discipline, 
Both pain apd fear, until we recognize 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

Perhaps it is this for which we look, all of us— 
editors, authors, critics, all those who have to do 
with literature for children, and the children them- 
selves: that which ennobles the best in all of us 
and makes us kin to high objects and enduring 
ideas we can only begin to grasp. It is that which 
builds up, not theories or ideas, but passions in 
our souls that lift us beyond the petty and yet put 
us in the middle of !ife to exercise those passions 
in loving ways. That which will enable children, and 
therefore all of us, to take all that we are, all that 
we enjoy and all that we must endure, and use 
them well. 

The books editors seek are those that embody 
the best the human spirit can achieve, for the time 
in which those books are written. Each age de- 
velops its own best out of itself, If we fail sometimes 
to reach our goal, to publish and develop the best, 
it is enough to know that we do sometimes succeed. 
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Defining a Good Children's Book 



' 'Defining a Good Children's Book" was the topic for 
a panel discussion at the Ohio State University Con- 
ference on Children 's Literature. The following articles 
by Stephen Roxburgh, Charlotte Zolotow, Madeleine 
L Engie, and Ginny Moore Kruse represent the opening 
statements for that discussion. 

A Task Doomed 

by Stephen Roxburgh 

I beNeve — and what you are about to hear is a 
sort of credo — I believe it is impossible to define a 
good children's book. And I'm not merely engaging in 
a semantic argument. On the contrary, I believe it is 
the task of anyone seriously involved with children's 
books — excepting children, of course — to try to 
define what a good children's book is; but it is a task 
doomed. So, why try? 

To define something is, by definition, a process of 
establishing its limits. That is, to whatever extent a 
good children's book is this, it is not that, the distinction 
between this and that being a boundary, a limit. It is 
true, and has always ueen true, that people involved 
with children's books have a penchant for defining the 
form, or genre, or field, or whatever they choose to call 
it. Its limits are set in moral terms, with regard, to 
subject, treatment and style, age level and reading level, 
and in the marketplace. Of this last, one can argue that 
children's books as we know them today owe their 
existence to a marketing decision ,made by John New- 
bery and others like him in the 18th century, historical 
testimony to the need for definition. But my point is 
that the definitions which abound in the field are time 
and time again proven to be inadequate. The limits are 



specious, plausible but not genuine. So, to repeat the 
question, why try? 

Because, as George Eliot once wrote, "every limit 
is a beginning as well as an ending." Let me elaborate 
on this in the context of the history of children's books. 
Good children's books — or the matter in them — 
existed before there were books, for that matter before 
there were 'children'' as we think of them today They 
were being written and "published" (the business has 
undergone radical transformations since its inception 
in the 18th century) in the form of ehapbooks long 
before Newbery and other entrepreneurs came along 
to define the market. He and his successors (and com- 
petitors) were producing good children's books for 
decades when the "monstrous horde'' — F. J. Harvey 
Darton s name for the group of women writers of moral 
didactic literature of the Iate-l8th and early-l9th cen- 
tury -—insisted on righteous moral grounds what good 
children's books were. In 1865, Lewis Carroll's great 
"good children's book" was published, initiating the 
so-called golden age of children's literature. 

In spite of what some critics think, good children's 
books have appeared since that golden age ended, 
arouncHhe time of the First World War. Even today- 
even in the United States— good children's books are 
being published, although quite a few of them will not 
be available to children if the "moral majority "—our, 
very own monstrous horde — has its say. In short, good 
children's books have always been and will always be, 
in spite of definitions. Moreover, as my nickel tour of 
their history was meant to suggest, go6d children's 
books are often the result of a reaction to "good 
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children's books.' If not an act of denial of some 
restrictive definition imposed on the field by the domi- 
nant culture, then an assertion that this, too, whatever 
this might be, is a good children's book. (The number 
of ted children's books resulting from the same denials 
and assertions is staggering, I must add, but, as they 
say, nothing comes easy.) Every limit is a beginning; 
every definition engenders its own refutation. To re- 
place Eliot's dictum with the words of a contemporary 
songwriter, " one man s ceiling is another man's floor'' 
... or wall ... or platform. 

Specific examples are too numerous to mention 
more than a few. Samuel Goodrich, known to history— 
if known at all— as Peter Parley, wrote Higgledy Pig- 
gtedy Pop as a parody of the utter nonsense he felt 
was foisted on children Vv .ien what they needed was 
instructional material. Ironically, what he meant as a 
bad example became his only substantial contribution^ 
Robert Louis Stevenson wrote A Child's Garden^ 
Verses because he read what was available for children 
and thought 'I can do better than that.'' Heinrich Hoff- 
man, a German dentist, wrote Struvwelpeter for the 
children in his waiting room because in his opiriten there 
were no good children's books around. These exam- 
ples may not fit your definition of a good children's 
book— they don't even fit mine— but that makes my 
point; they fit somebody's. Also, these instances are 
probably more apocryphal than true. But consider, 
when any of us are doing what we do, making decisions, 
selections— about books for a child if you are a parent 
dr librarian, or manuscripts for publication if you are an 
editor, images if you are an artist, a theme or style or 
even a word or phrase if you are a writer— we are 
doing it on the basis of a definition, articulated or not, 
of good children's books. But when we are at our best, 
our most daring , not being lazy or safe, we are inevitably 
trying to extend some limit, looking for the exceptional, 
that which exceeds the definition. Our reflective, ana- 
lytical effort to define a good children's book is sabo- 
taged again and again by our active, productive effort 
to provide a good children's book. 

What we need then, if we are committed to this 
futile endeavor, is a definition that changes, adapting 
to the protean stuff that good children's books are. We 
need^f you will, a "dynamic definition.'' But that begs 
the.question and, finally, is not very helpful. There is a 
passage from the poet T.S. Eliot that applies here. 
Indeed, it applies as well to life as to the matter before 
us. Eliot rejects definitions because they establish false 
limits, impose unreal patterns. He writes, "The pattern 
is new in every moment/And every moment is a new • 
and shocking/Valuation of all we have been." Just so, 
I say, of good children's books. Every attempt to define 



them must be "a new and shocking valuation." This is 
the task we have set for ourselves— all of us together: 
teachers, librarians, critics, editors, artists, writers— 
we who determine what children's books are. If our 
definitions aref inadequate, then we fail. 

Something That Makes 
Childhood Less Lonely 

by Charlotte Zolotow 

My father-in-law was an imaginative, free-spir- 
ited, self-taught Russian painter who complained 
to me one afternoon about his next door neighbor. 

"Stupid," he said, "he's a stupid man! I asked 
him three simple questions and he couldn't an- 
swer!" 

"What did you ask him?" I said. 

"Simple, simple," said Mr. Zolotow, "I said to 
him— tell me, what is love, what is art, what is life? 
And he had no answer!" 

I suppose the poor neighbor was as amazed 
at the enormity of the simple questions as all of 
us are at trying to define in five minutes what makes 
a good children's book. 

First, of course, it is exactly what makes a 
good adult book. All the criteria of good crafts- 
manship, talent, and quality of writing are the same. 
But there is one big difference— the voice!— the 
point of view of the writer. 

Many fine adult writers can't write for children. 
Their view is too far removed, too intellectualized 
to have the immediacy a good children's.book needs. 
But there are others-rMadeleine is one, and E. B. 
White — whose voice is the same in his adult as 
in his children's books. "What I am really saying," 
White once wrote, "is that I love life and I think 
that comes through in everything I write." So it 
does for Mr. White! For his respect for life comes 
from the childlike open response he has to all human 
emotion. Many fine writers are too far removed 
from that direct, the-emperor-has-no-clothes-place, 
to write a good children's book. 

There are many qualities that go into a good 
book— feeling, genuine emotion, integrity of pur- 
pose, beauty of language, a unique prose style, 
and an out-of-ordinary look at ordinary things. 
Sometimes a writer uses humor, sometimes* fan- 
tasy, sometimes reality, but a good children's book 
leaves the child closer to understanding himself and 
» other people, closer to some universal motif of 
which cats and dogs juKTWes, earth, ocean, sky, 
and human beings are all part. 
, ^ ' Volume XXL Number 4 263 
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' Cervantes, in Don Quixote, says, He who 
publishes a book runs a very great hazard, since 
nothing can be more impossible than to compose 
one that may secure the approbation of every 
reader.'' I thought of this listening to Sheila Egoff, 
since Paul Zindel, far from being a mockingbird has 
been one of the most original and innovative voices 
in children's literature. I am as proud to be his. 
publisher as I am to have published such diverse 
writers for children's books as E. B. White, Barbara 
Wersba, M. E. Kerr, Mollie Hunter, Adrienne Jones, 
Arnold Lobel, Maurice Sendak, Shel Silverstein, and 
dozens of others who write good books for children. 

Speaking then as only one reader/writer/editor 
and publisher, I'd say what makes a good book is 
the author's style and tone, for it conveys some 
essence of the writer himself. For a good children's 
book, that voice must be honest, direct, open to 
life as though every minute were new. Some au- 
thors, such as Paul Zindel, use hyperbole to reveal 
the* world according to their view; others, like my- 
self, use understatement, (letting you hear the words 
between the lines); others, humor or lyricism, mood 
or atmosphere to bring alive the plot and the char- 
acters and their interrelationships. One, or several, 
of these qualities is in all good books; and the 
closer they are to the writer's real personality, the 
more a young person will enter the writer s world 
and come away feeling something new about life 
or something he may already have known but which 
the author's unique lens brings into different focus, 
something that makes childhood less lonely. 

What makes a good children's book is the 
writer, his openness to the world, his unique reality. 
"Fantasy," said Maurice Sendak, "is rooted eight 
feet deep in reality " Lately, realism in books has 
become a provocative word meaning— in the young 
adult field especially — books about problems, di- 
vorce, violence, hate, drugs, immorality, or mental 
disturbances. These things are reality of course, 
and are experiences our children face today, either 
for themselves or through their friends. But so, too, 
are the realities of sunrises, soft summer rains, 
love, and loyalty. There is a place in good books 
for children* for all these things, treated with the 
dignity and conviction of a fine writer's mind. Bob 
Lipsyte says: "We must teach our children skep- 
ticism bu{ not cynicism." A book that asks ques- 
tions through the action of its characters starts the 
mind and emotions going more than a book that 
tries to answer intellectually what is love, what is 
life, what is art! It is the author's own quest, her 
own affection or horror or humor, her own explo- 
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ration of the world through the plot or poetry or 
people in her books, that makes them genuine, and 
makes a good book for children. 

As a publisher, I find certain books seem to 
work smoothly as I read them, seem to be written 
perfectly. But a week later, the story has dimmed 
in my mind, and the momentary reading pleasure 
has disappeared. Another book, which seemed 
flawed, will still haunt me. Scenes from it, a char- 
acter, a phrase .comes into my mind when I'm 
bathing or walking or cooKihg dinner. Something 
has taken hold and rooted, and though it may not 
be a perfect book, by my definition, it has the 
makings of a good one, for the reader wants to 
return to it again. The author's voice has deepened 
some large or small part of life, and through her 
art has extended the horiions of the child's mind 
and emotional capacity, and has touched his heart. 

Believing Impossible Things 
by Madeleine L'Engle 

1n Alice Through the Looking Glass, the White 
Queen commands Alice to believe seven impossible 
things before breakfast^ I use this practice and I 
usually find it very easy. However, I have not been 
able to believe the impossibility of deciding what is 
a good children's book. 

Several years ago I was teaching an intensive 
course at Kent State University on techniques of 
fiction. About halfway through the course a young 
woman came up to me and said, "I do hope you're 
going to tell us something about writing for children 
because that's what I'm taking this course for." I 
said, "What have I been teaching you?" She said, 
"Well, writing." I said, "Don't you write, when you 
write for children?" And she said, "Yes, but isn't 
it different?" I said, "No, the techniques of fiction 
are the techniques of fiction whether it is a book 
for adults or whether it is a book for children." 

When you write a book which is ultimately going 
to be marketed for a child, usually your, protagonist 
is a child, and is interested in the things that would 
interest a child. But how you write it, the depth of 
characterization, of syntax, has got to be just as 
good as a book written to be marketed for adults. 
The great 19th century critic, Sir Herbert Read, 
said that the chief difference between man and 
beast is syntax. We cannot afford to give our chil- 
dren poor syntax. 

If I deserve a star in my crown, it is because 
I once prevented Maurice Sendak from murder. We 
were together on a panel for parents of the Hunter 




College school for especially bright children, and 
one mother got up and said she was never going 
to allow her children to read such garbage as Bea- 
trix Potter. That's when I stopped Maurice from 
murder. 1 knew this woman was wrong, simply from 
the text, but I did not know until Maurice calmed 
down enough to give a passionate defense of Bea- 
trix Potter that her animal anatomy is absolutely 
correct, that she used to kill animals and take them 
apart in order to make sure her anatomy was cor- 
rect. That's hardly sentimental writing for children. 

When I try to put the adjective "good" to 
anything, I really come up against a block. We 
. cannot, for instance, take a piece of paper and 
draw a line down along it and list our "good" 
characteristics on one side and our "bad" char- 
acteristics on the other. What is a good charac- 
teristic at one moment may be intolerable at another, 
and what is a dreadful characteristic may be all 
that saves us. During the 12 or so years when I 
couldn't get anything published, it was my worst 
characteristic— stubbornness, pigheadedness— that 
kept me going. 

It has also been remarked that what is good 
or what reaches one age does not necesssarily 
reach another age. We do not live in the compar- 
ative peace and calm of the Victorian age. We don't 
have time for the long, leisurely bbok. We are more 
like the time in which Shakespeare wrote, and 
Shakespeare had to catch his audient^e's attention 
right away or he was going to lose therrV The world 
was moving as rapidly then as it's moving now. 

I ll* close with Dante's saying that you couk? 
lock at his great work of science fiction, The Divine 
Comedy, on four levels— and I think this is a way 
you can look at almost anything that's written. 
y There is the literal level, the moral level, the alle- 
gorical level, and the anagogical level. The literal 
level is simply the story: what happens? The moral 
level is. what does this say? Now I found trouble 
in defining the difference between allegorical and 
anagogical and went to the two chief tools of im- 
agery of the poet, simile and metaphor. The alle- 
gorical level is: this is like that. I can't describe 
this, but this is tike it, as close as I can get to it. 
Whereas the anagogical level is the metaphor: Thi& 
that. And the anagogical level is nothing. that a 
writer or an artist of any kind can do deliberately. 
It is what makes a book available in more than one 
culture. When that happens, that book may not be 
called "good," but it can be called enduring. 



Discovering Good (New) Books 
through a Discussion Format 
by Ginny Moore Kruse 

The Cooperative Children's Book Center of 
Wisconsin is an examination, study, and research 
library for adults supporting teaching, learning, and 
research needs related to children's literature. 
Among the information and program services of the 
CCBC are monthly discussions of just-published 
books fpr children and young teenagers. These 
discussions provide one of the perspectives for my 
continuing discovery of "good" children's books 
midst those books yet too new for most reviewers' 
appraisals or for responses from' children. It's the 
perspective from which I will speak today as one 
way to identify and define a good children's book. 

Discussion participants include anyone who 
comes. Most have read the same 8 to 10 new 
books scheduled for discussion during the preced- 
ing three weeks. Not everyone is previously ac- 
quainted with each other. Discussants are usually 
school librarians, classroom teachers, public librar- 
ians, graduate library school students, education 
students, an occasional reviewer or writer, and fac- 
ulty from the University of Wisconsin - Madison 
and other campuses. We range anywhere from 6 
to 18 in number in any given month. 

We discuss one book at a time utilizing the 
criteria for the Newbery and Caldecott Awards as 
well as those established for the American Library 
Association Notable Children's Books, the latter 
criteria containing elements of what constitutes a 
good book: literary quality; originality of text and 
illustration; clarity of style and language; excellence 
of illustration; -excellence of design and format; the 
interest and value of the subject matter to children; 
and the likelihood of acceptance by child readers. 

We begin discussion of each book with specific 
appreciative comments. No one may say "I liked 
it" without next trying to indicate exactly why. We 
look at elements of book design: typography, bind- 
ing, layout, and choice of paper. We study each 
illustration and page spread at lap distances and 
at greater distance, as well. We cite examples we 
have found indicative of good writing: clarity, orig- 
inality, freshness, and impact. We comment on po- 
tential child appeal. 

Only after everyone with appreciative re- 
sponses has done so do other types of observations 
become appropriate in this exercise of identifying 
and defining good books. When someone indicates 
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a particular book failed to meet her/his expecta- 
tions, we try to determine a specific literary or 
artistic reason for this. Our comments are apt to 
% be laced with information sought earlier in the week 
! regarding accuracy from content specialists on cam- 
pus, such as a pediatrics nursing educator, 'or a 
South Asian studies expert, or a historian with 
recognized research about slavery in the United 
States in the 19th century.* 

Following these phases of the discussion of 
each book, we begin to decide whether or not the 
book is a "good " book. We do not always agree, 
I assure you! Actually, we rarely use the word 
"good" in describing a book. (In thinking about this, 
I realize it may be due to my own undergraduate 
experience years ago when I wrote a paper on 
semantics and attempted to make a strong case 
against the general effectiveness of the adjective 
1 good"!) 

The perspectives of these monthly CCBC new 
book discussions provide each participant with sev- 
eral reactions to the same book and dialogue re- 
garding newly-articulated thoughts. Each regular 
and occasional participant seems to value the op- 
portunity highly. 

Because of the discussions, I have become 
more aware of the variety and shapes of excellence 
among the many new books for children. From 
these discussions have come some personal illu- 
mination about books such as the ones I'm about 
to name, books which will serve today as exemplary 
of a variety of ways in which a book might be 
judged to be a "good" book. 

What Happened In Hamelin by Gloria Skurzynski 
(Four Winds, 1979)— an accurate historical con- 

< text for taut fiction in which the reader experi- 
ences the impact of a group become a mob 
capable of frenzied mass killing. 

Wierd Henry Berg (Crown, 198Q) and Secret Lies 
(Crown, 1981), both by Sarah Sargent, are fic- 
tional entertainment arenas in which plausible 
protagonists make real decisions and out of which 
light reading, thoughtful readers can perceive 
more than story. 

Frost Hollows and Other Microclfmatesby Laurence 
Pringle (Morrow, 1981)— almost an essay about 
the little climates surrounding us as we plant 
tomatoes, fly kites, or cool off in summer under 
a shade tree; a good nonfiction book developed 
through careful research, written with respect for 
young curiosities and capabilities, illustrated with 
well-captioned photographs of high quality bea(- 
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ing a list of reliable sources of further informa- 
tion, and yet accessible to the second grader as 
well as the 13-year-old. 

Black Child, poetry by Joyce Carol Thomas, illus- 
trated with black and white drawings by Tom 
Feelings (Zamani Productions, 1.981) — a sober, 
i compassionate observation of the beauty and 
' promise of black children in the face of an un- 
certain future. 

Scary Stories To Tell in the Dark, collected from 
American folklore by Alvin Schwartz and illus- 
trated with black and white drawings by Steven 
. Gammell (Lippincott, 1981)— fully documented 
tales from oral and folk traditions in the U.S. 
containing valid slumber party and campfire scar- 
iness unmatched by the trendy macabre. 

The Crane Wife, retold by Sumiko Yagawa, trans- 
lated from the Japanese by Katherine Paterson, 
and illustrated by Suekichi Akaba (Morrow, 
1981) — presents one of Japan s most beloved 
tales with illustrations using traditional Japanese 
watercolor technique and inventive perspective 
evoking Japanese art and culture in line and 
form. 

Three by the. Sea, by Edward Marshall with pictures 
drawn by James Marshall and printed in three 
colors (Dial, 1981)— a real book in a beginning 
format: three children make up and tell three 
* different types of stories to each other at the 
beach in an original and entertaining book for. 
new readers. 

The Voyage Begun, by Nancy Bond (Margaret K. 
McElderry/Atheneum, 1981)— absorbing specu- 
lative fiction set only decades from today and 
peopled with memorable characters of several 
generations, both genders, and varied living 
styles. * 

The Gathering, by Virginia Hamilton (Greenwillow, 
1981)— whose fantasy world created within the 
framework of modern evolutionary theory ena- 
bles the concepts of time, change, power, and 
responsibility to be newly explored. 

The Battle Horse, by Harry Kullman, translated from 
the Swedish by George Blecher and Lone Thy- 
gesen-Blecher (Bradbury, 1981) — a somber and 
compelling novel from Sweden for teenaged 
readers in which conflicts between class and 
gender are examined and themes of survival, 
justice, and romance are developed through lit- 
erary allusions. 

The list of good books could be much longer: 
Lives of the Artists, by M.B. Goffstein (Farrar, 1982); 
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Playing Beatie Bow, by Ruth Park (Atheneum, 1982); 
and Good Night, Mr. Tom, by Michelle Magorian 
(Harper, 1982) are only three of the new books 
we've identified as 'good'' through this discussion 
technique during recent months. This is why., at the 
end of each year, we publish our own list of good 
books— "CCBC. Choices. " 

At a time when we adults ponder the fate of 
this planet; when lack of federal funds will continue 
to erode human and educational services to chil- 
dren; when the economy and new technologies will 
affect publishing even 'more, than we've 'already 
seen; an& when the sales volume of computer- 
controlled shopping mall and strip center book ven- 
dors is directly altering some of what gets published 
or kept in print for children; we must improve our 
knowledge of how to find and use good books to 
meet many different information needs as well ^es 
entertainment preferences. 



At such a time, as I attempt to locate -and 
appreciate good books for children, I . find myself 
referring to a fine statement published in 1979, The 
International Year of the Child, by IBBY, the Inter- 
national Board oh Books for Young People. The 
statement 'Children's Books for a Better World' ' 
calls for the variety of "good" books necessary for 
children everywhere who, first, must be ensured of 
the ability to read, and second, must have a wide 
and rich selection of stylistically interesting, accu- 
rate, entertaining, beautiful, imagination-stretching, 
GOOD books to read! 

Note: "CCBC Choices'' is available annually at $1.00 
from The Friends of the CCBC, Inc., P.O. Box 5288, 
M adison, Wl 53705. 

Stephen Roxburgh is editor-in-chief of children's books 
at Farrar, Straus, and Giroux; Charlotte Zolotow is editor, 
Charlotte Zolotow Books, Harper and Row; Madeleine 
L'Engie, whose full-length article appears on page 332 of 
this issue, is an award winning author from New- York 
City; and Ginny Moore Kruse is director of the Cooperative 
Children's Book Center of Wisconsin. 
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Louise M. Rosenblatt 



The Literary Transaction: 
Evocation and Response 



The term response seems firmly established in the 
vocabulary of the theory, criticism, and teaching of 
literature. Perhaps I should feel some satisfaction 
at the present state of affairs since I am sometimes 
referred to as the earliest exponent of what is 
termed reader-response criticism or theory. 1 Yet 
the more the term is invoked, the more concerned 
I become over the diffuseness of its usage. In the 
days wh6n simply to talk about the reader s re- 
sponse was considered practically subversive, it 
would undoubtedly have been premature to demand 
greater precision in the use of the term. Now that 
the importance of the reader's. role is becoming 
more and more widely acknowledged, it seems es- 
sential to differentiate some of the aspects of the 
reading event that are frequently covered by the 
broad heading of "response." 

Response implies an object. 'Response to 
what?" is the question. There must be a story or 
a poem or a play to which to respond. Few theories 
of reading today view the literary work as ready- 
made in the text, waiting to imprint itself on the 
blank A ape of the reader* s mind. Yet, much talk 
about response seems to imply something like that, 
at least so fr. as assuming the text to be all- 
important in determining whether the result will be, 
say. an abstract factual statement or a poem. Un- 
fortunately, important though the text is, a story 
or a poem does not come into being simply because 
the text contains a narrative or the lines indicate 
rhythm and rhyme. Nor. is it a matter simply of the 
reader's ability to give lexical meaning to the words. 

Louise M. Rosenbtatt is professor emeritus at New York 
University. 



In order to deal with my assigned topic, it becomes 
necessary, therefore, to sketch some elements of 
my view of the reading process, 2 to suggest some 
aspects of what happens when reader meets text. 
(Note that although I refer mainly to reading, I shall 
be defining processes that apply generally to en- 
counters with either spoken or written symbols.) 
This will require consideration of the nature of lan- 
guage, especially as manifested in early childhood. 
Only then shall I venture to develop some impli- 
cations concerning children, literature, and re- 
sponse. 

The Reading Process and the Reader's Stance 

Reading is a transaction, a two-way process, 
involving a reader and a text at a particular time 
under particular circumstances. I use John Dewey's 
term, transaction, to emphasize the contribution of 
both reader and text. The words in their particular 
pattern stir up elements of memory, activate areas 
of consciousness. The reader, bringing past ex- 
perience of language and of the world to the task, 
sets up tentative notions of a subject, of some 
framework into which to fit the ideas as the words 
unfurl. If the subsequent words do not fit into the 
framework, it may have to be revised, thus opening 
up new and further possibilities for the text that 
follows. This implies a constant series of selections 
from the multiple possibilities offered by the text 
and their synthesis into an organized meaning. 

But the most important choice of all must be 
made early, in the reading event— the overarching 
choice of what I term the reader s stance, his "men- 
tal set," so to speak. The reader may be seeking 
information, as in a textbook; he may want direc- 
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tions for action, as in a driver s manual; he may 
be seeking some logical conclusion, as in a political 
article-. In all such reading he will narrow his at- 
tention to building up the meanings, the ideas, the 
directions to be retained; attention focuses on ac- 
cumulating what is to be carried away at the end 
of the reading. Hence I term this stance efferent, 
from the Latin word meaning "to carry away." 

If, on the other hand, the reader seeks a story, 
a poem, a play, his attention will shift inward, will 
center on what is being created during the actual 
reading. A much broader range of elements will be 
allowed to rise into consciousness, not simply the 
abstract concepts that the words point to, but also 
what those objects or referents stir up of personal 
feelings, ideas, and attitudes. The very sound and 
rhythm of the words will be attended to. Out of 
these ideas and feelings, a new experience, the 
story or poem, is shaped and lived through. I call 
this kind of reading aesthetic, from the Greek word 
meaning "to sense" or "to perceive." Whether the 
product of the reading will be a poem, a literary 
work of art, depends, then, not simply on the text 
but also on the stance of the reader. 

I am reminded of the first grader whose teacher 
told the class to learn the following verses: 

In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
Columbus crossed the ocean blue. 

When called on the next day, the youngster 
recited: 

In fourteen hundred and ninety-three 
Columbus crossed the bright blue sea. 

Questioned as to why she had changed it, she 
simply said she liked it better that way. ^ 

I submit that this represents a problem in stance. 
The teacher had wanted her to read efferently, in 
order to retain the date "1492." The pupil had read 
aesthetically, paying attention to the qualitative ef- 
fect, to her own responses, not only to the image 
of the ship crossing the sea, but also to the sound 
of the words in her ear, and in this instance the 
discomfort evidently occasioned by the reversal of 
the normal adjective-noun order. 

Freeing ourselves from the notion that the text 
dictates the stance seems especially difficult, pre- 
cisely because the experienced reader carries out 
many of the processes automatically or subcon- 
sciously. We may select a text because it suits our 
already chosen, efferent or aesthetic, purposes. Or 
we note clues or cues in the text— the author 
announces the intention t6' explain or convince, for 



example, and we adopt the appropriate efferent 
stance. Or we note broad margins and uneven lines, 
and automatically fall into the stance that will enable 
us to create and experience a poem. 

Any text, however, can be read either way. We 
may approach novels as sociological documents, 
efferently seeking to accumulate evidence concern- 
ing, say, the treatment of children in the 19th cen- 
tury. The "pop" poet may select a "job wanted" 
advertisement, arrange its phrases in separate lines, 
and thus signal us to read it aesthetically, to ex- 
perience its human meaning, as a poem. Some- 
times, of course, readers adopt an inappropriate 
attitude— for example, reading a political article 
aesthetically when they should be efferently paying 
attention to facts. And many people, alas, read the 
texts of stories and poems efferently. 

Recognizing that the reader's stance inevitably 
affects what emerges from the reading does not 
deny the importance of the text in the transaction. 
Some texts offer greater rewards than do others. 
A Shakespeare tex*, say, offers more potentialities 
for an aesthetic reading than one by Longfellow. 
We teachers know, however, that one cannot pre- 
dict which text will give rise to the better evocation 
— the better lived-through poem— without knowing 
the other part of the transaction, the reader. 

Sometimes the text gives us confusing clues. 
I'm reminded of a letter a colleague received. "Dear 
Professor Baldwin," it began, "You will forgive my 
long silence when you learn about the tragedy that 
has befallen me. In June, my spouse departed from 
the conjugal domicile with a gentleman of the vi- 
cinity." The first sentence announces that we should 
adopt an aesthetic stance. The second would be 
appropriate in a legal brief, since the vocabulary 
seems adapted to an impersonal, efferent stance. 

Any reading event falls somewhere on the con- 
tinuum between the aesthetic and the efferent poles; 
between, for example, a lyric poem and a chemical 
formula. I speak of a predominantly efferent stance, 
because according to the iext and the reader s 
purpose, some attention to qualitative elements of 
consciousness may enter. Similarly, aesthetic read- 
ing involves or includes referential or cognitive ele- 
ments. Hence, the importance of the reader s 
selective attention in the reading process. 

We respond, then, to what we are calling forth 
in the transaction with the text. In extreme cases 
it may be that the transaction is all-of-a-piece, so 
to speak. The efferent reader of the directions for 
first aid in an accident may be so completely ab- 
sorbed in the abstract concepts of the actions ad- 
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vised that nothing else will enter consciousness. 
Or an aesthetic reader may be so completely ab- 
sorbed in living through a lyric poem or may so 
completely identify with a character in a story that 
nothing else enters consciousness. But in most 
reading there is not only the stream of choices and 
syntheses that construct meaning; there is also a 
stream of accompanying reactions to the very 
meaning being constructed. For example, in reading 
a newspaper or a legal document, the "meaning" 
will be constructed, and there will be an accom- 
panying feeling of acceptance or doubt about the 
evidence cited or the logical argument. 

In aesthetic reading, we respond to the very 
story or poem that we are evoking during the trans- 
action with the text. In order to shape the work, 
we draw on our reservoir of past experience with 
people and the world, our past inner linkage of 
words and things, our past encounters with spoken 
or written texts. We listen to the sound of the 
words in the inner ear; we lend our sensations, our 
emotions, our sense of being alive, to the new 
experience which, we feel, corresponds to the text. 
We participate in the story, we identify with the 
characters, we share their conflicts and their feel- 
ings. 

At the same time there is a stream of responses 
being generated. There may be a sense of pleasure 
in our own creative activity, an awareness of pleas- 
ant or awkward sound and movement in the words, 
a feeling of approval or disapproval of the char- 
acters and their behavior. We may be aware of a 
contrast between the assumptions or expectations 
about life that we brought to the reading and the 
attitudes, moral codes, social situations we are 
living through in the world created in transaction 
with the text. 

Any later reflection on our reading will therefore 
encompass all of these elements. Our response will 
have its beginnings in the reactions that were con- 
current with the evocation, with the lived-through 
experience. Thus an organized report on, or artic- 
ulation of, our response to a work involves mainly 
- efferent. activity as we look back on the reading 
event— an abstracting and categorizing of elements 
of the aesthetic experience, and an ordering and 
development of our concurrent reactions. 

I have tried briefly to suggest some major as- 
pects of my view of the reading process— reading 
as basically a transaction between the reader and 
the text; the importance of the reader s selective 
attention to what is aroused in consciousness 
through intercourse with the words of the text; the 
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need to adopt a predominant stance to guide the 
process of selection and synthesis; the construction 
.of efferent meaning or the participation in aesthetic 
evocation; the current of reactions to the very ideas 
and experiences being evoked. To develop the ca- 
pacity for such activities is the aim of "the teaching 
of reading and literature." We shall find support 
and clarification in going on to consic^r children's 
early entrance into language and into literature. It 
will then perhaps be possible to arrive at some 
implications for desirable emphasis in the child's 
early transactions with texts. 

Entrance into Language 

The transactional view of the human being in 
a two-way, reciprocal relationship with the envi- 
ronment is increasingly reflected in current psy- 
chology, as it frees itself from the constrictions of 
behaviorism. 3 Language, too, is less and less being 
considered as "context-free." 4 Children's sensori- 
motor exploration of the physical environment and 
their interplay with the human and social environ- 
ment are increasingly seen as sources and condi- 
tions of language behavior. During the prelinguistic 
period, the child is "learning to mean," 5 learning 
the functions of language through developing a 
personal sound-system for communicating with oth- 
ers before assimilating the linguistic code of the 
social environment. 

Recent research on children's early language 
supports William James's dynamic picture of the 
connection among language, the objects and re- 
lations to which it refers, and the internal states 
associated with them — sensations* images, per- 
cepts and concepts, feelings of quality, feelings of 
tendency. James says, "The stream of conscious- 
ness matches [the words] by an inward coloring of 
its own. ... We ought to say a feeling of and, a 
feeling of if, a feeling of but, and a feeling of by, 
quite as readily as we say a feeling of blue or a 
feelino^of cold" 6 

^Verner and Kaplan, in their study of symbol 
formation, show us the child at first internalizing 
such "a primordial matrix" of sensations and pos- 
tural and imaginal elements. The child's early voc- 
ables "are evoked by total happenings and are 
expressive not only of reference to an event ex- 
ternal to the child," but also of "the child's attitudes, 
states, reactions, etc." 7 Evidence of this early sjense 
of words as part of total happenings is tt>e fact 
that some children at five years of age may still 
believe that the name is an inherent part of the 
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referent. Cat at first is as much an attribute of the 
creature as its fur or pointed ears. Thus, in language 
as in experience in general, the child is faced with 
the need for a process of differentiation of percep- 
tion> The child's movement toward conventional 
linguistic forms entails a sorting out of these various 
elements. ^~ 

Werner (and Kaplan describe the sorting-out 
process as jn "inner-dynamic or form-building" or 
"schematising" activity. Acquisition of language is 
a "twin process," they show us, because the child 
must learn 7 to link the same internal, organismic 
state both, to the sense of an external* referent or 
object, on the one hand, and to a symbolic or 
linguistic vehicle, on the other. What links a word, 
cat, to its referent, the animal, is their connection 
with the same internal state. 

Bates similarly sees the emergence of symbols 
as "the selection process, the choice of one aspect 
of a complex array to serve as the top of the 
iceberg, a light-weight mental token" that can stand 
for the whole "mental file drawer" of associations 
and can be used for higher-order cognitive opera- 
tions, 9 In other words, the child learns to abstract 
from the total context in order to arrive at a gen- 
eralized concept of "cat." 

This process of decontextualization is, of 
course, essential to the development of the ability 
to think, to apply the symbol to new contexts and 
situations. The "mental token" is the public mean- 
ing of the word. Understandably, parents and 
schools welcome and foster this phase. But much 
less attention has been paid to the broad base of 
"the iceberg" of meaning. 10 "The sense of a word," 
Vygotsky reminds us, "is the sum of all the psy- 
chological events aroused in our consciousness by 
the word. It is a dynamic, fluid, complex whole. . 
The dictionary meaning of a word is no more than 
a stone in the edifice of sense. . Along with 
the cognitive abstraction from past experiences 
which is the public meaning of the word, there are 
the private kinesthetic and affective elements that 
comprise the complex, fluid matrix in which lan- 
guage is anchored. 

The Literary Transaction 

The connection can now be made with the view 
of the reading process that I have sketched. The 
role of selective attention in the two kinds of reading 
becomes apparent. In predominantly efferent read- 
ing, the child must learn to focus on extracting the 
public meaning of the text. Attention must be given 



mainly to the "token" top-of-We-inner-iceberg, to 
organizing the abstract concepts the verbal symbols 
point to. These can yield the information, the di- 
rections, the logical conclusions that will be the 
residue of the reading act. 

In aesthetic reading, the child must learn to 
draw on more of the experiential matrix. Instead 
of looking outward mainly to the public referents, 
the reader must include the personal, the qualita- 
tive, kinesthetic, sensuous inner resonances of the 
words. Hence attention is turned toward what is 
immediately lived-through in transaction with the 
text, toward what is being shaped as the story or 
the poem. 

Both efferent reading and aesthetic reading 
should be taught. If I concentrate on aesthetic read- 
ing, it is not only because our interest here today 
is in children and literature, but also because it is 
the kind of reading most neglected in our schools. 

Contrary to the general tendency to think of 
the efferent, the "literal," as primary, the child's 
earliest language behavior seems closest to a pri- 
marily aesthetic approach to experience. The poet, 
Dylan Thomas, told a friend, "When I experience 
anything, I experience it as a thing and as a word 
at the same time, both amazing,' 12 Such a bond * 
between language and the inner experiential matrix 
continues to be stressed in recent studies of chil- 
dren's early language. Words are primarily aspects 
of sensed, felt, lived-through experiences: 

Beginning about the last quarter of the first 
year and continuing through the second, in- 
creased differentiations of self and other, the 
sharpening of self-awareness and the self-con- 
cept, and the ability to form and store memories 
enable the infant to begin the development of 
affectiye-cognitive structures, the linking or 
bonding of particular affects or patterns of af- 
fects with images and symbols, including words 
and ideas. . . . 

Since there is essentially an infinite variety 
of emotion-symbol interactions, affective-cog- 
nitive structures are far and away the predom- 
inant motivational features in consciousness 
soon after the acquisition of language. 13 

Dorothy White, in her classic diary of her child's 
introduction to books before" age five, documents 
the transactional character of language. She notes 
how, at age two, experience feeds into language, 
and how language helps the child to handle further 
experience. 
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The experience makes the book richer and 
the book enriches the personal experience even 
at this level. I am astonished at the early age 
this backward and forward flow between books 
and life takes place. With adults or older chil- 
dren one cannot observe it so easily, but here 
at this age when all a child's experiences are 
known and the books read are shared, when 
the voli^ble gabble "which is her speech reveals 
all the associations, the interaction is seen very 
clearly. Now and again Carol mystifies me with 
a reference to life next door, or with some 
transposed pronunciation which defeats me, 
but on the whole I know her frame of refer- 
ence. 14 

White also illustrates the private facet of the 
child's acquisition of the public language. Having 
observed the actual experiences that fed into the 
child's words, the mother realizes that she under- 
stands the child's particular meanings and emphasis 
on words that even the father cannot grasp. Of 
course, it is such private overtones that we all draw 
on in our aesthetic reading. 

Parents and teachers have generally recog- 
nized signs of the young child's affinity for the 
aesthetic stance. Joseph Conrad tells us that the 
aim of the novelist is "to make you hear, to make 
you feel— it is, before all, to make you see." 15 
Children enthralled by hearing or reading a story 
or a poem often give various nonverbal signs of 
such immediacy, of experience. They delightedly 
sway to the sound and rhythm of words; their facial 
expressions reveal sensitivity to tone; their postural 
responses and gestures imitate the actions being 
described. That they are often limited by lack of 
knowledge, by immature cognitive strategies, in no 
toay contradicts the fact that they are living through 
aesthetic experiences, their attention focused on 
what, in their transaction with the words, they can 
see and hear and feel. 

A most eloquent verbal sign that the story or 
poem is being aesthetically experienced is the child's 
'Read it again.'' White's account of her daughter's 
"voluble gabble'* as stories are read testifies that 
a reiaxed, receptive atmosphere, with no questions 
or requirements, is conducive to children's verbal 
expressions of that second stream of reactions to 
the work that is the source of 'responses/' White s 
book shows a child, even before age five, offering 
various kinds of verbal signs of aesthetic listening 
— questions, comments, comparisons with life ex- 
periences and with other stories, rejection because 
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the story puzzles or frightens, or because it offers 
no links with the child's past experiences. 

When an adolescent girl calls the story of a 
wallflower at her first dance "the greatest tragedy 
I have ever read" we must recognize that this is 
a sign of the intensity of the lived-through trans- 
action with the text, and not a judgment on the 
relative potentialities of this book and, say, King 
Lear This transactional process is especially dem- 
onstrated in early reading and listening to stories. 
White tells of reading to her three-year-old the story 
of a small boy who wakes one morning to find 
himself the sole inhabitant of his town. White re- 
marks: 

All this to an older child might well represent 
a delirium of joy and liberty, but to Carol, whose 
pleasure is the presence of people, not their 
absence, it was stark tragedy. "He's all by 
himself,*' she said, overcome and deeply 
mournful, Paul's isolation obviously wounded 
and shocked her, but I had the feeling thatjn 
creating this* dismay, the book provided her 
with the most tremendous emotional experi- 
ence she has known in all her reading. How- 
ever, here's the rub, this emotional experience 
was of a kind totally different from anything 
the author had planned to provide, for planned 
he had. 16 

The author, she points out, may plan a particular 
book, but "one cannot plan what children will take 
from it." 

Understanding the transactional nature of read- 
ing would correct the tendency of adults to look 
only at the text and the author's presumed inten- 
tion, and to ignore as irrelevant what the child 
actually does make of it. As in the instance just 
cited, it may be that the particular experience or 
preoccupations the child brings to the spoken or 
printed text permit some one part to come most 
intensely alive. Let us not brush this aside in our 
eagerness to do justice to the total text or to put 
that part into its proper perspective in the story. 
It is more important that we reinforce the child's 
discovery that texts can make possible such intense 
personal experience. Other stories, continued read- 
ing, the maturation of cognitive powers, will con- 
tribute to the habit of attending to the entire text 
or organizing the sequence of episodes into a whole. 
We have the responsibility first of all to develop 
the habit and the capacity for aesthetic reading. 
Responsibility to the total text and the question of 
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the author s intention' comes later — with all the 
indeterminacy of meaning that implies. 17 

The notion that first the child must "under- 
stand" the text cognitively, efferently, before it can 
be responded to aesthetically is a rationalization 
that must be rejected. Aesthetic reading, we have 
seen, is not efferent reading with a layer of affective 
associations added on later. (I call this the "jam 
on bread'' theory of literature.) Rather, we have 
seen that the aesthetic stance, in shaping what is 
understood, produces a meaning in which cognitive 
and affective, referential and emotive, denotational 
and connotational, are intermingled. The child may 
listen to the sound, hear the tone of the narrative 
"voice," evoke characters and actions, feel the 
quality of the event, without being able to analyze 
or name it. Hence the importance of finding ways 
to insure that an aesthetic experience has hap- 
pened, that a story or a poem has been lived- 
through, before we hurry the young listener or reader 
into something called "response." This is often 
largely an efferent undertaking to paraphrase, sum- 
marize, or categorize. Evocation should precede 
response. 

Maintaining Aesthetic Capacity 

Why, if the capacities for aesthetic experience 
are so amply provided at the outset of the child's 
linguistic development, do we encounter in our 
schools and in our adult society such a limited 
recourse to the pleasures of literature? We cannot 
take the easy route of blaming television for this, 
since it was a problem already lamented at least 
50 years ago. 

One tendency is to assume a natural devel- 
opmental loss of aesthetic capacity, onat the least, 
interest, as the child grows older. We often still 
share Wordsworth's romantic view that "Shades 
of the prison-house begin to close/Upon the growing 
boy," 18 Some believe that in the early school years 
children become mainly concerned with the "real" 
and reject "the worlds of the imaginative and the. 
fantastic." This idea, and confusion of the aesthetic 
stance with the fictive, with the imaginative or fan- 
tasy, may have contributed to the neglect of lit- 
erature in the middle years. 

The child's problem of delimiting the objects 
and the nature of the real world may at a certain 
stage foster a preoccupation with clarifying the 
boundary between reality and fantasy. But distrust 
of fantasy should not be equated with rejection of 
aesthetic experience. Literary works representing 



real" events and "real" people can be read with 
all the sensuous, kinesthetic, imaginative richness 
that are applied to fantasy. Imagination is needed 
also in cognitive processes, in the process of re- 
membering, in thinking of the past, in thinking of 
alternative solutions to a problem. Again, we need 
to see that the reader s stance transcends the 
distinction between the real and the fictive. 

The obvious question, in all such developmental 
generalization, is— to what extent are the changes 
observed due to innate factors and to what extent 
are they the result of environmental influences? 
Fortunately, an ethnographic emphasis is beginning 
to be valued in contemporary research on the teach- 
ing of English, 19 and I should wish only to broaden 
its purview. Hence the question: to what extent 
does the emphasis in our culture on the primarily 
practical, technical, empirical, and quantitative con- 
tribute to the reported loss of aesthetic receptivity 
as the child grows older? Why do we find teachers 
at every level, from the early years through high 
school and college, seeming always to be having* 
to start from scratch in teaching poetry? 

The fact of the great diversity of the cultures 
evolved by human beings is in itself testimony to 
the power of the environment into which the child 
is born. Anthropologists are making us aware of 
how subtle signals from adults and older children 
are assimilated By the infant, "In depth" studies of 
child-rearing and particular customs or rituals doc- 
ument the complexity of the individual s assimilation 
to his cultiire. 20 All who are concerned about ed- 
ucation and children have a responsibility tojnter- 
pret this process to our society, and to be actively 
critical of the negative aspects of our culture. Just 
as the medical profession is helping us relate our 
physteal health to general environmental and cul- 
v tural conditions, so we as professionals need to 
emphasize the importance of the child's general 
social, economic, and intellectual environment both 
outside and in the school. 

A nurturing environment that values the whole 
range of human achievements, the opportunity for 
stimulating experiences, cultivation of habits of ob- 
servation, opportunities for satisfying natural curi- 
osity about the world, a sense of creative freedom— 
all of these toy the foundation for linguistic devel- 
opment. Reading, we know, is not an encapsulated 
skill that can be added on like a splint tQjan arm. 
If I have dwelt so long on the organismic basis of 
all language, it is because reading draws on the 
whole person s past transactions with the environ- 
ment, Reading, especially aesthetic reading, ex- 
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tends the scope of that environment and feeds the 
growth erf the indivLetfial, who can then bring a richer 
self to tutther transactions with life and literature. 
We must\at least indicate awareness of broader 
underlying societal or cultural needs before we go 
on to talk about the teaching of reading, and es- 
pecially the teaching of literature, the kind of reading 
our economy-minded school boards often consider 
elitist and dispensable. 

In my sketch of the child's acquisition of the 
environing language system, I. presented as a nat- 
ural and desirable development the selective proc- 
ess by which the child detaches a sense of the 
public meaning of a verbal symbol^m its personal 
organismic matrix. But in our society the emphasis, 
at home and at school, is almost entirely on that 
decontextualizing, abstracting process. Parents quite 
rightly welcome ttie child's abstracting-out of words 
so that they can be applied to other instances of 
the same category and be used in new situations. 
Of coarse, the child needs to participate in the 
public, referential linguistic system. Of course, the 
child needs to distinguish between what the society 
considers "rear* and what fantasy. Of course, the 
rational, empirical, scientific, logical components of 
our culture should be transmitted. 

Nevertheless, are these aptitudes not being 
fostered — or at least favored — at the expense 
of other potentialities of the human being and of 
our culture? The quality of education in general is 
being diluted by neglect of, sacrifice of, the rich 
organismic, personal, experiential source of both 
efferent and aesthetic thinking. Is there not evidence 
of the importance of the affective, the imaginative, 
the fantasizing activities even for ihe development 
of cognitive abilities and creativity in all modes of 
human endeavor? 

Throughout the entire educational process, the 
child in our society seems to be receiving the same 
signal: adopt the efferent stance. What can be 
quantified — the most public of efferent modes — 
becomes often the guide to what is taught, tested, 
or researched. In the teaching of reading, and even 
of literature, failure to recognize the importance of 
the two stances seems to me to be at the root of 
much of the plight of literature today. » 

One of the most troubling instances of the 
confusion of stances is the use of stories to teach 
efferent reading skills. Is it not a deception to induce 
the child's interest through a narrative and then, in 
the effort to make sure it has been (literally, effer- 
ently) "understood," to raise questions that imply 
that only an efferent reading was necessary? Even 
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more disconcerting is the neglect of the aesthetic 
stance when the declared aim is ' the teaching of 
literature, " when stories and poems are presented, 
not as exercises for reading skills, but presumably 
for their value as literature, for their capacity to 
present images of life, to entertain, to deal with 
human situations and problems, to open up vistas 
of different personalities and different milieus. Here, 
too, the concern in most classes still seems to be 
first of all with the kinds of response that can be 
met by efferent reading. Questions 6ften ask for 
highly specific factual details — What did the boy 
do, where did he go, what did he see, what does 
this word mean? At the other extreme is the tend- 
ency to nudge the young reader toward a labeling, 
a generalization, a paraphrase, a summary that 
again requires an abstracting analytic approach to 
what has been read. Repeated questions of that 
sort soon teach the young reader to approach the 
next texts with an efferent stance. Studies of stu- 
dents' responses to literature have revealed the 
extent to which in a seemingly open situation the 
young reader-will respond in ways already learned 
from the school environment. 21 The results of the 
1979-80 National Assessment of Reading and Lit- 
erature demonstrate that the traditional teacher- 
dominated teaching of literature, with its emphasis 
on approved or conventional interpretations, does 
not produce many readers capable of handling their 
initial responses or relating them to the text. Ques- 
tions calling for traditional analyses of character or 
theme, for example, reveal such shallowness of 
response. 

Educators and psychologists investigating chil- 
dren's aesthetic activities and development reflect 
a similar tendency to focus on the efferent— a leg- 
acy, perhaps, from the hegemony of traditional be- 
haviorist experimental research methodology. 
Investigations of children's use of metaphqr seem 
often actually to bS 'testing children's cognitive 
metalinguistic abilities. Studies of the "grammar" 
of story tend also to eliminate the personal aesthetic 
event and to center on the cognitive ability to ab- 
stract out its narrative structure. Stories or poems 
can thus become as much a tooi for studying the 
child's advance through the Piagetian stages of 
cognitive or analytic thinking as would a series of 
history texts or science texts. 

Implications for Teaching 

What, then, are the implications for teaching? 
The view of language and the reading process I 
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have sketched demonstrates the importance-of trie 
early years for the development of adult readers 
able to share in the pleasures and benefits of lit- 
erature. The theoretical positions I have sketched 
apply, t believe, throughout the entire educational 
span, from the beginning reader to the adult critic. 
At every stage, of course, knowledge of students 
and books is essential to the sound application of. 
any theoretical guidelines. At best, I can only sug- 
gest criteria for differentiating between potentially 
counterproductive of fruitful practices. I shall un- 
doubtedly only be offering theoretical support for 
what many sensitive teachers are already doing. 

A reading stance is basically an expression of 
purpose. Children will read efferently in order to 
arrive at some desired result, some answer to a ' 
question, some explanation of a puzzling situation, 
some directions as to procedures tc be followed in 
an interesting activity. 

Aesthetic reading, by its very nature, has an 
intrinsic purpose, the desire to have a pleasurable, 
interesting experience for its own sake. (The older 
the studentSTthe more likely we are to forget this.) 
We should be careful not to confuse the student 
by suggesting other, extrinsic purposes, no matter 
how admirable. That will turn attention away from 
participating in what is being evoked. 

Paradoxically, when the transactions are lived 
through for their own sake, they will probably have 
as by-products the educational, informative, social, 
and moral values for which literature is often praised. 
Even enhancement of skills may result. By the same 
token, literary works often fail to emerge at ail if 
the texts are offered as the means for the dem- 
onstration of reading skills. 

Exercises and readings that do not satisfy such ; 
meaningful purposes for the child, ,but are consid- «' 
ered defensible' means of developing skills, should 
be offered 'separately, honestly, as exercises. If 
needed, they should be recognized as ancillary and 
supplementary to the real business of reading for 
meaning, whether efferent or aesthetic. 22 

I speak c3f both the teaching of efferent reading 
and the teaching of aesthetic reading because the 
distinctions in purpose and process should be made 
clear from the outset. (Of course, Udo not mean 
to imply theoretical explanation of them to the child.) 
If reading is presented as a meaningful, purposive 
activity, and if texts are presented in meaningful 
situations, the two kinds of stance should naturally 
emerge. Texts should be presented that clearly 
satisfy one or another purpose. Given the linguistic 
' development of the child, probably there should be 



greater emphasis in the earlier stages on aesthetic 
listening and reading. 

This view of thevtwo stances opens up the 
necessity for a new and more rounded concept of 
comprehension in both efferent and aesthetic read- 
ing. I shall venti|jp here only the suggestion that 
this will involve attention to the transactional, two- 
way, process and to affective as well as cognitive 
components of meaning. Recent interest of some 
psychologists in the. role of context in comprehen- 
sion indicates movement in this direction. 23 

In the teaching of literature, then, our primary 
responsibility is to encourage, not get in the way 
of, the aesthetic stance. As the child carries on the 
process of decontextualization that serves the log : 
ical, analytic, cdgnitive abilities whose development 
Piaget traced so influentially, we need also to keep 
alive the habit of paying selective attention to the 
inner states, the kinesthetic tensions, the feelings, 
the colorings of the stream of consciousness, that 
accompany all cognition, and that particularly make 
possible the evocation of literary works of art from 
texts. 

Much of what we need to do can fortunately 
be viewed as a reinforcement of the child's own 
earliest linguistic processes, richly embedded in a 
cognitive-affective matrix. Transactions with texts 
that offer some linkage with the child's own ex- 
periences anc j concerns can give rise aesthetically 
-to n© w experiences. These in turn open new lin- 
guistic windows into the world. Recall that when I 
refer to a reading event, it can be either hearing 
the text read or having the printed text. Both types 
of literary experience should continue into the el- 
ementary years. 

A receptive, nonpressured atmosphere will free 
the child to adopt the aesthetic stance with pleasant 
anticipation, without worry about future demands. 
There will be freedom, too, for various kinds of 
spontaneous nonverbal and verbal expression dur- 
ing the reading. These can be considered intermin- 
gled signs of participation in, and reactions to, the 
evoked story or poem. 

After the reading, our initial function is to deepen 
the experience. (We know one cannot predict de- 
velopments in a teaching situation, but we can think 
in terms of priority of emphasis.) We should help 
the young reader to return to, relive, savor, the 
experience. For continuing the focus on what has 
been seen, heard, felt, teachers have successfully 
provided the opportunity for various forms, of non- 
verbal expression or response: drawing, painting, 
playacting, dance. These may sometimes become 
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ends tn themselves, perhaps valuable for a child's 
development, but only very generally relevant to 
the reading purposes. Such activities can, however, 
offer an aesthetic means of giving form to a sense 
of what has been lived through in the liTerary trans- 
action. This can give evidence of what has caught 
the young readers attention, what has stirred 
pleasant or unpleasant reactions. This can lead 
back to the text. 

Requests for verbal responses create the great- 
est hazards. Adults may, often unconsciously, re- 
veal a testing motive. Perhaps there will be a 
suggestion of what the approved or "correct" re- 
sponse should be. Sometimes there is a tacit steer- 
ing toward an efferent or analytic stance, toward 
the kinds of subjects the adult thinks interesting or 
important. The reader is often hurried away from 
the aesthetic experience and turned to efferent 
analyst:; by questions such as those appended to 
stories in various basal readers and anthojogies 
and by teachers' questions or tests "checking 
whether the student has read the text." Questions 
that call for the traditional analyses of character, 
setting, and plot are often premature or routine, 
contributing to shallow, efferent readings, 

Some object that the formalists and post-struc- 
turalists are right in identifying literature with its 
system of conventions, its technical traits! My reply 
is that, by focusing on these components of the 
text, they fail to do justice to the total aesthetic 
experience. Metaphor, narrative structure, linguistic 
convention?, verbal techniques are, of course, im- 
portant elements of literary" texts, and they con- 
tribute much to the quality of the aesthetic 
transaction. But they are vacuous concepts without 
recognition of the importance of stance. Poetic met- 
aphors or narrative suspense, for example, become 
operative, come tnto existence, only if the reader 
pays attention to the inner states that these verbal 
patterns Arouse. After this repeatedly happens, we 
can communicate to our students the appropriate 
terminology — when they need it! "Form" is some- 
thing* felt on the pulses, first of all. 

How, then, can we deal with the young reader's 
responses without inhibiting the aesthetic experi- 
ence? Two answers to this quite real dilemma sug- 
gest themselves. First, a truly receptive attitude on 
the part of teacher and peers — and this requires 
strong efforts at creating such trust — - can be 
sufficient inducement to children to give sponta- 
neous verbal expression to what has been lived 
through. Once nonverbal or verbal comments have 
given some glimpse into the nature of what the 
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young readers have made of the text, the teacher 
can provide positive reinforcement by leading to 
further reflection on what in the experienced story 
or poem had triggered the reactions. Comments by 
other children and the teacher, of course, also con- 
tribute to this imaginative recall of the experience. 

.Second, if for some reason the teacher finds 
it appropriate to initiate discussion, remarks (or 
questions, if necessary!) can guide the reader s 
attention back toward the reading event. Questions 
can be sufficiently open to enable the young readers 
to select concrete details or parts of the text that 
had struck them most forcibly. The point is to foster 
expressions of response that keep the experiential, 
qualitative elements in mind, Did anything especially 
interest? annoy? puzzle? frighten? please? seem 
familiar? seem weird? The particular text and the 
teacher s knowledge of the readers involved will 
suggest suci. open-ended questions. The habit of 
the aesthetic stance, of attention to concrete detail, 
will be strengthened for further reading. Cognitive 
abilities, to organize, to interpret, or to explain, will 
be rooted in the ability to handle responses. (And 
enhanced "reading skills" will probably be a by- 
product!), 

The young reader will be stimulated to make 
the connections among initial responses, the evoked 
work, and the text. He may then be motivated to 
return to the actual words of the text, to deepen 
the experience. As students grow older, sharing of 
responses becomes the basis for valuable inter- 
change. Discovering that others have had different 
responses, have noticed what was overlooked, have 
made alternative interpretations, leads to self- 
awareness and self-criticism. 24 

At the opening of these remarks, I mentioned 
the need to clarify my own version of reader-re- 
sponse theory, but felt no urge to survey the gamut 
of competing theories, It seems important, however, 
to recall that the transactional theory avoids con- 
centration solely on the reader's contribution or on 
feeling for its own sake, 25 tfut centers on the re- 
ciprocal interplay of reader and text. For years I 
have extolled the potentialities of literature for aid- 
ing us to understand ourselves and others, for 
widening our horizons to include temperaments and 
cultures different from our own, for helping us to 
clarify i our conflicts in values, for illuminating our 
world. I have believed, and have become increas- 
ingly convinced, that these benefits spring only from 
emotional and intellectual participation in evoking 
the work of art, through reflection on our .own 
aesthetic experience. Precisely because every aes- 
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thetic reading of a text is a unique creation, woven 
out of the inner life and thought of the reader, the 
literary work of art can be a rich source of insight 
and truth. But it has become apparent that even 
when literature is presented to young readers, the 
efferent emphasis of our society and schools tends 
to negate the potential interest and benefits of the 
reading. Literature is "an endangered species." By 
establishing the habit of aesthetic evocation and 
personal response during the elementary years, 
teachers of children's literature can make a prime 
contribution to the health of our culture. 
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"The Book Was Okay. I Love You"— ' 
Social Aspects of Response to Literature 



Anyone who spends time in the serious observation 
of children with books, as we 4 have, will agree with 
Louise Rosenblatt (1978) that response to literature 
is a unique personal transaction between text and 
reader, and, we might add, between text and lis- 
tener. Certainly we have seen that one text does 
not necessarily bring the same response from in- 
dividuals whom we might expect to be very much 
alike. Take the case of two 4-year-olds hearing The 
Tale of Peter Rabbit (Potter, 1902) for the first time. 
"This is too scary, rt whispers one of them. "Don't 
read it>gain." The other child inches closer to the 
book to touch the pictures. "He's going to whack 
him on the head!" she predicts. This book is 
great! 

While young children wear their uniqueness 
openly, like a badge, it takes more careful obser- 
vation to see the older child's personal concerns 
at work in the transaction. Sometimes, we note, 
this means that stated responses come otit sound- 
ing as if they have very little to do with the taxt. 
Sam, a 10-year-old boy, is talking about how much 
he identified with the main character in Where the 
Red Fern Grows by Wilson Rawls (1961), a book 
which took htm two weeks to read. Suddenly he 
muses, 

I don't know. If you think "I'm not going to be 
here all the time, what's it going to be like 
when I'm gone — Pooh! Out of there — where 
am I going to be?" I just might be in one of 
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my favorite books or something. When you're 
dead, you'd think you might still be alive or 
thinking. When you're dead, you can become 
a book — a part of a book. 

The death of the main character's two dogs may 
have triggered Sam's thinking abQut where book 
characters come from or what happens to people 
after they die, an example of the unique persona) 
transaction which text arid reader create. 

Observing children with books has also made 
it possible for us to explore some of the devel- 
opmental -aspects of children's response which Ar- 
thur Applebee (1978) has described. One thing which 
Stands out in this regard is that children use char- 
acteristic modes of responding which seem to be 
age related. Primary children are more motor-ori- 
ented, for instance, given to spontaneous move- 
ment and deliberate acting out of bits of story, 
while middle graders are more likely to rely on their 
own verbal abilities. It is children's talk, of course, 
that seems most to reflect their levels of cognitive 
development. Seven year olds discussing Jack 
Kent's cumulative folk Jale, The Fat Cat (1971), 
were fascinated by the mechanics of the action in 
which the cat eats everything and everyone he 
meets. One protested that the cat "couldn't get all 
those gfteat big people in his mouth," and another 
questioned whether the woodcutter who released 
the victims from the cat's stomach would be able 
to "pu\ the bones back together." Children of this 
age are often absorbed in the task of articulating 
their understanding of the differences between real 
and make-believe. When we know that, we accept 
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their questioning of the literal possibilities in the 
story as a very reasonable sort of response. 

We also have evidence to support Norma 
Schlager s (1978) argument that children's' satis- 
faction with story, as well as their understanding 
of it, is related to their stages of development. 
Children in one fifth and sixth grade fclassroom 
voted Joan Aiken's The Wolves of Willoughby Chase 
(1963) the best book the teacher had read aloud 
so far jfhat year. The clear-cut action and the mel- 
odramatic style of the story gave readers contin- 
uous footing in the text. Children said, "The good 
and bad were distinct. There wasn't any middle" 
and 'They describe the people really well so you 
know what was happening every time.'' Another 
child added, it seems like I just saw it, like a TV 
program.'' It appears that these children enjoyed a 
book in which issues were not complex, the out- 
come was happy, good was greatly rewarded, and 
villainy roundly punished. This may remind us that 
middle graders, who can appreciate some of life's 
complexities, nonetheless long occasionally to re- 
turn to a stage-in development where some answers 
are easy. Andre Favat (1977) believed that fairy 
tales functioned in much the same way, as a more 
securely predictable worlo for readers who were 
just beginning to know how insecure and unpre- 
dictable the world can ictuafly be. 

In the time that we nave been invoJved in class- 
room observations, however, we have found that 
there are striking aspects of children's response 
which are neither developmental nor personal, but 
social. Literature is, after all, a reflection of and a 
key to, human experience. The younger the child, 
the more likely he or she is to experience literature 
itself in a context of human interaction — being 
r^ad to, read with, or enticed into a story. The 
literary transaction, the one-to-one conversation be- 
tween author and audience, is frequently sur- 
rounded by other voices. 

Consider the primary child who laboriously 
wrote, when asked by her teacher for an opinion 
of a new book, 'The book was okay. I love you." 
For this child, the book is not yet quite separate 
from- the voice' that reads it aloud; good feelings 
about teacher and story are intertwined. In the 
classroom, the author is not the only person behind 
the book. Throughout our observation we have 
noted that what chidren do with books, what they 



say about them, and what they seem to think of 
them are all influenced in part by other people. 

A Community of Readers 

We have proposed the idea of a "community 
of readers" to let us talk about how children, in 
alliance with friends and teacher, work together to 
help each other learn to read. Our observations 
have been made in classrooms where school read- 
ing does not differ from reading which the rest of 
the world does— where children read for pleasure 
and learn to read by reading books. We are struck 
by the ways children useihe classroom community 
to "pick their way to literacy," to borrow a phrase 
from Margaret Meek (1982). 

Middle grade children use each other for in- 
formation about what to read. The stamp of several 
readers' approval on a particular book assures the 
novice reader that someone has found satisfaction 
therein, A fifth grade girl reads Betsy Byars' The 
Pinballs (1977), saying "Everyone else in the class 
read it so I figured I ought to, too." Another child 
reports that "I usually read what Tammy reads" 
and a comparison of the reading records of the 
two girls confirms this. A fifth grade boy chooses 
William Sleator's The Green Futures of Tycho (1981) 
"bicause it sounded good. And Sherry read it and 
so did Tom." 

Just as adults use friends or the best seller 
list to pick the perfect book to take to the beach, 
children use these personal testimonies of their 
friends to help them decide what to read. Many 
teachers report that certain books such as Judy 
Blume's Superfudge (1980) or Roald Dahl's James 
and the Giant Peach (1961) or Shel Silverstein's 
Where the Sidewalk Ends (1974) are so encrusted 
in peer recommendations that they simply pass from 
hand to hand during the year until most of the class 
has read the 1>ook. 

Peer recommendation makes the act of choos- 
ing a book more efficient and less risky. As a sixth 
grader said, 

I like it when people recommend books to me. 
A lot of people will do that— look on the book- 
shelves and say "Oh, here's a good book'' and 
show it to me. I like that because it's easier 
for me. You don't have to search through every- 
• thing and most of my friends just like the same 
type of book J like. So, if they find a book, I'll 
believe them and I II try it. Normally, I II like the 
book. 
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The tantalizing question about recommendation 
is: What do the recommended books have in com- 
mon? Certain books are ready currency in.the class- 
room. Short books, tunny books, books with exciting 
or sensational elements, and books with interesting 
characters all invite comment. These books ,have 
a "talkable face," an easy "sharability." Whatever 
the drawing factor, these books make it easy for 
a child to say to another "Have, you read this?" 
or "Listen to this!" or, in the pase of a picture 
book, "Look. Did you see this?" As far as children's 
willingness to recommend the book is concerned, 
this talkable face is more important than any kind 
of critical integrity the book might or might not 
have. 

Other books with "talkable faces" are those 
such as Colby's Fighting Gear of World War II 
(1961), The Guinness Book of World Records 
(McWhirter, 1975), or informational books such as 
David Macaulays architectural construction books, 
Pyramid (1975) or Unbuilding (1980). These books 
invite children to read pieces and discuss the pic- 
tures. Boys linger over captions tying information 
to what they already know by talking about the 
pictures. Joke books are highly sharable as are 
some poetry books. Three 10-year-old boys hov- 
ered over a copy of Jack Prelutsky s poetry bodk, 
Rolling Harvey Down the Hill (1980). They first 
decided who would be which character: "I'm the 
one who tells the story," "I'm \he smart one," or 
I don't want to be Willy. He's the one who ate the 
worm." They then traded off in reading lines of the 
poems in the Book, laughing and commenting on 
Victoria Chess's illustrations. 

It is precisely this opportunity for talk about 
books and reading whioti makes the community of 
readers of such value to its members. Much of this 
talk occurs incidentally, and teachers may be un- 
aware of the many book-related small exchanges 
that happen. For instance, a child glances at a book 
on the desk of his friend or at one resting on the 
windowsill and says "It that any good?" and a 
small book discussion ensues. A chijd finishes a 
book and sighs, "That was a great book" and her 
friend says, "Can I read it after you?" A boy study- 
ing Anno's Counting Book (Anno, 1977) suddenly 
says to his deskmate "Oh, neat. Each time you 
turn a page there are more houses and roads. See? 
Three roads. Tffree houses. Three boats." 

Sometimes, too, the talk seems merely com- 
panionable, such as the two boys who lie on their 
backs in a loft area both reading separate copies 
of Fritz s What's the Big Idea, Ben Franklin? (1976). 
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"Wait. . . . Okay," says one and both turn pages 
simultaneously. "Dang; he's smart," offers the other, 
as both continue to read together. 

At other times, talk helps children remember 
and allows the community to help member's fill in 
the gaps. Speaking in front of groups without sup- 
port is terrifying for many children, but if they know 
that others will chime in and help, as a family helps 
each other in a shared context, the talking is less 
risky. For instance, a sixth grade boy is recounting 
to the class the plot of The Pintails (Byars, 1977) 
and falters over a word: "Harvey's got this . . . 
leg s all red. . . . something th£t happens when you 

get a cut " "Infection;" add several voices, and 

the boy is able to continue his narrative. 

Talk about books helps children increase the 
predictability of certain books or rehearse the con- 
tent as they read. A child who retells the story of 
Marilyn Sachs* Veronica Ganz (1968) is organizing 
the book for herself and is considering what the 
audience" is likely to enjoy hearing. At the same 
time, a child in the audience may be deciding to 
read this book because she now has a head start* 
on the plot, knowledge of a few of the characters, 
and the assurance that the book has produced at 
least one satisfied reader. 

Exploring Meanings 

In a larger sense, talk helps children negotiate 
meanings, a task which Jerome Bruner (1982) terms 
central to the learning process. It is often difficult 
for.a chiid to express meaning clearly. For instance, 
a sixth grade boy struggles to explain why he felt 
The Green Futures of Tycho (Sleator, 1981) was 
a significant book. "It s a different story, like some- 
time it's hard to understand. He has different futures 
and he himself was being mean and it all had to 
do with this egg that changed. I haven't read a 
book like it. Ifs different." 

This struggle to explain is made easier by hav- 
ing listeners who share your context. Children may 
form loose alliances in the classroom community 
which let them negotiate this meaning by explaining 
themselves and their reading to others. A group of 
fifth grade boys, "The Gang of Four," were ob- 
served over the course of a school year. During 
the first five months of school, they read infor- 
mational books and nonfictlon together; they sat 
together and talked about pictures and captions; 
they read aloud interesting parts of the books, they 
asked and answered questions; and perhaps most 
importantly, they shared each other's enthusiasm 
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for reading. In the spring, when they later turned 
to the reading of fiction together, they continued 
to behave as a small groufj.within the larger com- 
munity, using talk gs a way of organizing meaning 
for themselves. 

Children's talk in groups allows them to work 
through meanings that might not otherwise be ar- 
ticulated. Much of this working through may appear 
pointless and rambling to the casual observer. But, 
as Douglas Barries .points out in From Communi- 
cation to Curriculum (1976), transcripts of children's 
dialogue reveal complex child understandings. He 
says, It may be that in the kind of discussion that 
we are calling exploratory" this looser and less 
explicit way of linking ideas encourages flexibility 
and the trying out' of half-formed thoughts" (p. 
G8). 

What appears to the casual observer as half- 
formed may, in the child's context of the community, 
carry great meaning. Children describe a book as 
interesting," "a good friendship story," or "an I- 
book " They explain that a book is good "because 
it had no boring parts" and other child readers nod 
in agreement, knowing exactly what the child reader 
means. 

It is clear that children do not utter themselves 
in the same ways as do adults. Thus, a 10 year 
old may, like the young child in our title, combine 
her subjective feelings about a book and the context 
in which she read Qr heard it with objective state- 
ments about the book. Nathan, a confirmed fantasy 
lover in fifth grade* said "Fantasy is more interesting 
than other books. I just think they're better books. 
A lot of books some people like are dumb." While 
interesting, better, and dumb ma^pe variously de- 
fined by different readers, they reveal that Nathan 
has an idea that fantasies may be more complex 
in plot and character development and that they 
often demand more from the reader than do some 
of the books of realistic fiction which his classmates 
are consuming. 

Children's statements, while often disorgan- 
ized, inarticulately framed, confused, or complex, 
reveal that they are developing an awareness of 
how literature works. The child who says of a book 
that "the words were different— I don't know how 
to say it but they were" may have a beginning 
understanding of literary style. 

Often, in the fast pace of classroom talking, 
children's most perceptive comments are tossed off 
casually or never heard by adults. A spirited dis- 
cussion between two fifth graders considered 
whether M. B. Goffstein's quiet little book, An Artist 



(1980), was of any value. "It's so simple it shouldn't 
even be a book," snapped a girt. "You just don't 
understand it," said a boy. "If /you understood it, 
you'd like it." Another tossedfrff comment came 
at the end of a whole-class discussion about books 
in which the main character $hows courage. As 
one sixth grader walked off to get his safety patrol 
belt, he said to no one jn particular, "Well, a lot 
of books show courage. It takes courage just to 
go through every day." The community as a whole 
cmay not recognize these moments of perception 
but it is helpful for us to know, as teachers, that 
even though we may not hear them, they are there 
nonetheless. 

Talk is the most obvious way, but not the only 
way, that children explore meaning in literature. If 
we accept the notion that children are active learn- 
ers, then it makes sense to think they will want to 
manipulate stories as well as math materials, to 
work with characters and events and settings and 
words in concrete ways. The community of readers 
furnishes an eager audience as well as a pool of 
resource ideas for response activities that go be- 
yond talk — using a story as the core of a drama, 
for instance, or as a basis for writing, or for inter- 
pretation with paints or collage. 

Here is seven-year-old Mickey,, who has spent 
some time looking at the wordless picture book 
Arino's Journey (Anno, 1978), and has talked about 
what is happening in the pictures with several friends 
who are equally fascinated by the tiny figures mov-^ 
ing along the roads in Anno's drawings. Later he 
draws tits own crayon picture, on an 8 1 /z by 11 
sheet, of a horse, a wagon, and a man. He studies 
his work for a while, then finds another sheet of 
paper, tapes it to the first, and extends the road 
on which his figures stand, adding a horse and an 
apple tree. "I'm drawin' a picture of that book," 
he says. And in so doing, tie is confirming for himself 
its focus on space and sequence. In fifth grade, J. 
P. makes a board game based on Mollie Hunter s 
A Stranger Came Ashore (1975). incorporating sym- 
bols appropriate to the book such as a raven, a 
violin, gold pieces, and the cave where the Great 
Selkie's skin is hidden. The reward and penalty 
cards he designs are printed with directives such 
as "Old Da dies, go back 4 spaces ." J. P., too, is 
playing with the elements of the story, pushing them 
into a demanding new form. 

In the process of both these boys' activities, 
other children sanction- their work with attention 
and support ("What you doin ?" "That's neat") and 
nurture the work with additional ideas ("Why don't 
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you do it this way?" "You know what you could 
do? You could . . . '). In these classrooms, one 
perception of a good book is a book you can do 
something with, a book with inherent possibilities 
for interpretation and extension activities: "That 
would make a good play," or "Wouldn't that be a 
great picture?" And the classroom community in 
turn reinforces those responses by serving as an 
appreciative audience for the products. 

Learning Reader Behavior 

Perhaps the single most important function of 
the community of readers is *o provide a model set 
of reader behaviors which tell children how readers 
act. Readers enjoy books, thinks the child, and I 
do, too. Readers show their enjoyment by talk and 
actions, and I can contribute to this talk and action, 
too. Thus, two kindergarteners who do not yet 
decipher meaning from print, nonetheless sit to- 
gether and tell each other Pat Hutchins' story of 
Rosie s Walk (1968). "Here's where the fox gets 
bashed with a rake. Now he's gonna get stung." 
A second grader just beginning to feel real confi- 
dence 'in reading on her own claims a corner by 
the bookcase during silent reading time and shares 
a picture book with a totally imaginary audience, 
pronouncing the words under her breath and holding 
the book carefully out to one side, the way her 
teacher does. She pauses at the end for questions 
and comments because that is part of the routine 
for sharing books in her classroom. A first grader 
who has heard his teacher talk about the artist s 
role in a picture book holds up one of his favorites, 
Leo Ltonni s Pezzettino (1975), and tells his group 
something about the story and the illustrations. The 
pictures are made from cut paper, he says, and 
then asks for a show of hands on the question 
How many people think Leo Lionni is a good 
cutter? 

Learning reader behavior is not limited to the 
early stages. Older children continue to take on 
new examples of how to 9ategoriz6 books, what 
to value in books, and how to talk about books in 
the social setting of the classroom. As with other 
kinds of language learnings, children's understand- 
ings about literature race ahead of their facility with 
the words to express this understanding. Readers 
who have a sense of what responses should sound 
like are sometimes caught short in critical vocab- 
ulary. Thus a fifth grader reports that Blume's Su~ 
perfudge (1980) is a "sequin" to her Tales of a 
Fourth Grade Nothing (1972). Another child says 
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he^|S both fiction and fantasy, while a third care- 
full^-explainsjhat a piece of realistic fiction is a 
fantasy because "you can fantasize in it. It's like 
you feel like you're there." 

The beginnings of a specialized vocabulary. for 
talking about books and new strategies for com- 
paring and evaluating seem to come largely from 
the teacher's influence within the community of 
readers. Once a teacher emphasizes an aspect of 
a book, what she has touched echoes through the 
year. The teacher's calling attention to multiple 
interpretations of a title, such as Paterson's Bridge 
to Terabithia (1977), allowed children to consider 
the title as metaphor. Several months later a boy 
carefully explained to the class, unasked, the mean- 
ing of the title, The Pintails (Byars, 1977). A reader 
asked another reader of Pevsner's book, Keep 
Stompin' Till the Music Stops (1977), "Have you 
gotten to where he says/that yet? It tells you right 
in the book." / 

Once children discern that the teacher values 
reading, they are most anxious to let the teacher 
know that they are reading. In the role of "receiver 
of the good," the teacher listens, acknowledges, 
and rejoices in children's good experiences. A child 
holds up a book saying, "Look, I read 46 pages 
today." "Fantastic," says the teacher. Another re- 
cords in his journal, "I read five books over the 
Thanksgiving vacation.* All I did was read." The 
teacher writes back, "That's wonderful." A boy 
holds up Pinkwater's Lizard Music (1976), saying 
"Hey! This kid starts seeing lizards every where- 
on the TV, in the window, in the guy's sleeve," 
and the teacher laughs with him. 

Teachers of young children spend a great deal 
of time behind the scenes, playing the role of com- 
munity planner. In primary classrooms the teacher 
is an important recommender and provider. The 
teacher is really the only one who knows about 
books, who has access to books, and who has the 
power to make persona! introductions, as in "John, 
I thought of you right away when I saw this one. 
You'll love it." 

At any grade level, the teacher is also the 
person who functions to hold the group history in 
memory and to ask questions which allow Children 
to range back over what they have read. By asking, 
for instance, "Are there any other folktales you 
know that have sets of three in them?" or "What 
other books do you know that Betsy Byars has 
written?" the teacher gives children a chance to 
see their reading as part of a wider literary frame- 
work. In addition, as titles are resurrected, new 
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readers may be drawn to a book they had forgotten 
about. By these questions, the teacher allows chil- 
dren's shared book knowledge to be renewed, re- 
organized, accommodated, and assimilated in the 
classroom. 

In Learning To Read, Margaret Meek (1982) 
writes that "for all the reading research we have 
financed, we are certain only that good readers pick 
their own way to literacy in the company of friends 
who encourage and sustain them and thaf . the 
enthusiasm of a trusted adult can make the differ- 
ence" (p. 193). We have suggested here, based on 
what we have seen, that the company is of special 
importance. Behind one child lost in a good book 
stands a community of other children and interested 
adults who help the reader choose, respond, and * 
enjoy. 
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Margaret Meek . 

What Counts as Evidence 

in Theories of Children's Literature? 



If we include aii the gpeculative thinkinajpgt goes 
on about children's books, of the makirigof theories 
there is no end. Reassuringly, my Oxford dictionary 
says I can expect "systematic statements of gen- 
eral principles and laws," or, "in a loose and general 
sense" treat a ttieory as "a hypothesis proposed 
as an explanation." Having neither the time nor the 
wiTto make laws; nor yet the zealous exactitude 
to be exclusively systematic, I never begrudge the- 
oretical status to anything that helps us to under- 
stand how we come to .understand the principles* 
the categories, the criteria for judgment that make 
up an interaction with "all literature, not only chil- 
dren's. 

I willingly concede that most writers, critics, or 
straightforward readers, are bound to be theorists. 
I may speak loosely, and say that John Newberys 
motto, "Trade and Plumb Cake forever, Hurrah!" 
shows a theoretical understanding of the relation- 
ship of children's books to the prevailing economic 
and social facts related to their production and sale 
in the mid-1 8th century because I know that com- 
parable understandings underpin the appearance of 
most children's books throughout their history. I 
long for Harvey Darton's (1932) perspicacity in an- 
nouncing—in the first line of hi$ great volume— 
that children's books are "works produced osten- 
sibly to give children spontaneous pleasure," for 
there is no clearer or better theory than that. It 
allowed Darton to discuss as "the theorists" the 
writers of moral tales, like Maria Edgeworth and 
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Thomas Day, in the way that has informed and 
formed our thinking about children's books ever 
since. For all that their writings embody the child- 
centered educational philosophy of Rousseau, these 
authors are essentially, says Darton, good story 
tellers moved by "human realism," a characteristic 
clearly marked in Darton himself. 

Whatever the topic to be studied, in literature, 
as elsewhere, we inherit the theories of our pred- 
ecessors, willy nilly; and in making our own we are 
bound to represent not only their earlier methods 
of inquiry, but also the pattern of associated con- 
structs already existent in our own minds. Thus, I 
cannot speculate about children's literature without 
incorporaWig the tissues of ideas that inform my 
everyday thinking about literature, children, reading, 
writing, language, linguistics, politics, ideology, so- 
ciology, history, education, sex, psychology, art, or 
a combination of s[ome or all of these, to say nothing 
of joy or sadness, pleasure or pain. This is a lengthy 
way of saying that those who would theorize do 
so initially about themselves. There is a sense in 
which I can make a theory of children's literature 
only for myself and encourage you to do the same. 

The first excuse for doing it publicly is to* look 
collaboratively with you at some things which go 
unacknowledged simply because, as bookish peo- * 
pie, we tend to take them for granted. The second 
is more serious: I believe we have come to the; 
point where the existence of a literature whose 
implied readers are not adult (although its actual 
writers, producers, buyers, critics, and promoters ^ 
undoubtedly are) expects of serious critics and stu- 
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dents a more systematically speculative poetics, in 
the Aristotelian sense of defining the thing made. 
Children's literature has an appreciable history and 
an expanding present. Look, if you will, at the size 
and scope of the volume called Twentieth Century 
Children's Writers (Kirkpatrick, 1978), which is about 
to be revised by the addition of more than 80 new 
authors, and ask if we might not profitably address 
ourselves to this matter, perhaps with more strin- 
gency than we have hitherto shown. It may be 
argued that our very hospitality to ideas in this field 
which, for all its rapid growth, is still quite young, 
has hindered a more systematic search for what 
counts as evidence of the nature of the thing we 
study with great zeal. jj^ 

My simple beginning point is, things are charrt^ 
ing, fast. In the past 20 years, we have outgrown 
the need to establish children's books as a legiti- 
mate area of study, but we are still looking through 
the lorgnettes of critical models now outworn in 
adult literature. We have had the fights of the ' book 
people" (those who espouse what in England is 
called "Leavisite elitism" or, in the States, 4 new 
criticism/' and look for "the good" as against "the/ 
best" to establish criteria of selection, so that "lit-, 
erature" can be separated from "reading matter") 
against the "children people" (those who support 
the needs of young readers and exploit the benefits 
of developmental psychology). Clearly, the "book 
people" do not ignore children as readers; they 
simply find them irrelevant to the judgments made 
about the books (Alderson, 1969). The "children 
people" certainly do not tolerate bad books for 
children; they prefer, however, to bring the read- 
ership into focus. We have done, as Stanley Fish 
(1980) explains, "what critics always do: we saw 
what our interpretative principles permitted or di- 
rected us to see, and then we turned around and 
attributed what we had seen' to a text and an 
intention" (p.1 2). We are only now coming to realize 
that we are an interpretative community of those 
who read books where the readership is part of 
their definition. The texts we choose gain the status 
of literature because we are responsible for defining 
what counts as evidence of their worth. But it is 
what counts as evidence that needs reevaluation. 
The books are slipping through our categories of 
genre, narrative stance and style, text and struc- 
ture, ideology, and social relevance. The new read- 
ers are, quite simply, different. Two generations of 
television and the prospect of boundless techno- 
logical resources have seen to that. If we agree 
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that children's literature exists, we need to examine 
what makes it specially children's nowadays. 

I propose therefore to offer you a very primitive 
kind of theory, a viewing or a sight, of these things 
that must be included in revised hypothetical de- 
scriptions of literature specially designated "chil- 
dren's." If I can do this, my argument will be that 
earlier considerations of children's books as either 
picture books and fairystori§a. thfljajglgd farms 
of earlier oral trajJittonST" Drllslesser, smaller; eas- 
ier-to-r5ad,HTttFnaturized forms of other literatures, 
can be turned around. Then, literature for children 
may be seen as the significant model, the cultural 
paradigm of subsequent literature in the experience 
of the reader. Children's literature is, undeniably/, 
the first literary experience, where the reader's Ex- 
pectations of what literature /s%re laid dowrU Books 
in childhood initiate children into literature; they 
inaugurate certain kinds of literary competences, in 
Culler's phrase (1975). They offpra view of what 
it is to be literate. As (in my case) aging, expert 
literati we take all this for granted and assume that 
our early experience has a generality that stretches 
beyond out generation. Thus we often neglect our 
obligation to find a way of talking about children's 
literature that matches their contemporary expen- 
ence of it. 

Let us begin, however, by agreeing that we 
have gained a great deal from the study of children's 
literature of the past, if only because scholars have 
established in this field standards of research as 
rigorous as any literature demands. Given the no- 
toriously ephemeral nature of publications for the 
young, we must be grateful for the continuous sift- 
ing and ordering of texts, the bibliographical and 
publishing details which now allow us to match the 
books with their reading public. In studies of 19th 
century children's books, the literary historians have 
reaped bountiful harvests. Brian Alderson, the chil- 
dren's book columnist of the London Times, said 
wryly in a recent paper: ^''Opinions are free; facts 
are expensive," implying that the bibliographical 
exactitude demanded of someone involved, as he 
was, in re-editing Harvey Darton demanded more 
time and labor than the expressive forms of literary 
criticism. This is true, and I acknowledge our debt 
as I would for the solution of the editorial problems 
in Shakespeare. 

But it is not only the antiquarian interest in 
these studies that makes them important. They also 
help us to understand how children's books are 
produced within and determined by their social and 
historical context. We can better appreciate, then 
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as now, how conditions of production and distri- 
bution influence what children can and do read. It 
is impossible to discuss book? in a social vacuum. 
J. S. Brattons (1981) study of Victorian children's 
fiction, the books that Darton despises, shows that 
what we accept as literature— Alice and The King 
of the Golden River (Ruskin, 1841) for instance- 
are finely wrought fastidious exceptions. They were 
not re?d at that time by the majority of literate 
children whose books were Sunday school prizes, 
moral tales for Christian propaganda and socie' 
control. The most prolific writers of these books 
were women who needed the money. By showing 
how their authors' intention was held in common, 
Bratton demonstrates that we can judge the skill 
of a writer like Hesba Stretton in interpreting and 
manipulating the given formula. Where once critics 
lumped these books together, she now exercises 
a more refined literary discrimination. This is only 
one example of how the awareness of the readers 
influences our judgment of the books. The presence' 
of a literature judged to be "popular" tells us what 
the literate read. It also tells us what adults offer 
children to read, the kinds of texts they are ex- 
pected to be able to cope with, and how these 
relate to what adults are reading. The significantly 
different texts, the exceptions, like Alice, are then 
all the more exceptional. We can derive from studies 
of Victorian children's books a theory of children's 
literature that includes children reading as authors 
taught them to. The advantage of so doing is that 
it helps us to do tha same for our contemporary 
children's books. 

The Culture of Childhood 

Before we do that, we have to loo^ again to 
the past for what we have too easily taken for 
granted in our own reading and development, 
namely, the culture of childhood. The untimely death 
of Peter Opie brought me to a re-reading of The 
Lore and Language of School Children (Opie and 
Opie, 1959) and a recollected awareness of two 
traditions, the adult-transmitted and approved nurs- 
ery rhymes, pictures books, and fairy tales, and the 
oral tradition of the society of children. The first is 
reproduced in books as literature; the second goes 
underground and seems to lose itself in the business 
of growing up, to be outgrown. When we examine 
this formidable lore closely we discover it is never 
truly lost. For one thing, it doesn't die out, but 
recreates itself in each generation carrying forward 
the natural linguistic heritage of children, what the 
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Opies call "a thriving unself-conscious culture which 
is unnoticed by the sophisticated world. Boys," they 
say, "continue to crack jok^s that Swift collected 
from his friends in Queen Anne's time; they play 
tricks that lads used to play in the days of Beau 
Brummel; they ask riddles which were posed when 
Henry VIII was a boy. Young girls continue to per- 
form a magic feat (levitation} of which Pepys heard 
tell . . . they hoard bus tickets and milk bottle tops 
in distant memory of a love-lorn girl held to ransom 
by a tyrannical father; they learn to cure warts (and 
are successful in curing them) after the manner that 
Francis Bacon learnt when he was young 1 ' (p.2),and 
so on. This is the oral literature of a primitive 
society; it is also the bedrock of both common 
sense— "If you make that face and the wind 
changes, it will stay like that "—and the expression 
of a subversive possibility— the story of a girl or 
boy to whom it happened. 

My main concern is that this childhood culture 
has the formal characteristics of literature; and.when 
it is learned, it is acquired holistically, as form and 
content, signifier and signified, metaphor and mean- 
ing. This is clear when we look at the origins of 
children's ability to tell and understand jokes. They ^ 
tell jokes successfully before they understand them 
because they master the formula ("when is a door 
net a door? when it is ajar "). 2 The formulae of 
childhood culture are varied yet unchanging, mem- 
orable, simple structures with manifold substitu- 
tions, like language itself. They rehearse a barter 
economy, set territorial bounds, teach counting. 
They express the basic cohesion of a group and 
explain the limits of authority. The passer-on be- 
comes the author. 3 All this we know, but because 
it is obvious, we neglect not only its importance as 
symbolic truth, but also its basic importance as 
evidence of literary competences: 

Tell tale tit 

Your tongue shall be split 
And all the dogs in London 
Shall have a little bit. 

As they recite and jeer, threaten, beg, count, and 
exercise word-calling as power against the dark, 
or as the formulation of forbidden impulses, children 
are doing many things they will meet later in ac- 
knowledged literary forms. As language breaks the 
boundaries of sense, 

The man in the wilderness said to me 
How many strawberries grow in the sea 
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children learn to play with what they have now 
mastered— their mother tongue— and (o make real- 
ity what it is, and what it is not. They lay the 
foundations of literature, the formal language which, 
in our day, is written text. 

We admire this widespread oral culture, marvel 
at its transmission, and that is that. 4 A number of 
things go insufficiently remarked. One is the power 
of the feeling that lies behind children's chants and 
verses. Because they are small of stature and im- 
mature in thought, believing for a number of years 
that they may visit Cinderella (Applebee, 1978), we 
ignore the immensity of their emotions which are 
never less than adult-sized and sometimes ungov- 
ernable. The shape of the chant, its rhythm, and 
Its form contain the emotion, thereby sublimating 
the overwhelming contents of childish conscious- 
ness to the form of art. Poems and verses become 
metaphors for feeling. The reciters "extend reality 
the better to test it" (Jones, 1968). Pain and anger, 
joy and excitement move from their raw state into 
the ritual and magic of formal utterance that is 
primitive literary competence. "Common sense," 
says Roy Shafer (1981), "is our storehouse of nar- 
rative structures." 

This lore is embedded in play, the essential 
activity of children. It is their cultural memory, un- 
distinguished as to means and ends, occurring, as 
Winnicott (1971) says, in the "third area'-fcetween 
the demands and pressures of inner and outer 
reality. It is the shared text— the first literature of 
an emergent social group that is exploring the 
boundaries of its common world, discovering reality, 
discovering forms of utterance that are not com- 
municative speech trafficking in information sharing. 
It is robust, alive, dialogued, repeated, rule-gov- 
erned, and therefore easily transmissible across 
countries and cultures. The most natural current 
manifestation of it is the TV jingle which has the 
same generality, even greater transmission poten- 
tial, the same fading of detail and survival of form, 
the same sharing common, known texts. 

It is difficult for the highly literate to understand 
the importance of this culture because, as we know, 
it seems to disappear. In fact, we replace it with 
books and television where it hovers just below the 
surface. At the same time we don't explore how, 
and to what extent, we share text. Literary theorists 
take Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Blake, Do^toy- 
evsky as common currency. Behind them stand the 
monumental classics of Greece and Rome and what 
Northrop Frye (1982) calls the "great code" of the 
Bible. When we read poems and novels, we often 



know what is going on in them because earlier in 
our lives, as children, we read the same books as 
the author. Now this is much less likely than it used 
to be. In 19th century fc>ooks for both children and 
adults, Bible cadences and stories are echoed and 
alluded to. Authors counted on their being recog- 
nized. But in our day the Bible is no longer a shared 
text across the generations. Thus the source ref- 
erences in CJraham Oakley s picture book for chil- 
dren, The Church Mouse (1977), are reserved only 
for those adults who, when they read to children, 
have what frank Kermotie (1979) calls "circumsized 
ears"; and we are bound to admit that they are 
the few where once they were the many. 

In our concern to speed children's progress to 
what we believe is their literary heritage^ and in our 
making of theories of children's books* we gradually 
dismiss as insignificant everything that is not "lit- 
erature" transmitted by adults. This is one of the 
historical consequences of living in a society where 
literacy is both prized and taken for granted. We 
believe that important text is prose or verse in 
books. We even disregard drama, and therefore fail 
to see tne developmental connection between young 
people of 17 and 18 who flock to London's National 
Theatre to see the Oresteia and the 3 million chil- 
dren who, twice a week, watch a TV serial about 
a school called Grange Hill where comparable feuds 
occur. The fate of the house of Atreus is a familiar 
literary landmark— a great, lasting dramatic text. 
Grange Hill is drama, television text— a cultural 
artifact that dominates contemporary childhood. 

Any significant theory of children's literature 
cannot ignore the texts children hold in common, 
for on these is their view of literature founded, and 
from these ate their literary competences devel- 
oped. My roots are not in television but in books. 
This is a historical accident. I share familiar literary 
landmarks with my generation. I have constantly 
to remind myself that the parents of children now 
in school grew up with tv. The style and narrative 
conventions adopted by modern writers for children 
develop less from earlieij books than from the shared 
texts of television, where new codes are made and 
learned as universally as in the medieval art of 
stained glass. ^ 



The Primacy of Narrative 

To make my next point I have to return to The 
Cool Web (Meek et al., 1977). When my colleagues 
and I put this book together, we were inviting read- 
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ers to make their own rationale for children's lit- 
erature alongside ours. We wanted to make narrative 
central to the study of children learning to read and 
to the criticism of children's literature. We hoped 
children's authors would be granted their rightful 
place in the great tradition of story tellers, and 
critics would then look at how well-made stories 
teach children to read in ways that no basal reader 
could. 

We anticipated tnings a little. Many reading 
teachers found the book, and the invitation to 
"theorize' ' which it extended, irrelevant to their 
classroom practice because it asks them to examine 
their behavior as readers instead of telling them 
what to do in reading lessons. But the central idea, 
that narrative is "a primary act of mind," and the 
emphasis on the fact that we live by the stories 
we tell ourselves about ourselves, has now become 
the cosmology of literature, the present practice of 
adult literary theory. This is partly the result of 
extended interest in formalism and structuralism. It 
is also a prevalent idea because studies of language 
and literature have at last intertwined to examine 
■ the problems of articulating a world" (Culler, 1 975). 

In examining narrative, literary critics are often 
the victims of their own bookishness, so that they 
ignore what could extend their awareness— picture 
books, for instance. (What have they made of Ray- 
mond Briggs's When the Wind Blows, 1982, as a 
commentary on a possible nuclear disaster?) In the 
same way, writers about children's books have 
ignored, on the whole, the new theoretical studies 
of narrative, the very thing that characterizes chil- 
dren's books so clearly. 

My colleagues and I are studying what Harold 
Rosen (1982) calls "the nurture of narrative." Our 
concern is to show how story ing, the central feature 
of the culture of childhood, is related— in all its 
ethnographic complexity, its sense of occasion, its 
rituals, its varieties of language and its awareness 
of linguistic registers, its cognitive power, its 
mythological world-making, and its celebratory 
strength— to the production and interpretation of 
that order of texts that we still want to' call literature. 

Narrative is primary in children, but it stays 
with us as a cognitive and affective habit all our 
lives long. As theorists and critics we have ne- 
glected what has always been there for us to ex- 
plore. Thus narratology, the theoretical study of 
narrative, does not begin with the "natural" story- 
telling of childhood, but with Sterne, Dostoyevsky, 
Proust, the great novel tradition. Then, suddenly, 
Alan Garner in The Stone Book Quartet 5 — four 
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short texts as lucid as the dawn— tells us about 
his great-grandfather, and his family. In the age- 
old disguise and magic of fiction he links the primary 
oral narrative with the subtlest "onioning" that 
Barthes could approve, and shows that the secrets 
of narrative, in all cultures and subcultures, lie with 
children making sense of their world. They learn 
their history, their mythos, from the places where 
they live or in the strangeness of exile, and they 
learn it from adults who take the time and the 
trouble to i6ll it to them in the way that suits the 
culture in which the storytelling is embedded. In the 
stories they hear, and later read, children inherit 
the verbal memory of their tribe in a way that 
contact withynore complex narrations will never 
wholly erase For most of my acquaintances Mac- 
beth is a play by Shakespeare. For me it is a stern 
true story of retributior and penance played out 
against a familiar landscape on the coast of Fife 
where I was born, within walking distance of a ruin 
called Macduff Castle, From the stories we hear 
as children we inherit the feeling mode, the truth 
value, the codes, the rhetoric, the transmission 
techniques that tell us who we are. Ursula LeGuin 
(1981) says we \pti tales "because we are so or- 
ganized as to take actions that prevent our dis- 
solution into the surroundings"; and Maurice Sendak 
reports that stories, such as Mickey Mouse tales, 
helped him "to get through the day. Whatever 
else our theorizing does, it must not neglect such 
powerful statements of primary feelings. 

Critics of children's literature are notoriously 
unlettered about the features of children's starting 
points when they relate storying, the natural cog- 
nitive habit, to Story, the art form developed from 
it. Elaine Moss (1981) has shown quite conclusively 
how poorly adult critics read picture books which 
are at once children's primary reading and subtle 
semiotic systems. A picture book invites all kinds 
of reading and allows the invention of a set of 
stories rather than a single story. Picture books 
alone, with their differing perspectives and points 
of view, the variety of artists' techniques and ways 
of teaching conventions of image and text, offer us 
a chance and the means to produce a whole poetics 
of literature that no one disputes is undoubtedly 
children's. I hope I may be forgiven by those who 
have devoted their lives to this field in order to 
educate me when I say I am amazed by how little 
I know, yet I still base a whole rationale for my 
view of the teaching of reading on the fox and the 
goat in Rosie's Walk. 7 There is scope now, I think, 
for a new Cool Web, a revised pattern of children's 



reading, but l am, without any modesty, proposing 
that (t should be spun off the central tenet of the 
first. 

In moving toward new theories of children's 
literature, we may have to shift our emphases some- 
what. Few critics will ever siop looking for 'the 
best" of anything, but as one who spends a great 
deal of time escaping from the awarding of prizes, 
I know I lack the absoKitism this demands. I am 
essentially collaborative rather than competitive in 
my intellectual life, agreeing as I do with Northrop 
Frye (1982) that evaluation is "a minor arid sub- 
ordinate function of the critical process, at best an 
incidental by-product, which should never be al- 
lowed to take priority over scholarship" (p. xvi).Too 
refined evaluation winds us down into smaller and 
smaller categories of what I still think of as marks 
for good conduct. Instead let me admire crafts- 
manship and honest making. I think I recognize 
these 

Then, for all that I want to include children as 
readers, I have to take a rest from response; or 
rather, I need to skirt round the word in order to 
go forward. There is no doubt that readers are 
moved by what they read and that the nature of 
this shifting inside oneself is the result of something 
in the text and one s set toward it. But behind the 
crude notion of response lies a psychological model 
to which I cannot subscribe, one that treats the 
tale or books as simply a stimulus. My belief is 
that reading is an interactive process, as Iser (1978) 
defines it. Studies of children's responses to lit- 
erature usually seek to link what young readers say 
about the books they read to a theory or a model 
of cognitive or affective development, or to prove 
something about the "suitability" of a story or a 
theme for children of a given age. The adult asks 
questions about the story; the children "respond." 
Left to comment on their own, without the stimulus 
of a question, children often choose to talk about 
quite other aspects of a tale than those that preoc- 
cupy their elders. Here are four lines of. transcript 
from the unsupervised conversation of six-year olds 
about The Shrinking of Treehorn (Heide, 1975). 8 

Brett: I don't really like shrinking. I want to 

grow up, not shrink. 
Carolyn: How do you think it would feel, to 

shrink? 
Ian. Frightening. 

Nathan: (the smallest boy) People would say: 
Out the way, titch." 
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The first three children are speculating: the fourth 
is producing his experience for the group. Together 
they are assimilating "virtual' experience" in Su- 
sanne Langer's (1953, p. 212) terms. They are 
discussing language and possibilities. (Humans get 
larger; can they get smaller?) They create a tissue 
of collaborative understandings for each other in a 
way that no single question from an adult makes 
possible. 

We still do not know how they take on the 
author's view of Treehorn. Are they amused or 
afraid? What ways of telling are they "noticing? How 
are they learning to read a funny story? We have 
so taken the conventions of story telling for children 
for granted that we have forgotten how a book like 
The Shrinking of Treehorn not only amuses its 
readers, but also teaches them how a funny story 
is to be read In that children's literature gives its 
readers their earliest experience of literature, it also 
teaches them the reading lessons they need in order 
to become readers of this literature. 

Thus, when authors choose to write for chil- 
dren, there is every chance that they may be in- 
trigued by the prospect of creating literary artifacts 
for new readers, to whom they can teach how their 
story is to be read. The author can experiment,, 
because the reader s expectations are based not 
on literary experience, but on a prospective reading 
adventure with the possibility of surprise. In this 
sense, that is, that they experiment on behalf of 
new readers, authors of children's books who are 
genuinely exploring the relationship of form and 
content can say that they write for themselves. The 
problem facing adult critics is that they know only 
too well what most storytellers are up to. They are 
no longer anticipating either adventure or surprise. 

What we need is an analysis of narrative dis- t 
course which does not say that children's stories 
are simpler forms of adult telling, but insists that 
they are the primary kinds and structures of later 
tellings. The authors whose , work in children's lit- 
erature we admire, poise adjectives, calculate sen- 
tence length, leave gaps in texts, choose metaphors, 
all with poetic discipline. They counterpoint tense 
and time, reading time and virtual memory. 

Simple scrutiny shows how closely contem- 
porary writing for children is linked to the narratives 
being seen on television. Authors no longer tag 
their dialogue with "he said" or "murmured Mon- 
ica." The first chapter of a children's story plunges 
the reader headlong into the action; explanations 
wait until the second chapter, when the reader is 
hooked into what is happening— a good TV device. 
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We are still no nearer understanding exactly how 
a children's book creates the "illusion of a world" 
that evokes the literary belief that Tolkien speaks 
of, but Frank Smith suggests that this is the whole 
basis of understanding. 9 Susanne Langer (1953) 
saw that in children's stories lay the paradigm of 
the adult novel. She says of Kipling's Jungle Book: 

These juvenile stories are the most skilful 
poetic creations. I have cited them because 
their magic is fairly easy to analyse and the 
analysis reveals what may, in fact, be found 
in any well told story— that the whole fabric 
of illusory events takes it appearance from 
the way the statements which actually com- 
pose the story are worded, the way the 
sentences flow, stop, repeat, stand alone 
etc., the concentrations and expansions of 
statement, the changed or denuded words. 
The ways of telling make the place, the 
action, the characters in fiction (pp. 297- 
298). 

'Fairly easy to analyse. ..." I wonder why we y 
haven't tried harder to do it. Susanne Langer says 
the secret in the voice on the p^ge, when Kipling 
says, "O best beloved" — a textual device for 
viting young readers into the tale so that trtey 
become bqth the teller and the told. How little/ 
attend to the voice of the narrator in assessing 
books for children. We have been too preoccupied 
with the cult of the author. Is it not surprising 
scantily we have studied the narrative disco/rse of 
children's literature outside the fairy tale? J3r when 
we do it, are we not still caught in the traps of old 
critical practice — the diversification of *ne descrip- 
tive adjective — so that we applaud asJme best critic 
not the one who comes closest to Me text in order 
to offer us a poetics of its structure, but the one 
with the best dictionary or thesarurus, or the most 
winsome style. If we were reartly serious about a 
theory of children's literature/we should have ana- 
lyzed the conventions and figures of texts and how 
these change as children^change. 

Perhaps, for all our orare, we have been under- 
reading children's books'; especially the most recent 
ones. We have enjoyep them, promoted them, been 
glad when they wer4 "relevant" to the lives of 
modern children. But We may not have been the 
best masters of a literature that has the culture of 
childhood as part of its\definition and' the reader's 
experience of it as something to explore. We have 
no Propp, no Saussure oflchildren's reading, Barthes 
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* (1976) says; nor have we a Genette (1980) to ana- 
lyze the discourse that makes children's literature 
what it is. We have not yet described how an author 
organizes a text that teaches an inexperienced 
reader how to read it. Literature, not reading les- 
^sons, teaches children to read in ways that no 
tJ&sal reader can, because literature is read, if at 
all\|with passion, with desire. 



Questions Needed 

We need to ask new questions. Are all readings 
of a story as idiosyncratic as adults claim? How 
do some children become insiders, walking around 
inside a story so that they tell their own alongside 
theWjthor's, as Iser (1 978) suggests. Good readers, 
we aay, read fast. What do "over-readers," the 
slow ones, notice that we, the experienced, miss? 
How jo readers, experienced or inexperienced, 
whal kind of story they are handling, what kindof 
invitation they are accepting, when they begin to 
read? Iser says: "Fictional language provides in- 
structions for the building of a situation and so for 
the production of ah imaginary object." How do 
readers obey these instructions? Will you believe 
me if I tell you that these competences are generally 
learned by children when they first read books that 
are undoubtedly not "the best"? Louise Rosenblatt 
(1978) forcibly reminds us that "the social and 
intellectual atmosphere that sets up good literature' 
as almost by definition works accessible only to 
the elitist critic or literary historian leads the average 
reader to assume that he is not capable of partici- 
pating in them" (p. 142). 

How, I wonder, do you respond to my sug- 
gestion that we have neglected potential readers 
for too long? We have often despised what they 
choose because we can t bear its banality. In so 
doing, we have not really seen the inexperienced 
reader building an imaginary object, and so we don't 
know what the next step for any one child is on 
the road to Jane Austen and Dostoyevsky because 
we haven't looked closely enough at the ways suc- 
cessful authors— whether we like them or not— 
code their reading instructions for the young. In 
children's reading, in children's literature, we can 
become aware of the conventions, the repertoires, 
and demonstrate how they are learned and devel- 
oped as literary competences. That, in my view, 
would make a poetics of children's literature and 
children's reading. It has to be an interdisciplinary 
study, whereby the expert readers and the reading 
experts meet and enthuse each other. 
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We have left a great deal of neglected evidence 
lying around. Parents who read the same book 
regularly to their children know that only the "good" 
ones stand up to repetition. Exactly why? The an- 
swer must lie surely in the relationship of the lan- 
guage to the meaning. If by literature we mean 
something of value, says Peter Hunt (1982), then 
the more basic the motivation touched or conjured 
up t>$a text, the more valuable that text seems to 
us." His work on the relationship of quality and 
value in children's books seems to me an important 
new beginning in literary theory. 

Then, we have made very little use of children's 
own stones beyond Arthur Applebee's assimilation 
of them to Piaget's and Vygotsky's studies in cog- 
nitive development. Donald Graves is looking at 
how reading affects narrative models in children's 
writing. This is one aspect of the more detailed 
studies we need of the development of literary 
competences, the mastery of language systems and 
conventions in texts. As I exhaustingly showed at 
the start, children are competent over a wide range 
of these in oral literature. Which ones do children's 
authors count on? How do authors confirm and 
extend the literary competences of young readers 
as Joyce, Beckett, and Itaio Calvino persistently 
extend mine? To make sense of a book is to know 
how to read it. ' Literature,'' says Genette (1980), 
'like any other activity of the mind, is based on 
conventions of which, with some exceptions, it is 
not aware" (p. 214). In which texts, at what age, 
are these conventions learned? They are rarely 
taught in reading lessons. 

I am passionate about this need for collabo- 
rative activity because I know what concentration 
on the bookish child (ourselves when yoUng) has 
done to children's reading. It has made children's 
books an insider s preoccupation. Having read, or 
knowing about, the best books has become a com- 
petitive game' rather than a universal pleasure, a 
game that the publishers play too, so we charac- 
terize readers by what we think is suitable for them, 
instead of seeing how they would read if we really 
invited them into our world. 

Finally, it is well known that every good reader 
has at some time been entranced by a thoroughly 
bad book with a strong, overarching narrative drive. 
Why has that never counted in theorizing? We have 
no convincing description of this common experi- 
ence as a characteristic of writing, perhaps because 
we n*ght have to exemplify it in Enid Biyton, a 
notoriously neglected so irce of evidence. Our dis- 
criminations of how the surface structures of lan- 



guage in children's books are linked to the natural 
narratives of childhood culture are in their infancy. 
We have no good study of children's humorous 
books, for example. We haven't looked for evidence 
readers could give us about the link between the 
deep feelings of childhood and their encoding in 
texts. The play of the text between reader and 
writer, in William Mayne, 10 for example, hasn't en- 
gaged us,' yet Jonathan Culler (1975) says of adult 
literature that "a theory of literature is a theory of 
reading" (p. 259). Imagine critics of children's books 
being able to say what authors teach children about 
reading, how they learn the nature of the pause in 
Philippa Pearce, or whiu 1 sentences in Madeleine 
LEncJIe throw the switch that moves them "in" to 
the story. Why do we hold back from such en- 
gagements? 

As I said at the start, storying, narrative, is 
now at the heart of adult literary criticism. In books 
for children are all the features of the starting point 
for readers, writers, and critics to examine how a 
theory of literature may be a theory of reading. We 
have to begin again to look at the interaction of 
text and reader. We may first have to teach each 
other how to look, to give up old critical habits and 
cliches and to put new elements of what we gen- 
uinely know about children and reading into a new 
theoretical pattern or hypothetical description. 
Whatever comes out, let nothing we do stand be- 
tween reader and author, for we are parasitic mid- 
dlemen, when all is said and done. As usual, the 
poet makes less fuss and creates the image of 
what we seek: 

The house was quiet and the world was calm. 
The reader became the book; and summer night 
Was like the conscious being of the book. 
The house was quiet and the world was calm. 
The words were spoken as if there was no 
book, 

Except that the reader leaned above the page. 

(Stevens, 1964). 

Notes 

1. Part of my evidence for this comes from children who 
have not successfully learned to read. If their earliest 
experience of learning at school imprints the idea that 
reading is hard work, they do not easily progress to the 
belief that it can be voluntarily engaged in for pleasure. 

2. My doctoral student, Aileen Beckman of Philadelphia, 
has demonstrated just how uncharted are the ways of 
children's development in ail kinds of humor. 

3. For this idea I am indebted to Alison Lurie. 
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4. Clearly, this is not absolutely so. Ethnographic studies, 
such as those of Shirley Brice Heath of Stamford, have 
explored these sources in anthropological contexts. 

5. The Stone Book Quartet by Alan Garner consists of: 
The Stone Book (1976), Granny Reardun (1977), The 
Aimer Gate (1978), Tom Fobble's Day (1977). London: 
Collins. The order given here is the chronological order 
of the stories. . 

6. Maurice Sendak in BBC television interview May, 1982. 

7. Pat Hutchins. Rosie's Walk. London: The Bodley Head, 
1968. In this story Rosie, the hen, goes for a walk around 
the farmyard and is pursued by a fox. The fox is not 
mentioned in the text. The size of the goat in the picture 
indicates that progress. Young readers learn quickly the 
bond with the author that lets them share perceptions 
and spectator role judgments that are nowhere expressed 
in words. 

8. I owe this example to Pat D'Arcy and her colleagues 
working with children in Wiltshire. 

9. Frank Smith (1982), A metaphor for literacy: Creating 
worlds or shunting information, a paper kindly sent to me 
by the author. 

10. William Mayne is a noted English author for children 
whose books have always been challenging in textual 
terms. 
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Don Holdaway ; 

Shared Book Experience: 

Teaching Reading Using Favorite Books 



Most children would agree that listening to stories 
is a most enjoyable activity, especially during the 
early years of schooling. Most teachers do read to 
their children and they, too, enjoy the experience. 
By contrast, the instructional reading program, how- 
ever, does not seem to be Characterized by anything 
like the same level of enjoyment for either children 
or teacher — it is often a time of boredom or stress 
and the ritualistic performance of Unmotivating ac- 
tivities.. Story- time and reading time have different 
purposes, different contend and different rewards. 
They are so different that one must ask, "which 
best embodies literacy?" 

As teachers, we tend to take the differences 
between these two situations for granted: story 
time is for pleasure and nothing — least of all 
word-solving — should be allowed to break the 
spell; reading time is for learning to read and is a 
necessarily difficult and painful activity for many 
children, requiring hard work and application — no 
spellbinding here. For the work of learning to read 
we attempt to motivate the children artificially and 
reward them extrinsically, neglecting the deep sat- 
isfactions which spring naturally from a proper en- 
I gagement with books of high quality. We accept 
the structured materials provided for instruction 
without questioning their lack of intrinsic interest 
or worth. 

Most surprisingly for an intellectually oriented 
institution like the school, we assume that problem 
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solving— represented in reading by such "skills" as 
word-attack and in written language by such skills 
as spelling and calligraphy — cannot possibly be 
a rich source of pleasure. In contrast, we know by 
simple observation that the stumbling approxima- 
tions of infants as they attempt to solve the prob- 
lems of walking or talking do, in fact, provide them 
with immense pleasure, but we are so myopic in 
our observation of reading behavior that we fail to 
register the intense joy which may be experienced 
by children in solving the most basic problems of 
literacy. Before long the reading program has :SO 
completely excluded such forms of joy that they 
are no longer there to observe. To turn a topical 
Australian phrase, literacy, inasmuch as it has any- 
thing to do with life, wasn't meant to be easy. 

Children who are already reading and writing 
when they* enter school at 5, or who are so ready 
to learn that.they take literacy in their stride, have 
had a rather different introduction to the real proc- 
esses of literacy. Some of their deepest satisfac- 
tions for several years have centered around their 
fumbling but excited attempts to read, write, and 
spell. Almost invariably they are familiar with a wide 
range of favorite books which, to use one of Bill 
Martin's delightful phrases, they can "zoom through 
with joyous familiarity" (1972). 

These are the books they loved so much that 
they pestered people to read to them again and 
again. These are the books which they played at 
reading to themselves, puzzled and pored over with 
aggressive curiosity about the devices of print. In 
this naturally joyful activity they learned rapidly about 
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the mystencW relationships between fascinating 
language d^ncKpages of print. Their learning from 
these loved books was self-selected, intrinsically 
rewarded, and highly individualized. 

Although story time in primary classes tends 
to be as enjoyable as it is in the book-loving home, 
it is not so effective in producing this 'favorite book 
syndrome/' and this is so for a number of reasons. 
There is not the same opportunity for personal 
selection. The teacher is not so free to respond to 
clamoring requests to "read-it-again." There is sel- 
dom the opportunity for all the children to handle 
the books independently as they become favorites. 
Because of visual and tactile distance from the text, 
there is not the same tendency for children to 
become curious about print at the crucial moments 
when they are reveling in the sounds of the lan- 
guage, nor is there the opportunity for them to 
point with their little fingers to details in the text 
and ask pointed questions. However, despite these 
losses in providing some of the crucial conditions 
to turn enjoyed books into favorite books, story 
time is still a powerhouse of natural motivation. 
Sadly, its output is largely wasted as a reinforce- 
ment for healthy reading behavior. 

The Advent of Shared Book Experience 
Procedures 

About 15 years ago a group of teachers and 
academics in Auckland, New Zealand, began to lake 
this natural literacy-learning situation very seriously. 
They were stimulated by a new challenge presented 
by a rapidly growing migrant movement of Polyne- 
sian people from the Pacific islands and Maori peo- 
ple from rural districts into inner city schools. They 
were supported by a particularly lively climate of 
research and educational enthusiasm which was 
articulated throughout the system from department 
officers to practicing teachers, from university per- 
sonnel to student teachers. They began cooperating 
and experimenting in new ways while maintaining 
healthy patterns of both criticism and support. The 
teaching procedures which began to develop and 
to be clarified in the ensuing years came to be 
known as "shared book experience." These pro- 
cedures were integrated with already well-devel- 
oped techniques in language experience approaches 
forming a complementary body of insights and tech- 
. niques rather than a new methodology. 

We were concerned to transform the educa- 
tional context of the school in such a way as to 
achieve two goals. 
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a. Toynake available the most efficient learning 
environment possible in which to achieve literacy 
readiness for 5 year olds who did not come from 
literacy oriented backgrounds, and without seg- 
regating them from those who did. 

b. To make entry into literacy a more natural and 
successful process in which children pf widely 
differing backgrounds could make bptimum prog- 

' ress without developing a sense of failure in the 
first years jof schooling. 

The prevailing model for literacy-learning was 
failing to provide a satisfactory structure for a large 
proportion of children, especially thp.se from cultural 
backgrounds widely different from the culture of the 
school. We wished to avoid those aspects of tra- 
ditional approaches which highlighted invidious 
comparisons among children, such as lockstep 
movement through a series of readers. We were 
looking for procedures to develop competence in 
written English, without forcing children to regard 
their own spoken dialects as wrong or inferior. We 
were, as well, looking for procedures which teachers ' 
could readily use and understand. 

Our studies indicated that under suitable mo- 
tivation and in a favorable learning environment 
children would master literacy skills in a way very 
similar to that in which they master other devel- 
opmental tasks, especially those of spoken lan- 
guage. The adults involved in providing the 
conditions for such natural learning do so without 
expert, academic knowledge, with justifiable opti- 
mism and with evident personal reward. It might, 
after all, be possible to approach these ambitious 
goals we set for ourselves. 

A Development Expedition 

The magnificently successful processes of 
learning spoken language in infancy provided the 
central model for the project and in an important 
sense provided justification for many thinly re- 
searched conclusions. What follows should be 
understood as implying that the spoken language 
learning model has been taken very seriously, ^nd 
we know of no evidence that it is improperly applied 
to literacy learning. 

One of the features of early research and de- 
velopment in this project was a determined attempt 
to study and understand the learning background 
which produces children who become high-progress 
readers in their first year at school. As with the 
spoken language model, this study leads us into a 
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fascinating field of natural, developmental, pre-school 
learning. It is remarkable how little was really known 
10 years ago about the conditions which produced 
our literacy-oriented children. Everyone agreed that 
it was a "good thing" to read to young children, 
and joked tolerantly about their tiresome demands 
to hear their favorite stories read again and again, 
but that's about as far as it went. Everyone talked 
about pre-reading skills and programs without ref- 
erence to the learning situations which actually pro- 
duced the most literacy-ready children at school 
entry. A more systematic study of pre-school lit- 
eracy activities soon highlighted some^urprising 
features. 

First, book-handling activities began at a very 
early stage, expanding the child's exposure to spe- 
cial forms of language and special types of language 
process long before the tasks of spoken language 
were mastered. These children began experiment- 
ing with book language in its primary, oral form 
while they were still using baby grammar and strug- 
gling with the phonology of speech. Yet it seemed 
an ideal time for th's exposure and experiment. The 
sooner book-oriented activities began, the more 
likely it was that book-handling and experimental 
writing would become an important part of the daily 
preoccupations of the infant. Literacy orientation 
does not wait upon accomplished spoken language. 

Second, the literature made available by ordi- 
nary, sensible parents to their children, even before 
the age of 2 years, was remarkably rich in com- 
parison to "readers" used in the first year of school. 
They often included highly structured or patterned 
language of a repetitive, cumulative, or cyclic kind. 
Although the adults always seemed willing to at- 
tempt to explain new vocabulary, meanings, and 
idioms, the stories uslially carried growing under- 
standing from their central human concerns, and 
the adults were seldom worried about making cer- 
tain their children understood every last word, or 
that they had had direct sensory experience of 
every new concept. Just as speech develops in an 
environment which is immensely more rich than the 
immediate needs of the learner, so the orientation 
to book language develops in an environment of 
rich exposure beyond the immediate needs of the 
learner. In both situations, the learner selects ap- 
propriate items from the range. 

Third, by determining which books they will 
have repeated experience of, children are involved 
in selection of those book experiences which will 
deeply preoccupy them from the earliest stages. 
The request to read it again arises as a natural 



developmental demand of high significance and an 
Vitegral part of book expbsure. Furthermore, in the 
bfehavior described in ensuing paragraphs, children 
qukkly avail themselves of the opportunity to prac- 
tice and experiment with a selection from the ma- 
terial made available to them. As in the mastery of 
other developmental tasks, self-selection rather than 
adult direction characterizes the specific and inten- 
sive preoccupations of early literacy orientation. 



Role Playing at Reader — A Neglected Feature 
of Literacy Learning 

By far the most interesting and surprising as- 
pect of pre-school book experience is the inde- 
pendent activity of these very young children with 
their favorite books. Almost as soon as, the child 
begins to be familiarized with particular books by 
repetitive experience, self-motivated, reading-like 
behavior begins. Attracted by the familiar object, 
the child picks it up, opens it, and begins attempting 
to retrieve for himself some of the language and 
its intonations. Quite early this reading-like play 
becomes* story-complete, page-matched, and pic- 
ture-stimulated. The story tends to be reexperi- 
enced as complete semantic units transcending 
sentence limits. 

The time spent each day in these spontaneous 
attempts to retrieve the pleasurable experiences of 
favorite books is often greatly in excess of the time 
spent in listening to books being read by the adult(s) 
being emulated. The child attends. for surprisingly 
long periods of time until the experience has achieved 
a semantic completeness, and the process may be 
repeated- immediately with the same or another 
book. 

A superficial assumption about this reading-like 
behavior would be that it was a form of rote learning 
based on repetitive patterning without deep com- 
prehension or emotional response; that it would 
produce attempts at mere surface verbal recall. 
However, detailed study of this behavior through 
the analysis of tape recordings did not bear this 
out. On the contrary, what was displayed was a 
deep understanding of and response to central story 
meanings. The younger the child, and the less ver- 
bally competent, the greater was likely to be the 
distance from the surface verbal features of the 
text. The i jsponses often involved what could only 
be called translation into forms of the language 
more typical of the child's current stage of linguistic 
development. 
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Here are two brief examples of this behavior 
at different levels of development: 

Damion, age 2.0 years, retrieving Are You My Mother 



by P. D. Eastman: 
Text 

4 The egg jumped, "Oh, 
oh!" said the mother 
bird. My baby will be 
here! He will want to 
eat." 

6 "I must get something 
for my baby to eat!" 
she said. "I will be 
back." So away she 
went. 

8 The egg jumped. It 
jumped and jumped! 
Out . came the baby 
bird. 

10 "Where is my 
mother?" he said. He 
looked for her. 

12 He looked up. He did 
not see her. He looked 
down. He did not see 
her. 



Responses 
Ow ow! A mummy bird 
baby here, Someping 
a eat ("a" used 
throughout to replace 
"to" and "for"). 
Must baby bird a (i.e. 
to") eated Dat way 
went. Fly a gye. 



Ig jumped and jumped! 
Out baby bird! 



Whis my mudder? She 
look a her and look 
her. 

Her look up, look down. 
See her. (Damion can- 
not yet form a negative 
so he uses the affirm- 
ative in all such cases, 
adding a special inton- 
ation and a shake of 
the head! ) 



Far from producing th** text in parrot-like fash- 
ion, Damion is guided by deep meanings to perform 
brilliant translations of meaning into baby grammar, 
displaying what have come to be known as "pivot 
structures." 

Lisa-Jane, 4.0 years, from the same book: 



34 



36 



The kitten and the hen 
were not his mother. 
The dog and the cow 
were not his mother. 
Did he have a mother? 



"I did have a mother," ^ 
said the baby bird. "I 
know t did. I have to 
find her. I will. I WILL!" 



So the pussy wasn't 
his mother. The hen 
wasn't his mother. 
The dog wasn't his 
mother. The cow 
wasn't his mother. 
And the baby bird said, 
Did I have a 
mother?" and he DID! 
What a sad face. That 
one says: Did he have 
a mother? Did he have 
a mother? HE DID! 



Note how on page 34 reported speech is trans- 



posed into direct speech and the converse is carried 
out on page 36. Note also that the side comment, 
"That one says," is an indication that Lisa-Jane 
knows the story comes from the print. She also 
has perfect control of the registers of both con- 
versation and book language, and can change read- 
ily from one to the other. 

The remarkable thing about the developmental 
difference between the 2 and the 4 year old is not 
that it is different in kind, but that- it is different in 
the degree of syntactic sophistication— an expres- 
sion of the level of syntactic control available in 
deep processing, Botfr children start from whole- 
story understanding and retrieve in 'sentence units 
encoded into an appropriate syntax at the level of 
their spoken language development. Neither has 
memorized the vocabulary or the grammar word 
for word— they have memorized the meaning. 

Approximation is a ruling principle, just as it is 
in learning spoken language. It should not come as 
a surprise— but to many it does — that these two 
learning situations in developmental behavior dis- 
play classical reinforcement theory more clearly than 
any but highly contrived situations in school. Here 
is perfect exemplification of immediate reinforce- 
ment for every approximation in the right direction 
which learning theory recommends to us so strongly. 
Far from it being the case that developmental or 
"play" learning is something inferior to organized 
learning which sets up rigorous and efficient con- 
tingencies, developmental learning, in its almost 
flawless control of learning contingencies, puts the 
classroom, to shame. We should not be saying that 
developmental learning is a hit-and-miss affair, lack- 
ing the efficient guidance and control provided in 
the school environment. It js so efficient and deli- 
cately controlled that we should, as teachers, be 
approximating towards that r ight learning structure. 
Yet we allow almost no placp for approximation in 
learning to read, write, or spell. 

Another noteworthy feature of this reading-like 
behavior is that it lacks an audience and is therefore 
self-regulated, self-corrected, and self-sustained. The 
child engages in this behavior without being directed 
to do so, at just those times when the loved adult 
is not available to do the reading. The child is not 
self-conscious or over-awed by the need to please 
an adult, nor is the child dependent on the adult 
for help or correction. Clay (1972) has shown how 
important the self-corrective strategy is to success 
in the early stages of reading. 

To summarize, the bedtime story situation 
should not be separated from the independent out- 
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put behavior which it generates. Such behavior 
normally engages fhe infant in extensive, self-mon- 
itored, hnguistic behavior for longer periods of time 
than are spent in the input activity of listening. The 
input and the output activities are complementary 
aspects of the same language-learning cycle. In 
both aspects there is close visual and tactile contact 
with the book, becoming increasingly oriented to 
print detail. All of the most powerful strategies of 
mature reading are being established and practiced 
in the reading-like, output behavior. The complexity 
and sophistication of the processes being mastered 
make the normal corpus of pre-reading skills look 
quite ridiculous. 

There is obviously a great deal of positive re- 
inforcement provided by both the input and output 
activities. In the first is the pleasure and delight of 
listening to the familiar human voice, full of warm 
intonation and bringing meaning to the special lan- 
guage where it differs from conversational lan- 
guage. The situation is socially rewarding, giving 
pleasure to both the adult and the child. It is- a 
secure situation associated with proximity to or 
bodily contact with the adult. 

The output activity is equally rewarding. Suc- 
cess in recreating the story is rewarded in a con- 
tinuous, cyclic fashion similar to the rewards of 
experimenting with speech, and therefore tends to 
be self-sustaining. It is a situation which recalls the 
secure, pleasurable presence of the loved adult, 
and provides recall of the explanatory comments 
and answers to questions in the input sessions. 
The experience builds confidence in the ability to 
control language without outside help and, by the 
absence of criticism or correction, encourages self- 
regulation of complex language tasks. 

In this situation, we have a further model for 
literacy-learning consistent in every way with the 
model derived from learning spoken language. Fur- 
thermore, it is the actual model demonstrated in 
the learning of those children who become our high 
progress readers or who teach themselves to read 
before entering school. In the model, the adult does 
not give instructions which the learner then at- 
tempts to carry out: rather, the adult provides real 
experience of the skill in joyful use. The skill then 
becomes a central feature of the learner's natural 
play and natural striving. 

The earjy stages in the development of any 
complex human skill is activity which is like that 
skill and approximates progressively toward an ac- 
tivity which incorporates real processes and op- 
erations in mature use of the skill. Appropriate 



processes and strategies provide the foundation for 
successful practice arW refinement — practice and 
refinement do not lead to the mature processes 
and strategies. 

For literacy these strategies include: 

• A deep, meaning-centered drive. 

• Predictive alertness which harnesses back- 
ground abilities such as syntactic responsiveness, 
semanttfTpurposefulness, and experiential mean- 
ingfulness. 

• Confirmatory and corrective self-monitoring by 
which output is constantly compared with sound 
models in prior experiences. 

• Self-regulating and self-corrective operations 
leading to reinforcement patterns which are largely 
intrinsic and maintain high levels of task attention 
without extrinsic intervention. 

• Risk-taking by approximation and trial backed 
by these sound strategies of self-monitoring. 
(More detailed examples and implications are given 
in Holdaway, 1979.) 

Application to Classroom Teaching 

This model of natural, developmental learning 
in language could provide a powerful framework for 
a literacy program if the application to classroom 
conditions could be worked through. Such a pro- 
gram would be meaning-centered and process-cen- 
tered rather than word-centered. It would be based 
on books from a wide literature which had become 
favorites for the children through enjoyable aural- 
oral experience. It would promote readiness in pow- 
erful ways associated with books and print, and 
would allow for a gradual transition from reading- 
like behavior to reading behavior. Approximation 
would be rewarded, thus supporting the early de- 
velopment of predictive and self-corrective strate- 
gies governed by meaning, which are crucial to 
healthy language use. 

All of these factors seemed to be pointing in 
quite diff0rent directions from current methods, al- 
though they shared many features with language- 
experience approaches. We decided to take the 
model seriously and, at least for the purposes of 
exploration, see if it were possible to build a literacy 
program in which these principles were given gen- 
uine priority. 

A growing body of psycholinguistic and devel- 
opmental research seemed to be pointing in similar 
directions but a classroom methodology had not 
been worked out (e.g. Goodman, 1968). Early work 
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in individualized, reading, led by Jeanette Veatch 
(1959), had broken much of the ground and provided 
valuable practical pointers, but teachers had been 
wary of this movement. In our own country, the 
work of Sylvia Ashton- Warner (1963) among rural 
Maori children had provided a useful debate and a 
persuasively documented account of classroom pro- 
cedures consistent with many of the principles we 
were seeking to embody. In the United States, Bill 
Martin had begun to publish the materials which 
led to the Holt Rinehart Sounds of Language series, 
and we were certainly on the same wavelength. We 
gained much from a study of all of these move- 
ments. 

What was missing from this rich body of knowl- 
edge about developmental teaching was some set 
of procedures whereby all the important aspects 
of the bedtime story cycle could be replicated in 
the classroom. How was it possible to provide the 
same impact, the same level of participation, the 
same security and joy, the same prominence of 
print when there were 30 children rather than one? 
As so often happens, however, once the priorities 
had been set up, practical applications fell into place 
quite simply. 

Three requirements needed to be met in order 
to achieve comparable or stronger impact than is 
achieved in the ideal pre-school, home setting. First, 
the books to be used in the reading program needed 
to be those that had proved themselves as loved 
by children. In this respect we, as teachers, had 
many advantages over parents both in determining 
which books children enjoy most and in obtaining 
them. We soon had some 200 titles, largely from 
the open literature rather than from reading schemes, 
known to be loved by 5 to 7 year olds. 

Second, the books needed to have comparable 
visual impact from 20 feet as a normal book would 
have on the knee of a child. This requirement was 
met by using enlarged texts. We made "blown-up" 
books about 30 inches by 24 inches— mainly from 
heavy brown paper. Every child in a class group 
could see 'the print very clearly without needing to 
strain and press forward. Other devices such as 
charts, overhead transparencies, and projected 
slides were also used. Here again we found ad- 
vantages over the home situation in that pointing 
and identifying details in an enlarged text suited 
the undeveloped muscular coordination of begin- 
ners. 

Third, the teacher needed to present new ma- 
terial with wholehearted enjoyment, rather more as 
a performance than would be the case with most 
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parents. The professional training of teachers nor- 
mally ensures that this is a task they can carry out 
with skill and conviction. „ 

Achieving the same level of participation as 
may occur in the one-to-one setting proved more 
difficult because only one question or comment 
could be fielded at a time. However, there were 
social compensations which far outweighed this 
limitation. Provided the children could engage in 
unison responses where it was natural and appro- 
priate, we found that all the ancient satisfactions 
of chant and song were made available to sustain 
the feeling of involvement. Indeed, by using favorite 
poems, jingles, chants, and songs as basic reading 
material-— that is, in the enlarged print format— 
another naturally satisfying part of normal school 
experience could be turned directly to literacy learn-, 
ing. 

Security and joy developed naturally for both 
children and teacher. Favorite books soon carried 
with them all the secure associations of an old 
friend; children began going to books to achieve 
security. Because of the high impact of the books, 
and the teacher's pleasure-sharing role, joy was a 
common experience for all the children. 

As for the teachers themselves, because they 
were doing something at the center of, their com- 
petence rather than attempting to follow a half- 
understood methodology, they, too, experienced 
security and joy. They were able to develop their 
skill in using the natural opportunities for teaching 
gradually from a confident' base — if attention were 
lost or a teaching point fell flat, they simply stepped 
back into the story, got it moving again, and re- 
captured the interest of the children. 

Furthermore, they were able to engage in the 
input, reading activity with the whole class or a 
large group without a sense of guilt. (Try reading 
a captivating story to one group while the others 
carry out group tasks within earshot!) The problem 
of matching children to appropriate materials, or of 
keeping a group going at the same pace so as not 
to end up with nine or ten groups, almost disap- 
peared. It was now the responsibility of each learner 
to select the materials he or she would "work on." 
Even though the teachers were using a new meth- 
odology with unusual priorities, their sense of relief 
from the pressures of structured programs and their 
enjoyment of the language period grew rapidly. 

Once the decision had been made to put other 
priorities aside in an attempt to establish this model 
as the central framework of the reading program, 
the practical application proved a remarkably simple 
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matter. The task now was to refine the procedures 
in the light of professional knowledge from many 
sources in order to get optimal educational returns 
from the simple learning structure which had been 
set up. 

A typical teaching-learning sequence of shared 
book experience in many classrooms developed 
along the following lines: 



Opening 
warm-up 

Old favorite 



Language 
games, 
especially 
alphabet 

New story 



Output 

activities 



Favorite poems, jingles, songs, 
with enlarged text. Teaching of 
new poem or song. 
Enjoyment of a favorite story in 
enlarged format. Teaching of 
skills in context. Deepening un- 
derstanding. Unison participa- 
tion. Role playing, dramatization. 
Alphabet games, rhymes, and 
songs, using letter names. Fun 
with words and sounds, mean- 
ingful situations. (Not isolated 
phonic drills.) 

Highlight of session. Long story 
may be broken naturally into two 
or more parts. Inducing word- 
solving strategies in context, par- 
ticipation in prediction and con- 
firmation of new vocabulary. 
Independent reading from wide 
selection of favorites. Related 
arts activities stemming from new 
story. Creative writing often us- 
ing structures from new story. 
Playing teacher— several chil- 
dren enjoy favorite together— one 
* acting as teacher. 

Development of shared book experience tech- 
niques went on for several years in key schools. 
Because the procedures tended to be communi- 
cated through demonstration and discussion, doc- 
umentation was regrettably limited during this time. 
As a result of local and national in-service courses, 
and observation by hundreds of teachers and stu- 
dents in these key schools, the ideas spread rapidly. 
They tended to be used to supplement current 
procedures, and many mixed styles of teaching 
arose. 

In 1973, convinced that the ideas deserved 
careful trial, the Department of Education nominated 
a large experimental school in a new housing area 
for the trial of these and other approaches. It was 
important to determine that shared book experience 



procedures could lead to effective literacy without 
the support of other programs or materials, and so 
one class of 35 beginners was taught for two years 
by these procedure^ alone. No graded or structured 
materials were used and all word-solving skills were 
taught in context during real reading. This expert 
imental group proved equal or superior to other 
experimental and control groups on a variety of 
measures' including Marie Clay s Diagnostic Survey 
(1980). Of greatest significance was the highly posi- 
tive attitudes toward reading displayed by the slow- 
developing children after two years in the natural, 
shared book experience environment. 

Following this study, the Department of Edu- 
cation embarked on an ambitious, national in-serv- 
ice program for primary teachers which was known 
as the "Early Reading In-service Course," and a 
complementary program for parents in both radio 
and print media (Horton, 1978). The radical move- 
ment of early schooling toward developmental 
models has been accomplished on a national scale, 
albeit the scale of a small nation. 

Much has been done internationally since then, 
and more remains to be done. From our own sym- 
posium Yetta Goodman (1980), Margaret Meek 
(1982), and Dorothy Butler (1979 and 1980) have 
contributed to that growing movement in literacy 
toward plain, human, good sense. The pioneering 
figures, Goodman (eg. 1968, 1979), Frank Smith 
(e.g., 1978), and Marie Clay (e.g., 1980), have con- 
tinued to inform the movement. Recent work in 
writing, such as is brought together in Temple et 
al. (1982), extends insights over the full corpus of 
literacy. Practical professionals, such as Robert and 
Marlene McCracken (1979), Bill Martin Jr. and Peggy 
Brogan (1972), Mark Aulls (1982), Anne Pulvertaft 
(1978), and F. L. Barrett (1982) in their diverse 
ways support teachers in the daily enterprise of 
application. Researchers too numerous to list, among 
them David Doake, Judith Newman, Elizabeth 
Sulzby, and Robert Teale' push back the frontiers. 

Space does not permit a discussion of the 
written language and related arts aspects of shared 
book experience programs. When children are mo- 
tivated to express themselves under the influence 
of a rich and highly familiar literature, and when 
such facilitating conditions for expression are pro- 
vided, the outcomes are extremely satisfying. The 
whole set of ideas, sometimes referred to now as 
"holistic," is complex, rich, and compelling. Cer- 
tainly it promises us a clarity beyond eclecticism 
and an opportunity to use our own deep responses 
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to what is memorable in print toward the mastery 
of literacy within the environment of early schooling. 

Concluding Remarks 

i This paper has attempted to describe a com- 
pleiLmovement of research and development spread 
over some 15 years and involving professional con- 
tributions too numerous and too subtle to be fully 
analyzed. There is an obvious need for specific 
research of many kinds within this framework. The 
purpose of this paper has been to bring together 
a set of ideas which both challenges some of our 
most sacred instructional assumptions and points 
to alternative models as appropriate and eminently 
workable. 

The acquisition of spoken language in infancy 
is a highly complex process, but there are a number 
of very simple and natural insights at the center of 
our success in providing favorable conditions for 
the process to be learned. Experience and research 
suggest that a very similar set of simple and natural 
insights facilitate the mastery of literacy skills. 
Among these is that we may provide favorable 
conditions for learning literacy tasks in develop- 
mental ways such as using children's favorite books, 
and the powerful strategies they induce, at the very 
center of the literacy program. 
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Yetta M. Goodman 

Retellings of Literature 

and the Comprehension Process 



What is involved in a reader's comprehension of 
literature? What happens during the act of reading 
itself and what occurs at the end of the reading 
that has impact on a reader's comprehension? in 
what way do the features of written literature aid 
or interfere with readers' comprehension? Through 
miscue analysis (Goodman and Burke, 1972), which 
always includes reader s retellings of what they 
have read, researchers and teachers can begin to 
find some answers to these questions. In this paper, 
I will share what insights I have gained from re- 
tellings of literature into readers' comprehension 
processes and then discuss the significance for 
instruction. 

Two aspects of reading which help us under- 
stand comprehension processing have been iden- 
tified by Kenneth Goodman, the developer of miscue 
analysis. These aspects are: comprehending, the 
process of trying to make sense of a text; and 
comprehension, what the reader has understood 
the text to mean at any point in time. Retellings 
after reading provide another opportunity for the 
reader to continue to construct the text. They ex- 
tend and enhance the reader's comprehending and' 
comprehension processes while they provide evi- 
dence for and insights into understanding these two 
processes for teachers and researchers. 

Comprehending is the process of how the reader 
integrates reading strategies such as predicting and 
confirming with the language cueing systems, the 
graphophonic, syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic 
systems. Comprehending is revealed in the seman- 
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tic and syntactic acceptability of language struc- 
tures produced by the reader and reflected by the 
quality of miscues that readers produce and their 
patterns of self-correction. One major difference 
between good and poor readers is their control 
over the comprehending process. Proficient readers 
are able to integrate their uses of strategies and 
cueing systems to produce a text which generally 
results in semantically and syntactically acceptable 
structures. 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate how two fourth grad- 
ers deal with a passage from the story, "Freddie 
Miller, Scientist," by Lillian Moore (1965). In Figure 
1, the reader changes syntactic structures (repre- 
sented by the writing over the text sentences) but 
her predicting and confirming strategies help her 
produce a passage of text which minimally alters 
the meaning of the passage. 

518 I'LL GET MOTHER,'' HE CALLED TO 

that 

ELIZABETH. HE KNEW A THIS 

be 

519 COULD BECOME A SERIOUS MATTER. 

Q 2. sister ■ 
^< /. mother cried 

520 HIS XSISTER'S CRIES (GREW) LOUDER. 



"DON'T LEAVE ME ALONE. 
521 IT S DARK IN HERE.'' 

Figure 1. A fourth-grader's reading of a passage 
from "Freddie Miller, Scientist." The written-in words 
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indicate the child's insertion or substitution while 
the circled words indicate an omitted word. In line 
520, she reads "mother" first and then substitutes 
" sister.' ' The line under sisters and the abbrevia- 
tion, uc (uncorrected), indicate the child regressed 
to reread but did not produce the expected text 
word. 

518 I'LL GET MOTHER,'' HE CALLEd(to) 
ELIZABETH. HE KNEW THIS 

519 COULD BECOME (a) SERIOUS MATTER. 

520 HIS SISTER'^ CRIES GREW LOUDER. 

' DON T LEAVE ME ALONE. 

It 

521 IT S DARK IN HERE/' 

Figure 2. A less proficient fourth grade reader s 
reading of the passage. 

Although the reader in Figure 2 does produce 
acceptable structures, when she produces unac- 
ceptable structures she makes no attempt to cor- 
rect. She also seems preoccupied with the form of 
language as she reads slowly and carefully the full 
fprms for the contraction, showing more concern 
for a careful oral reading than for making sense. 
1 By examining comprehending apart from com- 
prehension we are able to gain insights into the 
way in which readers are trying to make sense of 
the author s text at any moment during the reader s 
transaction with the text. Also adding to these 
insights, which are crucial for both teachers and 
researchers interested in comnrehension, is the 
process of retelling. 

The retelling procedure reported here includes 
an unaided retelling followed by open ended ques- 
tions expanding on information the reader has al- 
ready provided during the unaided retelling. Any 
format that takes places after reading, such as 
retelling, can never completely represent compre- 
hension; however, the retelling procedure when 
compared with other procedures, constrains the 
least the reader s ability to represent what has been 
comprehended. It never guarantees that the reader 
will fully represent what has been comprehended. 

By using quantitative scores cautiously and 
relating the knowledge gained about the reader s 
retelling to other aspects of comprehension proc- 
essing, such as the patterns of semantic and syn- 
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tactic^fccceptable structures readers produce in 
reading aloud, retellings can provide insights for 
teachers or researchers about comprehension proc- 
essing. The following conclusions about predicta- 
bility, relevance, and conceptual complexity in 
literature have, come from the examination of 
hundreds of readers' retellings. 

Predictability and Relevance 

Readers use their background knowledge in 
order to select and predict the author s message 
at various linguistic levels. That is, the reader pre- 
dicts the sounds, letters, words, phrase?, and 
clauses, as well as the meaning of the story and 
how the story is organized. \ 

An overall context is also predicted, probably 
at the initiation of the reading, which helps guide 
the predictions at all the other language levels. For 
example, the reader must decide very early whether 
a story will be realistic fiction or fantasy. The name 
of the author, book cover, title, and initial sentences, 
if the reader chooses to make use of them, provide 
cues which the reader r.ay use for predicting and 
generating hypotheses. The more predictable the 
story is to the reader— the more familiar the lan- 
guage of the text, the actions of the characters, 
the description of the setting, the sequence of 
events— the closer the reader s predictions will 
match the author s expression and the easier the 
text will be for the reader to comprehend. This 
degree of familiarity to the reader can be considered 
the degree of relevance the story has for the reader. 
Even when the author surprises the reader with 
unpredictable structures, style, and content, the 
greater the familiarity th# reader has with many 
aspect of the text, the more quickly and easily 
the reader can disconfirm inappropriate predictions 
in order to self-correct. 

The degree of relevance of the literature to the 
reader aids considerably in its predictability. How- 
ever, relevance to readers is a complex set of 
relationships. 

In one miscue study (Goodman and Goodman, 
1978), readers used what were termed culturally 
relevant materials. Each subject in the study read 
and retold two stories. One was called the standard 
story and had been read by subjects in previous 
miscue analysis studies. A second story was chosen 
which more closely represented the cultural back- 
ground of the varied populations in the study. These 
were called culturally relevant stories. Many of the 
subjects were able to retell the standard stories 
more easily and with greater understanding than 
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the culturally relevant story As we examined why 
this might be, the complexity of the concept of 
relevance for any one particular reader was ex- 
plored. 

We identified seven aspects of life's experience 
other than ethnicity which need to be considered 
when exploring the issues of relevancy. These in- 
clude: 

1. Socio-cultural-economic institutions including 
such relations as: occupations, housing, pat- 
terns, family relationships, schooling, religion, 
etc. 

2. Setting 

3. Chronological time 

4 Age and sex of characters 

5 Language variations represented in the text 

6 Theme, moral, world view 

7 Readers experience with certain kinds of texts 

If we examine one of the standard stories which 
many readers were able to retell better than their 
culturally relevant story with this list in mind, we 
can see how this story can be considered relevant 
even though the ethnicity of the characters in the 
stories do not match the ethnic background of the 
readers, 

•Freddie Miller, Scientist" is a story about a 
boy who gets in trouble by trying a number of 
scientific experiments which fail. Finally, his inven- 
tiveness saves his younger sister and he becomes 
a hero 'n the eyes of his family. 

The family is typical to the point of being stereo- 
typic Freddie has a younger sister. Mother works 
in the kitchen. Father works away from home. The 
story takes place in the home and could occur in 
the present time. Freddie could be from 9 to 12 
years old. Our subjects usually think Freddie is their 
own age The story has a pattern which is common 
and frequent in basal readers, although it may not 
be common to the everyday experience of the reader. 
The readers also seem to relate to the overall story 
structure of Fredc 1 e's getting into trouble, although 
always with good motives, ending with a final event 
through which he achieves respect in the eyes of 
his family. 

One fourth grade Arabic subject provided an 
example of the relevance of "Freddie Miller, Sci- 
entist ' in his retelling. 

"He (Freddie) want to be a man . Because 
he make science and things and so his father proud 
of him and tell him. you're a man." 
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Hawaiian Pidgin and Hawaiian Samoan sub- 
jects had much better retellings of "Freddie Miller, 
Scientist" than their culturally relevant story, called 
"Royal Race" by Robert Eskridge (1966). "Royal 
Race," set in the Hawaiian Islands, is about two 
young boys in competitive sport, but the story takes 
place in olden times when kings still ruled tribal 
groups. The competitive sport, only for royalty, is 
a race on sleds down the side of a mountain on a 
track made of rocks. The sleds are seen only in 
museums now. The experiences lived by the char- 
acters in this story are unrelated to the lives of the 
Hawaiian Pidgin group, who have as much Oriental 
as Hawaiian cultural background, and even to the 
Hawaiian Samoan group, considering their modern 
cultural experiences. 

For Navajo subjects, the culturally relevant story 
was easier to retell than "Freddie Miller, Scientist." 
Salt Boy by Mary Perrine (1968) presents infor- 
mation on the agricultural life of the Navajos and 
focuses on some shepherding and horse raising 
customs. The male character yearns to learn how 
to rope, saves one of his mother's lambs, and has 
a sensitive relationship with his father. The Navajo 
fourth graders found this more relevant to their 
lives and did a better job of retelling it. 

Although some other factors of text also affect 
predictability, the more a reader's own life's ex- 
perience is relevant to the experiences expressed 
in a text, the greater the predictability and the easier 
it will be to comprehend. 

As with many other conclusions about the read- 
ing process, there are exceptions which need to 
be addressed. Reading or listening to a lot of a 
certain kind of literature in and of itself helps to 
make it relevar Therefore, it shouldn't have sur- 
prised us that some readers had trouble with rel- 
evant stories. Because of a lack of relevant reading 
experiences, some readers don't expect stories to 
be relevant to their lives. 

Sometimes the readers had difficulty with the 
names of people and places related to their own 
culture. They had limited experience reading about 
people like themselves and did not expect to find 
familiar proper names, language structures which 
represent their own native language dialect, or ex- 
periences very familiar to their lives outside of school. 
In Sancho by Helen Rushmore (1972), a story^about 
a Mexican woman named Rosita who has' a "way 
with animals known throughout the ranch country," 
Spanish terms occur once in the story— tortilla, 
tamales, frijoles. 
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Most of the South Texas bilingual Spanish- 
English children who read this story dia not predict 
such linguistic terms and read non-Words that 
sounded like toMil-la for tortillas; far-see\jolees and 
fra-jews for frijoies. They read Rosita as Rosetta 
or Rossta. One child who produced a non-word for 
frijoies used the information in the story ko discon- 
firm his miscue so that in his retelling he talked 
about the "frijoies that the lady in the sjrory cooked." 
In many cases, however, a lack of experience with 
literature interferes with any kind of story being 
predictable. / 

Conceptual Complexity and Predictability 

New concepts and their accompanying labels 
are not by themselves what cause conceptual com- 
plexity. There is an interplay between the knowl- 
edge readers have and the degree to which an 
author explicates and provides appropriate cohe- 
sive devices so that readers can develop concepts 
through their reading. I 

Readers may assume that certain concepts are 
unknown or certain words or phrases are unfamiliar 
and omit them as they read, or tfiey may try different 
non-words or inappropriate re*l words throughout 
a text for the same text Word and then when 
referring to the text word in/lheir retelling use still 
other non-words or inappropriate real words. This 
strategy suggests that reapers have a handle on 
knowing when they don't Anow. Readers indicate 
through miscue analyste/and their retellings that 
they use complex pre/mcting and confirming strat- 
egies when they are concerned with unfamiliar words 
or phrases representing unfamiliar concepts in a 
text. \T 

Misconceptions anotoncepts seem to develop 
in the same way. Readers use their own storehouse 
of knowledge to relate labek to new concepts and 
relate them to the information available from the 
author. Based on this interactkin between them- 
selves and the author, readers ma^develop con- 
cepts about things they have never he2fod of before 
or about words for which they may have conceptual • 
understanding but no label. There are a number of 
good examples in 'Freddie Miller, Scientist" 

Many readers tell about Freddie s movements 
up and down stairs as he experiments and finally 
as he helps Elizabeth by putting the flasnlight he 
has made through the transom into the closet where 
Elizabeth is accidentally locked up. Following are 
excerpts taken from four different pages Jn the order 
they occur about the particular concepts related to 
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cellar and transom. These are followed by excerpts 
from the retellings of selected fourth grade sybjects 
responding to these concepts. 

Text Excerpts 

Taking the clock to the cellar, Freddie worked 
hard. . . 

Freddie hurried to his cellar worktable. 

Just as he got the parts in place, he heard a 

faint tapping and a voice calling, somewhere 

above. 

When Freddie ran up from the cellar, he heard 
his sister's voice calling, "Freddie". 
Freddie, trying to think, looked up at the small 
window above the closet door. He had an idea! 
"Listen, Elizabeth," he called. "I'll fix a light and 
drop it to you through the transom." 
He ran to the cellar and picked up. . . 
• He tied a string around the end of the ruler and 
hurried back upstairs. Pulling the kitchen step- 
ladder out into the hall and climbing up on it, he 
found the transom within easy reach. "Elizabeth," 
he called. "I'm going to drop this light down to 
you through the transom. Catch it by the ruler 
and let me know when you can reach it." 

Retelling Excerpts 

Spanish child: 
Freddie went downstairs to "crell" (a non-word 
produced by the child) . . . then he came out . . 
He pulled the ladder to his sister and then he 
went up and put the flashlight to the ceiling. 
Freddie did his work in a cellar. 

Navajo child (translated from Navajo): 
He says to come upstairs. Elizabeth went up- 
stairs. Then he went back downstairs and made 
the flashlight. And went bick upstairs. Then he 
gave the flashlight to Elizabeth. ... I think he 
broke down a wall and gave it to hfer. 

Appalachian child: 
He (Freddie) was doing things with his chemistry 
set in the cellar ... He had a string tied to the 
end of the ruler and he slid it down on ... I 
forgot what you call it. I think it's a cellar. He 
slid it down and I don't know what it does . . . 
so it could get to Edith. He dragged the ladder 
\ out and there was a window up on top of the 
Idoor that went down to the chute-like. 
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Arabic child; 

And if he came a flashlight, then he put, got it 
down from . . forgot that name. And then he 
went down in the basement, I think, to the table, 
and he tried another big experiment: I think where 
he put it was the top . . . on the top of the door 
and it was glass and it opens and closes. 

All readers use information from the text for 
their retellings. What causes the differences among 
readers' retellings is the set of schemata and ex- 
periences which readers bring to their reading. A 
reader who has had experiences with closets, tran- 
soms, cellars, and life in a more-than-one-story 
house will be able to assimilate the information 
provided by a story like "Freddie Miller, Scientist" 
differently than those who have had limited expe- 
riences with closets, cellars, or transoms. This will 
be true whether they have heard of the particular 
word or not. Readers who know basements can 
say to themselves as they read c-e-/-/-a-r (whether 
or not thjfey pronounce the label appropriately), "Oh, 
that's some kind of basement." If they know base- 
ment as one kind of subterranean floor in a building 
and cellar as a place where winter vegetables are 
stored, such as the Appalachian subject, they may 
need to make some modifications in order to predict 
how Freddie could be doing his experiments in a 
cellar. 

On the other hand, the student who has had 
little personal experiences with any kind of subter- 
ranean floor and who has no idea of its purpose 
will have great problems trying to understand how 
Freddie helped Elizabeth. Those who know closets 
as little open cubicles in which a person can hang 
up clothes, such as the boarding school Navajo 
subject, are going to be confused about how Eliz- 
abeth got locked in a closet in the first place and 
how Freddie got the light to her. The cues in the 
story help those who already know about cellars, 
transoms, and closets to predict and understand 
what happened. To those who have had little or 
no experience with such places in a home or school, 
the cues can suggest what happened but provide 
a confusing picture of aspects of the story. 

Retellings provide a large amount of data for 
researchers to gain insight into a reader' s compre- 
hension processes, but this should not make us 
lose sight of the applications for instruction that 
retellings* can serve. 



Retellings As Presenting 

This is my letter to the world 
that never wrote to me — 
the simple news that nature told 
with tender majesty 

(E. Dickinson, cited in Smith 6t al., 1970) 

Retelling a story is an opportunity for a reader 
to present his or her ideas to the world and to 
have an additional opportunity to rehearse the story 
again and to integrate it, modify it, and add to its 
comprehension. 

In Language and Thinking in School, Smith et 
al. (1978) talk about education being conceived as 
"coming to know through the symbolic transfor- 
mation and representation of experience." This 
process involves three phases of ment&l activity: 
perceiving, ideating, and presenting (pp. 96-97). The 
comprehending process of reading encompasses 
the first two phases: perceiving new data in the 
environment; and ideating upon the perceptions 
which includes conceptualizing and generalizing. The 
third phase, presenting ideation to oneself and oth- 
ers, occurs during retelling; retellings are one type 
of presentational form. Presenting one s concepts 
and generalizations to others allows the presenter 
to hear reflection from others and build shared 
meanings. The presenter tests his or her view of* 
reality against the notion of others (p. 116). The 
opportunity to present a piece of literature just read 
to others or to talk about it with others can occur 
in a variety of settings. 

The reader may engage in a silent monologue 
living through the story experiences through telling 
or imagery for self. For instruction, this would mean 
providing time for reflection as part of reading ex- 
periences. Or it may mean finding ways for the 
reader to share the story with others. 

In adapting retelling procedures to the class- 
room, the teacher needs to provide opportunities 
for readers to relate, rethink, and continue to make 
sense of the story — to continue comprehending. At 
the same time, comprehension also will be facili- 
tated. 

Anyone who has been in educational settings 
knows about negative experiences which readers 
can have when presentational forms are overly con- 
trolled by the teacher, such as traditional book 
reports, and short answer and other closed question 
formats. However, it may be in the zeal to protect 
children from ineffective and negative educational 
practices that teachers have minimized the signif- 
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icance of providing opportunities for presenting to 
occur during the process of coming to know liter- 
ature. We should think about how eagerly children 
discuss a movie or TV drama or sports events they 
have seen. 

I believe that retellings adapted from miscue 
analysis for instructional strategies will significantly 
expand both comprehending and comprehension. 
Given opportunity to present, the reader can try 
out ideas, suggest events, regroup, self-correct, and 
keep presenting. Retellings can be done individually 
or in small groups, either orally or in written form. 

For the reader, an open-ended retelling brings 
together ideas. There are many examples in our 
data which show that readers who don't know a 
label' for something are able in the retelling to use 
the word itself or are at least able to relate the 
event or a definition similar to it, constructing new 
and expanded meanings. 

There are times when readers may attempt to 
cut off comprehension, saying "That's all I remem- 
ber. However, with supportive probing during re- 
telling, readers ccmtinue to organize and think 
through what they have read. 

Many years ago when I taught children's lit- 
erature to pre-service teachers, I asked students 
to read Shel Silverstein s Giving Tree (1964). I col- 
lected a wide range of interpretations in almost 
every class. One woman said she was so impressed 
with the message of love, unselfishness, and giving, 
that she and her future husband had decided they 
would exchange lines from the book during their 
wedding ceremony. 

Another student countered "that he. hated the 
book because it showed such obvious selfishness, 
and because the author condones the behavior of 
a boy who continues to take and take, never giving 
anything in return. 

One student said she liked the conservationist 
message in the story because all of the tree was 
used for practical purposes. Nothing was wasted. 

"But," replied- another student, "It was used 
for only one person s selfish purposes." Therefore, 
according to her, it was an anticonservatiohist view 
of the world. The young man even carved his initials 
in the tree— what more could prove a lack of re- 
spect for nature. 

Another student believed the Story represented 
^he control of a child's behavior by a domineering 
st?tfeotyped Jewish mother who always brought her 
son. back to her by giving so much of herself that 
he had to return because of his feelings of guilt 
and dependence. As evidence to support his inter- 
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pretation, the student cited the name of the author 
who "must be Jewish." 

At this a feminist student declared "this is the 
most sexist book I've ever read. The author calls 
the tree she* throughout. He treats her like dirt, 
always coming back to her and demanding more 
from her. And she continues to give without com- 
plaint. And finally, to show his true contempt for 
women, he sits his ass right down on top of her." 

As I used this book for a number of years, I 
noticed two things. First, the varied interpretations. 
Second, the modification and adaptation . of the 
reader's interpretations as we all reacted to and 
interacted, sharing our meanings of the text. With- 
out the discussion each of us would have projected 
our own values and created a personal, but narrow, 
view of the text. , 

I believe any individual interpretation of litera- 
ture is quite unique, varying greatly from others, 
and only through the sharing of interpretations of 
their personal searches for the meanings of stories 
can readers build a shared meaning. There has 
beeniittle research on the impact of the group in 
determining interpretation of literature because re- 
search on comprehension has tended to match an 
individual reader's retellings with the researcher's 
or teacher's view of the author's text. Bartlett s 
study (1961) on remembering is very much con- 
cerned with the impact of the social group, but this 
has been generally -overlooked. Bartlett believed 
that "the manner and the matter o* recalls ayoften 
predominantly determined by social influences" (p. 
244). 

We need to analyze readers'" interpretations 
more Vespectfully and carefully. If' my hunch is true 
► about the significance of shared meanings and its 
relationship to individual interpretations of literature, 
then retellings and discussion take "on added im- 
portance. Pre-service and inservice teachers need 
to develop ways to lead discussions and develop 
questioning techniques which legitimatize the 
uniqueness of an individual's interpretation of lit- 
erature but at the same time show respect for the 
opinion of others in order to build the shared mean- 
ings of the social community. 

My purpose in this paper has been two-fold. 
First, to demonstrate the significance of retellings 
so that both researchers and curriculum developers 
will continue to explore the richness of retellings 
as well as other, presentational forms. Second, by 
relating /etelling to both comprehending and com- 
prehension, my purpose has been to expose the 
complexity of understanding literature and the way 
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humans process »t. We must always be consciously 
aware of the intricate personal and social influences 
on readers of literature as they come to know. 
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Dorothy Butler 



Reading Begins at Home 



Few of us harbor doubts about the truth of the 
proposition that "reading begins at home." But 
because I am an optimist, I should like to insert 
the word "ideally.," As one who is committed to 
the daily task of helping those children whose read- 
ing has not begun at home— or anywhere else, for 
that matter— to achieve not only fluency, but a love 
of books, I cannot have the lights dimmed before 
the action even starts. 

In my private life I am surrounded by babies 
whose determined efforts to turn the pages are 
daily becoming more effective; toddlers who want 
Whistle for Willie (Keats, 1964) this morning, not 
Drummer Hotf (Emberly, 1967) (but have ways and 
means of ensuring that you read both, twice) and 
4-year-olds who are to be seen counting Phoebe's 
hot water bottles just in case the artist has failed 
to depict one hundred and fifty seven. I know these 
children are ordinary kids, as kids go (though never 
to us, their doting family!). I don't have any special 
expectation of them in the academic stakes— in 
fact I know, because I see it in action, that many 
of the best-equipped and most stable adolescents 
are turning away, at least temporarily, from formal 
education, which seems to offer little in the kalei- 
doscopic conditions they see around them. 

But I have hopes that these children will face 
life with confidence and good humor; that the "why" 
and "how" of their present lives will not ebb away 
down the river of apathy; that the alert eyes will 
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never be replaced with the shadows of disillusion- 
ment, the shrugged shoulder, the curled lip. Most 
of all, I hope they will care about themselves and 
other people; that they will love intensely at close 
quarters, and with compassion further afield; that 
they will be prepared to translate concern into ac- 
tion, to risk voicing unpopular opinions. 

I expect them to read smoothly, when the time 
comes; to drop into^eading — or perhaps to rp6ve 
into reading— because desirably, there is no jar, no 
change of pace. I believe these children are learning 
to read now, that the process began at birth, and 
will merely accelerate when confrontation with the 
symbol becomes precise, rather than casual. 

Fascinating insights into the child's view of 
reading have fallen into my lap via this energetic 
brood over the last few years. A small grandson, 
at school for a mere month, was promoted out of 
the "new-entrant" group because of his aptitude 
at reading. He is given to dramatic utterance: 

"How can a boy who cannot read very well," 
he demanded theatrically of his mother, "be put 
up?" His mother suggested that at school they 
must consider that he is learning quickly. "But I 
can't read yet," he said firmly. 

Realistic self-assessment on the part of a 5- 
year-old! And acute assessment of the reading task, 
too. Clearly, for this child, one is not reading until 
meaning pours from the page into the mind. Now, 
at exactly 6, he reads fluently, but has not, himself, 
remarked upon this fact. He still prefers his parents 
to read aloud to him, from thick "chapter" books. 
Sensible child! 
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To everyone s surprise, his near 4-year-old 
brother (thought originally to be less bookish) listens 
raptly at these sessions. So much for early diag- 
nosis My daughter attests to having continued to 
read, doggedly, several years ago, while son No. 
2 all but swtffig from the roof beams! Now he loves 
his own picture books and older brother s "big 
books as well.- Both boys currently contend with 
a 2-year-old sister who peruses their uninteresting^ 
looking volume for a few minutes, listens with in- 
creasing impatience, and then trots off to fetch the 
book of her choice. Returning, she does her best 
to insinuate herself and Peepo or Farming witti 
Numbers between her mother and her brothers. 
There is evidence that she is sometimes (though 
still not often) prepared to wait her turn, as children 
will do in the course of time, if ovidence exists that 
their turn does come. 

Revealing also was the lugubrious statement 
of another grandson, aged 4 1 / 2 . ' And I can't read!" 
he said, almost accusingly, as the last item in an 
impressive list of complaints. Then, reflectively, 
Well. I can read just Thomas" (his name) "No I 
can t (with returning despair). "! can just read 
Thomas, not just !" Clear proof that he knew about 
words and the way they work together to create 
meaning; a prerequisite for reading which cannot 
be assumed to be present and is often overlooked 
by those who would brandish word cards in isolation 
at children 

I have used real children instead of hypothetical 
ones because I want to demonstrate to you that I 
am inordinately fortunate in having this daily affir- 
mation of the truth that reading does begin at home, 
for some children at least. But I should define my 
terms By reading' \ do not mean that laborious 
translation of symbol into sound which may, in the 
end. avail the child a reasonable mark on a 'Read- 
ing Age test, but little more. I mean, rather, a 
gulping down of print in support of a developing 
theme, an ongoing series of events or a case for 
a particular viewpoint; a process that is both stim- 
ulating and self-remforcmg. 

I believe real reading proceeds in the mind of 
the reader; that the reader is taken over, ' as it 
were, by the content of the passage he or she is 
reading, that however valuable the book itself may 
be. the form it assumes in the mind of the reader 
is. for that person, the reality. Limited only by the 
actual worth of the particular book as a literary 
experience, it becomes part of the reader, remaining 
long after the details of its plot or its argument are 
consciously remembered 



Recently, after a gap of 20 years, I reread Erich 
Fromm's book The Art of Loving (1956). It is not 
a long book and it made, now as all those years 
ago, compulsive reading. At regular intervals through 
it, I found myself laughirtffaloud, in a near-ecstasy 
of rediscovery. Of course! I have been quoting 
Fromm, without recognizing I was doing so, ever 
since I first met this book. His views had touched 
mine at various points, startled me at others, and 
in parts offered an extension, a new idea, an un- 
expected qualification to an established or tentative 
belief. No* wonder I have never actually forgotten 
The Art of Loving. It became part of me at first 
reading and is still there, in essence. 

So it is for children who become real readers. 
Those of you who have been committed readers 
from childhood will know this; will be able to identify 
the niche in your mind which harbors Treasure 
island, Little Women, Huckleberry Finn, or Heidi, 
even though the minute details may have slipped 
away. The same is true for many other books whose 
titles cannot be recalled. We feel them there; they 
made an impression; they survived total oblivion. 
Every experience which is truly felt alters what is 
already there. The process by which our minds 
have arrived at their present state is one of con- 
stantly shifting patterns, as experience and impres- 
sion are absorbed and sifted, and existing material 
rearranged, modified, or given new empbesis. 

Think of the opportunity for learning that is 
present in the pre-school years! The cry has gone 
up with startling resonance over tha last 10 years, 
and with some startling results. Not the least of 
these has been the demand, in some quarters, that 
children of 2 and 3 years of age (or even younger) 
be "taught to read." Let s look at this demand, its 
implications, and the source of the outcry. 

In my experience, parents who read widely 
themselves, and have automatically surrounded their 
children with books and all that goes with them, 
are relatively unaffected by this propaganda. Iron- 
ically, it is the children 0 s ? these parents who are 
unlikely to be damaged by the suggested proce- 
dures if their parents do decide to take action. With 
an extensive background of spoken and understood 
language, complete with established structures into 
which the single words recommended by the de- 
signers of such "schemes" may fit, these children 
quickly succeed. On the other hand, most of them 
can be relied upon to tire very quickly of a game 
in which there seems neither point nor profit: the 
identification of dull words, one by one, in isolation. 
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The father pf a very competent 3-year-old t 
know raised a laugh (but touched on a val(d point) 
when he reported his experience with such a cam- 
paign, She behaved as if she thought I was mad,'' 
he said ruefully. "It was fun for quite all of 5 
minutes I've never succeeded in getting her back 
to it'" 

The other side of this coin is that the parents 
who are most likely to be successfully wooed by 
the propaganda are those least likely to have in- 
troduced their children to books early in life.' In most 
of these cases, the parents' own lack of sophis- 
tication in the language field understandably pre- 
vents their appreciation of the importance of 
language in the development of their children's 
thought processes. The over-simplified philosophy 
of the protagonists in this field naturally appeals: 

Reading is important in educational achieve- 
ment, they say. Therefore, the earlier children are 
taught to read, the better. Reading equals decoding 
tetters into words, and combining words into sen- 
tences This is simple, if the rules are taught, so 
why not start your child now ?" 

It makes thrilling listening, one senses, to peo- 
ple who have themselves failed to achieve in the 
merciless world of education and who want better 
things for their children. And the argument is so 
difficult to rebut. How to explain— to adults who 
have never themselves felt the benefit of a rich and 
complex well of language; who have never been 
moved to anger, pity, or joy by a tale in a book; 
— that these are the things children need to "start 
early on; that children who cut their teeth on 
nursery rhymes, learn to walk with the Gingerbread 
Man, go adventuring with Harry, the dirty dog (Zion, 
1956) at .3 and are off with the Jumblies (Lear, 
1907) at 4 are learning to read; in fact, are so near 
to mastery that fussing with the symbol is irrelevant. 

With regret, I turn my back on the contempla- 
tion of well-equipped children and address myself 
to the plight of those whose reading, if it has begun 
at all, nas not proceeded beyond the foothills. The 
heights for these children seem impossibly distant, 
and receding all the time. What of them? 

I have always been exasperated with the school 
of thought which would give children who are failing 
in reading more and more of the same old thing. 
This inevitably means requiring the child to read 
aloud while the adult listens— a soul-destroying ex- 
ercise for the one and an agotiy of boredom for 
the other. Can anything good ever come out of 
such an encounter? What a way for two human 
beings to mutually explore a book! Mind you, it is 
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unlikely that the book they embark upon has much 
to offer in the way of incentive— but it may poten- 
tially sparkle like sun on the sea, and its treasures 
go unnoticed by this glum pair! 

if we believe that, ideally, reading begins at 
home, with children listening eagerly to stories which 
make them sit up and take notice, laugh, and ask 
"Why?" then we must somehow try to duplicate* 
this experience for our so-called "retarded" read- 
ers. 

"The child who is listening 
expertly . . . is well on the 
road to reading." 

Any game which requires the degree of intel- 
lectual energy which the acquisition of reading de- 
mands from these children must be $een to be 
worth the candle. How can such children know that 
there is a world of pleasure and excitement in 
books? Why should they believe us, when their 
experiences have been dismal, defeating ones? 

Even more important to supply is the answer 
to this question: How can we show them this in 
such a way that they see? The educational world 
is full of teachers busily teaching and children ap- 
athetically not learning; what is taught is hardly 
ever what is learned. Can we do any better in this 
venture, perhaps the most important mission we 
will ever embark upon? 

j believe we can. To begin with, we can read 
to these children. Has anyone ever taken a class 
of 9-year-olds who can t read and are scared of 
books and spent 6 months weaning them to the 
notion that books are great? No more lessons: Start 
the day with a few stories read aloud — funny, short 
stories first, with an infiltration of gripping, breath- 
catching stories as time goes by— so that in the 
end you can squeeze in a serious or a sad one, 
and feel them all feeling. No math, science, history, 
geography (Heaven forbid!) but plenty of materials 
to handle— play, wood, junk materials and props 
for play acting and, of course, music to gladden 
the heart and unlock the ice which binds the spirit. 

And books galore— not in a tangled mass, but 
especially chosen for these children. All the good 
old tales, from Rumpelstiltskin to Beauty and the 
Beast through Ali Baba and David and Goliath; as 
many as possible in picture book editions illustrated 
by the best of the old and the new artists. Many 
of the best modern picture books are actually more 
successful with this age-group than with any other. 
I have found 9 and 10-year-old mouths open ali the 



way through Sendak s Outside Over There (1981). 
closing only to say "Read it again!* at the end. Mr" 
and Mrs Pig s Evening Out (Rayner, 1976) will cer- 
tainly preyent the solemn class next door from 
learning the 8 times table, and probably bring the 
pnncipal running; but the stillness that settles on 
your class once you're a few pages into Tim to 
the Rescue (Ardizzone, 1 949) will more than redeem 
your reputation. 

Of course you must lay in lots of colorful, easy 
to follow books on how to make things, from pup- 
pets through peep-shows to space rockets, v#tth 
materials to match. Reading "the next step" can, 
for many children, be a triumphant experience, in 
more ways than one. 

By this time you will have a "chapter" book 
underway—almost certainly a Henry Huggins 
(Cleary, 1979)— but I hope, also, a book like Holling 
Clancy Hollmgs Paddle to the Sea (1969) (or should 
I say merely Paddle to the Sea, with Tree in the 
Trail, 1942, to follow, for wherever will we find 
another two such books?). 

Can you imagine a (amily of New Zealand chil- 
dren thousands of miles away from the Great Lakes, 
or The Santa Fe Trail, their lives taken over for 
the whole of one summer by the fate of a tiny 
carved canoe, and a small cottonwdod tree? I noted, 
as I consulted them, that both books have the same 
child's name in the front, with "Christmas, 1960" 
\ inscribed below it. This boy must have just turned 
\6{ but everyone in the family, from his eldest sister 
\of 13 downwards, was captivated by first one book, 
and then the other. You will certainly need more 
•* than one copy each of these two; the youngsters 
will want to pore over the whole-page pictures and 
the meticulous black and white sketches and dia- 
grams in the margins. 

Seabird (Holling, 1978) was acquired during the 
next year. The same old magic was seen to abide 
within its expansive pages, with, this time, the story 
of sail leading in the end to steam— a theme to 
enchant the child whose forbears braved the longest 
journey in the world 'in wooden sailing ships to 
settle in "the Antipodes." 

Sadly, all of these titles are now "out of print" 
in an English edition, and so not readily available 
in my country. Our own old copies I guard jealously 
for grandchildren and other young friends. But how 
many teachers, inspecting one 6f them, would judge 
it "too hard" for a 9-year-olff anyway; or, worse, 
not relevant" to modern children's needs; or (worst 
of all!), prove to be.looking>for something with "a 
1 message "; or searching with quivering intensity for 



unpalatable attitudes from which the child must be 
sheltered? Must children grow up believing that no- 
one ever behaved selfishly, exploited nature cruelly, 
or held rigid racist or sexist attitudes in days gone 
by? Should our children not be told of the selfish 
actions and unworthy prejudices of earlier gener- 
ations? Let them see that the people who held 
these views and performed these acts were people 
like themselves; that humankind falls easily into 
error, and that most people accept the mores of 
the era and society into which they are born, without 
question. 

Children see with a directness and clarity aban- 
doned by most of their elders as too painful. This 
is certainly the time to invoke their care for the 
world and its people; but not with deception. They 
will learn to look honestly, and respond sensitively 
if the books we give them are good books and 
true; full of real people behaving as well as they 
can in the face of a world which offers contradictory 
inducements, the good and the bad inextricably 
entwined. If children's moral education has-not been 
started at their mother s knee (or in their father s 
lap) with Mr Gumpy's Outing (Burningham, 1971), 
Dogger (Hughes, 1978) and Mike Mulligan (Burton, 
1939), then we must do something about this as 
soon as possible. 

Only felt principles ever work for human beings. 
Telling people they should be loving, compassion- 
ate, forgiving, nonviolent, unselfish, and honest is 
useless; but Mr Gumpy's sheer, unjustified kindness 
in the face of his friends' all too human foolishness 
will seep into their bones, because it comes on the 
wings of laughter, rhythm, and action. Dave s love 
for his undistinguished toy Dogger, his anguish at 
Dogger s loss, his splendid family's support and 
concern, his sister Bella s casual but monumental 
sacrifice for Dogger's retrieval— these things will 
take root. 

And Mike Mulligan—constant, dogged Mike 
who, in the end, has the crowd cheering when they 
started out jeering — Mike will be there, along with 
"The Lazy Bear," "Burglar Bill," and 'Little Tim," 
to prove that a good heart and a capacity for hard 
work will win through in the end. And to demon- 
strate that reading books is an occupation which 
has no counterpart in this world. 

But none of these things will happen unless 
we make them. I don't believe reading skills will 
ever be implanted by techniques, unless a strong 
interest can be engendered first. "Motivation," the 
experts call it; though too many treat it as a con- 
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tnbuting factor rather than the absolutely essential 
condition tt is. 

I am not suggesting a set of calculated pro- 
cedures designed to lure children into reading; rather, 
the experience of a way of life which involves books; 
a replica, in a classroom setting, of what happens 
in a fortunate family. 

I have suggested, however sketchily, what might 
happen in a classroom where a dedicated teacher 
was determined to bring to books a group of chil- 
dren who have, for one reason or another, "missed 
out" rfi the reading field. There will be those who 
want to reply: "All very well, if there were unlimited 
funds, no compulsory curriculum, plenty of time. 
I have known several classrooms, in schools where 
funds were, as usual, limited, curriculum was, as 
ever, defined, and time no more generously avail- 
able than elsewhere, where, nonetheless, an inten- 
sive program of book usage and enjoyment was 
underway from the time the children arrived in the 
morning until the end of the school day— and be- 
yond, because one of the joyful spillovers from this 
sort of classroom is the extension of books into 
the children's outside lives. 

This kind of teaching has to do with atmos- 
phere, rather than the allocation of time or money. 
Just as books pervade and permeate some homes, 
just as ideas are discussed and passages from 
books and newspapers read aloud in some families 
and not in others, so are some classrooms book- 
based and others not. Bleakly one notes that this 
emphasis invariably and inevitably depends on the 
personality and taste of individual teachers. It is 
possible within one school to have a dozen or more 
teachers, each technically fulfilling the requirements 
of the curriculum, and yet in fact displaying an 
astonishing range of style and effectiveness. 

Anyone who has shepherded a family of chil- 
dren through its school days knows that classroom 
atmosphere can range from the blissful to the abys- 
mal, with every shade of quality between. The rich- 
est classroom may well be the poorest, in material 
terms. Schools are like households; it's the quality 
of the people rather than the furnishings which 
makes the difference from the child's point of view. 
Give me teachers of strong and loving heart, good 
humor, and imagination every time. Then our, chil- 
dren have some chance of becoming truly human 
and of learning to read along the way. That such 
teachers are likely to be readers themselves is 
almost a truism. 

These teachers will have faith in books and in 
their capacity to enrich children's lives. They will 
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be determined to recruit children to reading ulti- 
mately, but to listening meanwhile. For this in itself 
is a huge step in the right direction. 

The child who is listening expertly is employing 
the senses and techniques which the mature reader 
uses; he is well on the road to reading. He is able 
to accept and 'mentally process a stream of lan- 
\ guage; to order the ideas being presented, selecting 
\he dominant, retaining the supportive, suppressing 
the irrelevant—relegating all to positions appropri- 
ate for maximum understanding of the author s 
message. 

If we can bring children to listen in this way 
— and we can, if we attend to the quality and 
appeal of the material we are presenting, our own 
delivery, and last but by no means least, our own 
relationship with these listening children — if we 
can induce ^iis sort of response to stories read 
aloud, then we may start to hope that we are 
creating an environment in which these children will 
learn to read. For we cannot teach them; they must 
learn. Our task is to facilitate this process. 

For real reading, the eye must swing along the 
line while meaning pours Irito the mind. Expectation 
of meaning is crucial. Children with well-nourished 
minds draw o~> a deep well of concept and vocab- 
ulary to sustain their performance in the reading 
task. Response— the vital component— occurs al- 
most automatically. Gleaning meaning from print 
can be a heady experience for such children; self- 
reinforcing, certain to be repeated. 

"Thinking under the stimulus of the printed 
page," J. H. Jagger called it in 1929. Even earlier, 
in 1916, J. B. Kerfoot asserted that "no story is 
ever told by^the author of a book; the telling is 
done by the reader, who takes the text for his 
scenario, and produces it Qn the stage of his own 
imagination, with resources furnished by his own 
experience of life." And literature, I would add in 
the case of a child whose experience is obviously 
more limited. 

Teachers must find their own way of launching 
children into "doing it themselves" — an accomplish- 
. ment which must be presented to the children as 
merely the next, logical step; never as a self-con- 
tained, alien task for which they are unequipped. 
It is the teacher's responsibility to ensure that chil- 
dren are equipped; that the structures of language 
are there, in their minds, for the written words to 
slip into and find life. I do not believe that the actual 
symbols present any great difficulty, in any but a 
tiny minority of cases. 
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What the brain says to the eye is more im- 
portant in reading than what the eye says to the 
brain, says Mane Clay (1979). We overlook this 
fact at our children's peril, and yet I believe It is 
overlooked m our schools every day. 

"For real reading, the eye must 
swing along the line while 
meaning pours into the mind." 

In the remaining space, I should like to describe 
the means by which we bring some children to 
joyful use of books, and subsequently to reading, 
in our Reading Centre in Auckland. This is a private 
venture which has absorbed a great deal of my 
time and energy over the last five years. For our 
purposes, we have set up a small, attractive 'Book 
Theatre, equipped it with seating for a dozen or 
so children, a screen, and an opaque projector: an 
epidiascope 

This is a simple piece of equipment used by 
advertising agencies and some seats of .higher 
learning to project printed material, one page at a 
time, onto a screen. A built-in light arrow makes it 
possible lo draw the viewer s attention to any de- 
sired feature and, smoothly operated, to propel the 
eye of an onlooker along a line of print. The text 
is read aloud, at normal speed, by the person 
operating the arrow. The children's eyes travel along 
the line and down the page, as the meaning lodges 
in the mind. The story is always" worth hearing, the 
semi-dark of the book theatre is friendly and non- 
threatening, and the lighted screen makes com- 
pulsive viewing. 

importantly, the experience is a personal one; 
the reader is a known and trusted person, the voice 
familiar. For the first time in their lives the children 
sit, for one half-hour at a time, with their eyes glued 
to the pages of a real book. I believe they are 
participating in a true and personal reading expe- 
rience. 

I wish the reader c6uld see the expression on 
a new child s face when a book, just experienced 
and enjoyed on the screen, is handed to her, all 
toasted and warm, straight from the projector. 

Cuddling the book' has become a hotly-contested 
privilege for our unself-conscious 6-to-S-year-olds. 
The older children, slower to confess to capitulation, 
are just as quickly involved in the program, ulti- 
mately just as anxious to take the books home. 

It goes without saying that we run an extensive 
library I make no apology for the fact that Trixie 
Beldon ru£s shoulders with Fireweed (Walsh, 1970), 



or that Enid Blyton in most cases comes before 
Nina Bawden in our children's reading favor. Chil- 
dren who have no "reading habits," who have not 
learned to assemble a cast in their minds, remember 
the steps of a narrative through numerous plodding 
reading sessions, t& make corrections, and return 
to the principal theme from secondary byways as 
necessary, must practice on simple material. That 
"formula" books are usually trite is regrettable but 
probably inevitable. The consideration is irrelevant 
in the face of the benefits of a simple structure, 
which permits unsophisticated readers to practice 
essential skills. I cannot allow my own literary prej- 
udices Jo obstruct my real purpose: the provision 
of success for children whose experience ofr painful 
and despairing failure has all but crippfed their 
chances for reading, before they come into, my care. 

In the face of adult skepticism, one can describe 
the method as a neurological impress system. In- 
stant respectability! Parental suspicion (iift the face 
of child enjoyment) quickly evaporates a$ the initial 
arousal of tentative, almost reluctant interest gives 
place to honest enthusiasm, and the firjist stirrings 
of confidence appear. ( 

"What^ about the mechanics," aslk the still- 
suspicious. In my experience, the older 'children are 
usually well-equipped with phonic skills, which avail 
them little while they retain their plodding word-by- 
word techniques of decoding. Poverty 6l resource— 
of experience, vocabulary, and imagination— is the 
real handicap. Persuading these children to launch 
themselves into the text is the cruciqfl task, a task 
which takes care of itself in the f$ce of an en- 
grossing story, and the support of an accepting 
and known teacher. For the young children, those 
who have not been allowed to experience the bitter 
taste of failure, these sessions support any estab- 
lished method, or stand alone. The experience of 
the 7-year-old who has "just not' made a start" 
and who suddenly discovers, in oyr book theatre, 
that he can read after all, is commonplace, if always 
thrilling. It occurred to me, only recently, that we 
may well be the only remedial reading center in the 
world to which enrolled children bring brothers, 
sisters, and friends, for a special treat. There is, 
necessarily, a waiting list for this privilege! 

To the best of my knowledge, the first person 
to employ the techniques I have described was my 
countryman, Forbes Robinson, a retired school prin- 
cipal. This caring and perceptive teacher had for 
..years used his insights into the reading task to 
help children come to books— first, through the use 
of multiple copies of attractive picture books, and 
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then, inspirationally. through the use of the epidia- 
scope. This was his answer to a pressing problem: 
an answer which, with his support and encourage- 
ment, I have adapted for the needs of many hundreds 
of children over the last five years. Other people 
will find other ways. Here too, good heart and good 
humor matter more than technique. 

Writing in 1966, Daniel Fader spoke of "poverty 
of experience— a poverty which can afflict lives lived 
at $100,000 a year just as readily, as it curses the 
$1000 a year existence. The poorest man in the 
world, 'said Fader, "is the man limited to his own 
experience, the mart who does not read." We may 
need to adjust Fader's income figures; his assertion 
remains as true today as it was 16 years ago. 

Every chiid in the world who may become such 
a man or woman as he describes is a reflection on 
the humanity of those of us who have been handed 
our literacy skills on a golden platter. Getting chil- 
dren hooked on books," to use Fader's own 
expression, is not hard if we clear away the rubble 
and bulk from our curricula and adopt a "first things 
first ' philosophy. And first of all, on an unassailable 
pinnacle, comes reading, responsive, joyful reading. 
Unless we believe this, and respond to the challenge 
to make reading of this sort a reality for all children, 
we are likely to leave many of them stumbling 
among the foothills. Our children can all reach the 
ridges, and many of them the peaks. Let us all 
redouble our efforts to get them there. 
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"I Give You the End of a Golden String" 



William Blake was born over 200 years ago, but 
the past few years have seen a real revival of 
interest in both his poetry and his art. Four years 
ago t was fortunate* enough to visit the Wittiam 
Blake Exhibit at the Tate Gallery in London and to 
see for myself the extraordinary vision of this man 
born ahead of his time. Then this year the Newbery 
Award Committee honored Nancy Willarcf for her 
poetry in A Visit to William Blake 's Inn (1981) which 
the Provensens illustrated so superbly. Since this 
appears to be the year of Blake, I chose the title 
for this speech from his poem "Heaven's Gate ": 

I give you the end of a golden string, 

Only wind it into a ball, 
It will lead you in at Heaven s gate 

Built in Jerusalem's wall 

Literature is a kind of golden string that can place 
us in contact with the best minds in every period 
of history, the wisest, the tenderest, the bravest 
of all who have ever lived. And it can do this for 
children, if only we can help them to grasp hold of 
it. We recognize that children's literature is a part 
of the mainstream of all literature, that one literature 
experience builds on the last one, provided children 
can see the connections and are helped to wind 
them into a ball. 

We believe, too, in the power of literature to 
vnake us more human, more humane. Some of us 
*are unhappy with this civilization's educated think- 
ing man who can control the technological world 
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with the push of a button, but who is n^t in control 
of his or her own personal emotions. What kind of 
an American citizen are our schools, our TV, our 
videogame crazed culture producing? Are we as 
interested in educating the heart we are the mind? 
Almost everything a child learns in school today is 
concerned with facts— literature is concerned with 
feelings, with the quality of life. 

Values of Literature 

One of my favorite quotes is from Chukovsky 
(1963), a Russian poet and the author of that re- 
markable book, From Two to Five. He says: 

The goat of every storyteller consists of fos- 
tering in the child, at whatever cost, compas- 
sion and humanness, this miraculous ability of 
man to be disturbed by another being s mis- 
fortune, to feel joy about another being s hap- 
piness, to experience another's fate as your 
own (p. 138). 

I recently finished reading the winner of the 1982 
IRA Children's Book Award titled Good Night Mr. 
Tom. It is a long but powerful first novel written 
by an English woman, Michelle Magdrian (1981). 
The story is about 8-year-old Willie Beach, who is 
evacuated from London just before the outbreak of 
World War II to Little Weirwold, a tiny village in the 
English countryside. An abused child of a single 
deranged mother, Willie is placed with a kindly but 
gruff widower who has almost become a recluse 
since the death of his wife and infant son. With the 
help of Mister Tom and his friends at school, Will 



siowly begins to trust his new world, he learns to 
read, he learns he has a real gift for drawing, and 
he learns to laugh. Then his mother requests that 
he be returned to the city. Though s*ckeningly vi- 
olent m parts this is a deeply moving story in which 
a boy and a lonely old man nurture each other 
through mutual love. Others in the village are por- 
trayed as real persons who also show compassion 
and understanding for both Will and Tom. It is a 
novel that educates the heart as well as the mind. 

Through books, children can develop insights 
and understandings they never had before. They 
can begin to entertain ideas. Hyde Cox quotes 
Robert Frost as once asking "How many things 
have to happen to you before something occurs to 
you? And then he goes on to say that the (hings 
that happen to you are events while the things that 
occur to you are ideas (Frost, 1959, p. 9). Enter- 
taining ideas ts almost the heart of education. 

Listen to the way one fifth grader was beginning 
to entertain ideas through reading and discussing 
Taylor s Roll of Thunder Hear My Cry (1976) with 
her teacher: 

Teacher: What do you think about Roll of Thunder, 
Hear My Cry. Amy? 

Amy. It was really good. I like it. It was kind of 
factual . like about slavery times, I just kinda like 
hearing about that and I like to read World War II 
stories, too. 

Teacher: Not all the children in our class like his- 
torical fiction, but you like to read about olden 
times? 

Amy: Well it's just that there are two ways of 
looking at it. One you just look at it as a regular 
old book and you just kind of shrug it off. But you 
could sometimes think about what people have 
done, and that maybe you don't agree with that. 
And sometimes it's like you can hear about people's 
situations and how things happen. It's just kind of 
fun to think in your mind— like what would you have 
done in that situation. Because it's real. It's not 
like it s something someone made up. 
Teacher: Why do you think Mildred Taylor wrote 
that story? 

Amy: Well, the way I saw it was to think about 
things that happened in the past. Not so much just 
to think of them as being gone and doesn't matter 
any more. But to think that it could happen in the 
future. 

Children need to know that such things as 
slavery, the Holocaust, and nuclear war can hap- 
pen. The horrors of these atrocities can only be 
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personalized in the particular. History books can 
tell us that 6 million Jews were killed in Germany, 
but books such as Siegr s Upon the Head of the 
Goat (1981) help the child to be there, to be part 
of a Jewish family growing ud in Hungary and finally 
to board the train for the "work camp" of Ausch- 
witz. 

American children need to be aware of our 
shadows, too. I hope Journey to Topaz by Uchida 
(1971) will be made into paperback or brought back 
into print soon for it tells of the deportation of 
Japanese Americans from California *to Topaz, a 
concentration camp on the barren desert of Utah. 
If history books mention it, it is only one line. But 
this story quietly details what it did to the lives of 
one family. Jonathan Schell's terrifying book, The 
Fate of the Earth (1982), states that the only thing 
left of persons at the center of the bombing of 
Hiroshima were their shadows imprinted in the ce- 
ment. We need to share with children such stories 
as Eleanor Coerr's true one of Sadako and the 
Thousand Paper Cranes (1977) which is the moving 
account of a 10-year-old girl who developed leu- 
kemia after exposure to radiation in the bombing 
of Hiroshima. Sadako hoped to make 1,000 paper 
cranes before she died, but her wish was not 
granted, and her friends had to complete them for 
her. We have imprinted our shadow on the world 
and we need to be reminded of it. We teach facts 
in our schools— literature communicates feelings. 
Reading and discussing such books is one way of 
humanizing our children. I am not so naive as to 
think literature will save the world, but I do believe 
it is one of the things that makes this world worth 
saving. , 

Besides humanizing us, literature can help chil- 
dren to develop their imagination, that quality so 
essential in all we do, as necessary for the salesman 
as the architect, the plumber as the writer, the 
doctor as the artist. There's the wonderful story 
of the woman who had a young son who was 
brilliant in mathematics. She had en opportunity to 
ask Epstein how she should prepare him to achieve 
greatness io the field. Einstein thought for a moment 
and then said: "Read him the great myths of the 
past— stretch his imagination." Brunp Bettelheim 
in The Uses of Enchantment (1976) said near^ he 
same thing in relation to the value of fairy tales. 
"Fairy tales have unequaled value, because they 
offer new dimensions to the child's imagination which 
would be impossible for him to discover as truly 
on his own" (p. 7). . 



to 



Today, television has made everything so ex- 
plicit that chrtdren are not developing their own 
interior landscapes. One of the qualities of a well- 
written book for me is whether I can see it in my 
mind s eye, for I mentally visualize every book and 
poem I read. The books of the well-known Scottish 
author, Mollie Hunter, are rich in a sense of place. 
I can see scenes from her suspenseful story, A 
Stranger Came Ashore (1975), as if I had visited 
the Shetland Islands myself. The Great Selkie is 
the mysterious stranger who appears in a small 
fistiing village at the same time as a ship is wrecked 
at sea. Thinking he is the sole survivor of the wreck, 
the islanders ask him no questions. On the night 
of his arrival, Robbie steals from his bed and sees 
the stranger staring into the eyes of the dog, Tarn, 
commanding him to be still. As Tarn shivers to a 
quiet, the Stranger turns his piercing eyes on to 
Robbie, who quickly flees back to bed. Or there's 
the magic night of the ancient celebration of the 
Up Helly Aa as the skuddler and the guisers dance 
under the Northern Lights while Robbie tries to 
keep his eye on his sister, Elspeth, so the stranger 
(who by now the reader and Robbie have guessed 
to be the Great Selkie) won t steal her away to his 
kingdom under the sea. Finally, the reader is witness 
to the vivid clash by moonlight on the beach be- 
tween the earth magic and sea magic. All of Mollie 
Hunter' s books, have this power to make you see 
the setting— to help you be there. She herself, 
writing in an article for The Horn Book Magazine, 
maintains that the whole reward of reading is 

... To have one's imagination carried soaring 
on the wings of another's imagination, to be 
made more aware of the possibilities of one s 
mind, to be thrilled, amazed, awed/ en- 
chanted—in worlds unknown until discovered 
through the medium of language and to find in 
those worlds one's own petty horizons growing 
wider and wider (Hunter, 1978, p. 435). 

Finally, literature can help the child to begin to 
develop a sense of wonder, an appreciation for the 
beautiful, and joy in living. Today we have beautiful 
picture books for both younger and older children. 
Picture books may well be the child's first experi- 
ence with real art. I love Ox-Cart Man written by 
the poet, Donald Hall (1979), who lovingly details 
the items that father takes to market almost as a 
litany. 

He packed a bag of wool 

he sheared from the sheep in April. 



He packed a shawl his wife wove on a loom 
from yarn spun at the spinning wheel 
from sheep sheared in April. 
He packed five pairs of mittens 
his daughter knit 

from yarn spun at the spinning wheel 
from sheep sheared in April. 

(unpaged) 

The stunning pictures by Barbara Cooney portray 
the long trip to Portsmouth in the beauty of the 
fall season, and the long trip back when the trees 
are bare and the cycle of work must begin again. 
Text and pictures work together superbly to re- 
create the stitely rhythm of work that defined the * 
life of a 19th century New England farm family. 

Dawn by Uri Shulevitz (1974) captures one 
glorious moment when an old man and his grandson 
row out on a lake together and watch the dawn 
come up. Human beings have always responded to 
beauty whatever tyeir condition. I always remember 
the story that Victbr Frankel (1963), the psychiatrist, 
told in describing his life in a German concentration 
camp. One day the inmates were sitting drinking 
their one cup of thin soup after a 16 hour work 
day and one of the prisoners came in to say "Yduve 
got to come and see the sunset," Most of them 
got up with difficulty and dragged their aching bod- 
ies outside to see a brilliant red sunset cutting 
through the steel grey clouds. Frankel overheard 
one prisoner whisper, 'How beautiful the world 
could be" (p. 63). And so literature records the 
depths and heights of the human experience: 

• It can develop compassion by educating the heart 

as well as the mind. 

• It can hielp children entertain new ideas, develop 

insights they never had before. 

• It can stretch the imagination, creating new ex- 

. periences, enriching old ones, 

• If can develop a sense of what is true and just 

and beautiful. 

In Blake> words— "I give you the end of a golden 
string." If we«would only give children the chance 
to gfosp it! 

The Teaching of Reading Today 

We have heard from a panel^ of superior 
teachers who recognize these values as they make 
literature central to their curriculum by using real 
books to teach reading. Increasingly, more and 
more teachers are beginning to see the- goal of 
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teaching reading as making readers, children who 
can read and do read. 

However, the vast majority of teachers in this 
country still use basal readers, or reading systems 
as they have come to be called. Each child has a 
textbook and a workbook; the reward of finishing 
one is to go on to the next. Somewhere the teaching 
of reading got divorced from the use of real books 
and became equated with learning basic skills. The 
acquisition of reading skills became the goal of 
reading rather than the development of children who 
love to read. 

With each new barrage of criticism leveled at 
the schools for their failure to teach reading, schools 
increased the amount of time they spent on 
reading — the amount of time spent on the skills of 
reading. We analyzed reading comprehension into 
some 367 subsoils and expected mastery over each 
one of these isolated parts. We tested children more 
than we taught them. And we failed to make them 
readers. The latest report on the reading habits of 
the Americans was made by Terry Ley in Media 
and Methods (1979): 

• 10 percent of the U.S. public is reading 80 
percent of the books 

• 1 2 of the adult population never reads a book 
through (p. 224). 

To be fair to the schools, I don't believe they 
deserve all the blame for this. Actually, the teaching 
of reading in the classroom has not changed dra- 
matically in the past 25 to 30 years. We know more 
about the process of learning to read, about the 
meaning of miscues, about the way a child tackles 
print, about the importance of personal meaning in 
what a child reads, but we have not incorporated 
that knowledge into our teaching methods. We have 
been using basal readers for years; we've had work- 
books for at least 30 years and most teachers use 
them. A 1977 national survey reports that 94 per- 
cent of the teachers use commercial material to 
teach reading. 

What has changed is the child's out-of-school 
environment. Today, on every poll that has been 
taken, children are watching TV from 5 1 /2 to 6 hours 
a day — longer than they are in school. I don't know 
about you, but I do know that is the time I became 
a reader. I read every book I could find, and I read 
constantly, under the covers at night with a flash- 
light, on trips in the car, on the pier of our summer 
cabin. In fact, I wonder if we didn't all become 
readers at home? But today even so-called good 
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readers are not reading at home, they are watching 
TV. Remember this is the second generation of TV- 
raised children. Parents and teachers are watching 
almost as much as their children. If today's children 
watch until midnight, the only reading they do is at 
school. And since that is mostly short stories from 
basal readers and filling in blanks in workbooks, it 
is no wonder reading scores have gone down. Chil- 
dren have had no time to read for their enjoyment. 
They have had no time to practice reading full length 
books in order to develop fluency of reading. Fof 
only as children lose themselves in the sustained 
reading of a book they love, do they become read- 
ers. 

I think Frank Smith (1971) is right when he 
says you learn to read by reading (p. 222). Yet the 
majority Of our children get little or no sustained 
reading at school and none at home. Instead of 
going back to the basics and giving children more 
and more skills, we should free children to discover 
the pleasures in reading. An article in The Reading 
Teacher by Shirley Koeller (1981) points out that 
many of the leaders of the profession have been 
advocating the use of children's literature in the 
reading program for over 25 years. At long last the 
research and theory supporting a literature based 
reading program is piling up. If we put into practice 
what we now know, we would change the look of 
reading in our schools drastically. We just might 
build a new Jerusalem through releasing children 
to literature. What would such a program look like? 
First, we would have to reorder our priorities. 

A Literature Based Reading Program 

The first order of business would be to restore 
the daily read-aloud time for children of all ages. 
We have overwhelming research to prove the value 
of hearing stories read aloud to the child's devel- 
oping sense of story, linguistic development, and 
pWding success. Margaret Clark's (1976) study of 
young fluent readers in Scotland showed that aii 
of them had been read to at an early age and had 
access to books either in the home or through the 
library (p. 102). Durkin's (1961) earlier study of 
children who learned to read prior to school re- 
ported the same findings; aii children had been read 
to from the aqe of 3 years, and all children came 
from homes which respected education (pp. 163- 
166). Thorndike (1973) found these two conditions 
to prevail in his study of reading in 15 different 
countries. Obviously, reading aioud is important to 
the child's development as a reader, if children have 
missed this experience at home, Dorothy Cohen's 
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(1968) study found that second graders who heard 
a story every day were significantly ahead of their 
control groups in reading vocabulary and reading 
comprehension (pp. 209-213). Finally, Judy Sos- 
tarich (1974) found that the influence of reading 
aloud to children at an early age still made a dif- 
ference between active and non-active readers at 
sixth grade (p. 137). The story hour is essential for 
the development of readers. 

In an interview, one excellent primary teacher, 
Khsten Kerstetter, stressed the importance of shar- 
ing many books with children: 

I read to my children a lot— a whole lot! 
I'll read anywhere from one to three stories at 
a yme. Sometimes I'll reread a favorite story 
twice. And I read four to t^e times a day. I 
read to the whole group, x mall groups of 
four or five children, and to vidual children. 
While I'm reading to the ' * I'll encourage 
them to join in on the refr With individuals 
I may point to words, f x>ut what a word 
is. Sometimes I II framr word with my hand 
or put -it on the boa:.. I put songs, poems, 
'and refrains on chart paper so children will try 
to read them by themselves. And I'll read sto- 
ries over and over again, just the way children 
hear bedtime stories. It's not unusual for me 
to read a book twenty times in one month! 
(Hepler, 1982a, pp. 2-3). 

Children who have been read to both at home 
and school learn to read easily and naturally. Don 
Holdaway has stressed the importance of learning 
to read from familiar texts such as The Farmer in 
the Dell or The Gingerbread Man (Holdaway, 1979, 
p. 67). Moira McKenzie (1977) has done much re- 
search on the way children "take on a story,"; 
approximating the text until the child finally "reads 
it" correctly (p. 8). Such stories have to be pre- 
dictable such as Pat Hutchins' book, Titch (1971), 
or have well known refrains as in Bill Martin's Brown 
Bear, Brown Bear (1970), or repetitive or cumulative 
patterns as in Langstaff's Oh, A-Hunting We Will 
Go (1974) or Tolstoy's The Great Big Enormous 
Turnip (1968). Children love to read the traditional 
tales such as The Three Billy Goats Gruff or the 
familiar nursery rhymes such as "Hickory Dickory 
Dock' or Humpty Dumpty." Yes, we do have 
teachers teaching beginning reading from favorite 
books m the first grade. It is quite possible to teach 
' reading through literature without using basal texts. 



Besides beginning with stories, literature should 
be a part of all reading programs. A literature-based 
program must provide time for wide reading of 
fiction for sustained attention to text. Middle grade 
children can become totally immersed in a plot such 
as Betsy Byars' The Pintails (1977)— a kind of 
attention that • they do not give to reading infor- 
mational books or short stories in basar readers. 
This is the kind of reading, even rereading, of fa- 
vorite books that Margaret Clark (1976) found to 
be characteristic of her avid readers (p. 103). Such 
wide reading is essential for the development of 
fluency in^eading, but more importantly it helps 
children Idje reading. Compare the usual one or 
two book* month read by children in basal reading 
programs tt> the average of 45 books read by each 
of the middle grade children in Hepler's (1982b) 
year-long study of children's reading patterns (p. 
263). Imagine keeping the child who read 122 books 
that year confined to the usual two basal readers 
a year! 

Side by side with wide reading or free choice 
reading must go in-depth reading. This is when 
children begin to develop some critical reading skills 
and discernment for fine writing. One small group 
of fourth graders read Tuck Everlasting by Natalie 
Babbitt (1975). Hjalf way through the story, they 
took time to write letters to Winnie Foster advising 
her on whether she should or should not drink the 
water that would enable her to live forever. Two 
girls made dioramas depicting the neat and tidy 
touch-me-not cottage of Winnie and her family and 
the interior of the messy but comfortable home of 
the Tucks, They talked about these contrasts— 
they discussed Babbitt's use of the music box, the 
toad, and the wheel as continuing motifs in this 
gentle fantasy, Brittpn (1968) maintains that the 
goal of a literature program should be to read more 
books with satisfaction and *o read books with more 
satisfaction (p. 8). An in-depth look^at a book such 
as these children were doing with Tuck Everlasting 
will provide greater satisfaction with the book and 
help children begin the development of literary ap- 
preciation. 

One of the values of'tfeing trade books for in- 
depth or critical reading is that different groups of 
children in a class can use different books. This 
frees the teacher to try new ones according to the 
background and needs of the class. 

Another of Hepler's (1982b) findings was that 
reading was a social activity; in fact, she refers to 
the development of a "community of readers" (p. 
267). This suggests that one, two, or three children 
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might want to work together and respond to a book 
in whatever way that satisfies them — through talk, 
art, drama, writing — whatever would make that book 
memorable to them. Certainly the deadly dull re- 
quired book report will not do this. And sometimes 
children should not do anything with a book. The 
sixth grader who brought L'Engle's A vyind in the 
Door (1973) up to his teacher with tears in his eyes 
and said, "This was a beautiful book," has made 
his response — all that is necessary for a teacher 
to know showed in his eyes; he is involved in his 
reading. 

Finally, I suggest that with the numbers of 
excellent informational books available today, chil- 
dren should be encouraged to use literature across 
the curriculum. I can think of one sijxth grade group 
that studied the Middle Ages. Their teacher brought 
wonderful books into their classroom\ including David 
Macaulay s Cathedral (1973) whtch'details the in- 
tricate step by step process of building one; Joe 
Lasker s Merry Ever After (1976) that contrasts two 
medieval weddings, one between a nobleman's son 
and a rich merchant s daughter, and one between 
a blacksmith's daughter and a plowman's son. The 
teacher also read aloud Door in the Wall (DeAngeli, 
1949) and Adam of the Road (Gray, 1942). They 
concluded their study with an authentic St. Giles 
Fair. 

Opposition 

The kind of literature based reading program 
that I am suggesting will meet with opposition from 
a variety of sources. There will be walls to tear 
down before we can free children to read. 

Parents who buy the latest inventions for their 
kitchen still want a reading program identical to the 
one they had. Many still think the way to teach 
reading is to start with the alphabet, move to phon- 
ics, and then to texts. Unfortunately there still are 
professional educators who oromote this' approach. 

Administrators who hayjpbeen so busy selling 
schools, passing the levies, and busing children that 
they haven't had tijne to keep up with the latest 
research on children's learning will be frightened to 
try a "new" approach to reading. Their reputations 
rest on test spores, not whether children become 
readers. 

Textbook publishers will fight such an approach 
a,s they fought] individualized reading. Or they wHl 
ifte the most rfccent research on the importance of 
teaching with literature, obtain permission to put 
the first seven pages of Charlotte's Web (White, 
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1952) in their books, give seven pages of instruction 
and questions on how to use this selection, and 
then proudly advertise a literature-based reading 
program. Anyone who has ever attended a textbook 
exhibit at IRA or NCTE will never doubt that the 
textbook publishers have a huge control over the 
way reading is taught in this country. 

Some literature purists will prefer not to have 
literature mixed in with' reading. They rightly fear 
that guidebooks may be developed which could 
destroy some stories. They worry that the same 
kind of drill on phonics and isolated words that is 
a part of basal systems may be used with literature. 
However, the persons who are advocating the use 
of literature-based reading programs are suggesting 
that when real books and meaningful stories are 
used such drill is unnecessary. 

Commitment 

A literature-based reading program would re- 
quire a commitment on the part of administrators, 
teachers, and librarians. This is not an easy way 
to teach, but if you truly want children to become 
readers, it seems the only way to teach. Certainly 
the teachers who have tried it would say it is much 
more challenging and interesting. 

Such a program would require a commitment 
on the part of trade book publishers, also. I think 
we have done a superb job of publishing picture 
books for all ages, infants on up. While some of 
the easy reading books are as stilted as some of 
the primers, many are as good as Lobel's Frog and 
Toad (1 970, 1971,1 976, 1 979) series. The no man's 
land in publishing as far as I'm concerned are the 
books for children ages 7 to 12. Book after book 
that I pick up recommends for ages "12 and up" 
on the fly leaf. But in most instances the 12-year- 
old who can read it is already a reader. We need 
many more books that will take children into read- 
ing. We need more stories like those of Beverly 
Cleary's — episodic, predictable from an adult view- 
point but not from an 8-year-old s, and addictive 
as potato chips. I can't tell you how many first and 
second grade teachers a ) sk me for chapter books 
to read aloud. If children are to become readers, 
they need many easv books in which to practice 
their new found reading abilities. And they need 
time in school to enjoy reading. 

It lies within the power of every teacher and 
librarian to give children a rich experience with 
Jiterature. We must do more than just teach them 
to read. We must help them to bea ne readers, 
to find a lifetime of pleasure in reading good books. 
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I give you the end of a golden string, 

Only wind it into a ball 
It will lead you in at Heaven s gate 

Built in Jerusalem's wall.. 

(William Blake) 
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Arnol d Lobel 

Birthdays and Beginnings 



[The article that follows is a transcription of Arnold 
Lobel s remarks at the Ohio State University Con- 
ference on Children's Literature, The "today" re- 
ferred to is the date of the presentation which, 
happily, coincided with the speaker's birthday, — 
Ed.] 

Exactly 49 years ago yesterday in North Hol- 
lywood, California, my mother was jolted and quite 
frightened by an earthquake of considerable se- 
verity; and Exactly 49 years ago today, I came into 
the world, and I have no doubt that as I came into 
the world I was still shaking. Now the '30s was a 
big time for child superstars, as we know, with 
Temple and Rooney and Garland. Obviously, fate, 
in dropping me down at that ^particular locale at 
that special time, intended for me to join their ranks. 
But my parents had other ideas. It was the Depres- 
sion, 1933. They ran out of dough, bundled me up, 
and sailed me back to Schenectady, New York, that 
unglamorous little town from whence they had come 
and where I grew up. 

Not letting a good thing go to waste, as I was 
growing up I told all my little friends that I knew 
Temple and Rooney and Garland, that they were 
ail my playmates, and that I saw them every day. 
It was a lie I quickly came to believe myself. That, 
I think, is how I learned to become an artist. Early 
on I learned to turn my lie? into true self-illusion. 
I believed, and was able to make others believe— 
the prerequisite for any successful creative activity. 

Arnold Lobel is an award-winning author-illustrator resid- 
ing in Brooklyn, N.Y. 



I don't like birthdays and anniversaries. Every- 
day life is tense enough these days without stress 
like that. But they do make me reflective about 
where one is at a particular time, at a particular 
stage in one's life. And I guess reflecting can have 
positive aspects. You see where you are, what you 
are doing. I suppose that's all to the good. I think 
it will certainly work well for me here because when 
I talk to groups of people I always try to rhake that 
talk come out of my feeling aboih-my life at that 
particular moment. 

I was depressed in Pittsburgh several years 
ago and I had about 300 people crying and feeling 
sorry for me. I was happy in Boston last summer 
and made everybody laugh — not at me, with me, 
I hope. You will be relieved that my thoughts on 
my birthday today lean in the direction of rebirth 
and hope. Perhaps another self-illusion, but right 
now, it's rebirth and hope. 

One of the unique facets of this terribly odd 
profession of making books for children is that I 
find myself dealing a lot with rebirth. For each new 
project is just that, a totally new beginning. Of 
course my tools have sharpened through the years. 
My drawing is perhaps better; my texts have be- 
come a bit more confident just by doing, just by 
sitting and working for so long. If you peel potatoes 
for 21 years you get to be an awfully good potato 
peeler. The fact is, there are no rules, no methods, 
no guidelines for the creation of good books for 
children. I start. I hope for the best. Every book I 
do is the first book. Every new book is another 
damn birthday. 



That awful question, Where did you get your 
ideas. Mr. Lobel?* — and if I may rephrase it here, 
•Where do you get your beginnings? Where do you 
get your birthdays for each book?"— is asked so 
many ttmes by children, and librarians, and cats 

and dogs Often I deal with it in anger, thinking 

it a patronizing question. Often I deal with it in a 
spirit of serious, instructive investigation as though 
it would help me find a system for the working of 
my imagination. But it doesn't. Instead of rambling 
all over my whole career as I often do, I thought 
this morning I would deal with the question more 
specifically by using one particular book and dis- 
secting the various stages in tne work of that one 
book. We can at least get a partial answer to that 
awful question, an answer that might apply to the 
gestation of all my books—of anybody's books, 
perhaps. 

Last spring, I knew it was time for me to begin 
a new project. I wish I could tell you that my creative 
impulse is to begin with the altruistic need, to bring 
to children the bounty of my talent. Not so. There 
was a hole in my schedule, I wanted to have a 
book out in 1983 so that everybody would remem- 
ber my name, and I needed the money. These are 
the ignoble spurs to which my muse responds. 
Psychologically, it was not a good time for me. 
Outside of the usual forty-eightish menopausal 
problems, I had been dealing for some time with 
an optical malfunction that was driving me bananas 
and making me quite anxious. I had won an award 
for ~ book the previous winter, which delighted me, 
of course. But, what goes up must come down and 
by spring I was feeling that "coming down." When 
I forced myself to my writing chair with my notebook 
and my pert, I experienced that all too familiar wall 
of total creative blankness. 

It has become harder and harder for me to turn 
the trick of writing books for children. My childhood, 
and my children's childhood, moves further and 
further away in time. As a source of inspiration 
these things become even more distant. And, cur- 
iously, I find I am inhibited by the escalating price 
of what I know my books are going to cost. If a 
picture book is going to cost 10 or 12 dollars- 
well, so be it. But by God, any book I do has to 
be worth 10 or 12 dollars. That adds to the chal- 
lenge, to the demands of what I want my work to 
be. \ 

But I can t look at those empty blue lines in 
my notebook any more, so I turn to my collection 
of children's books, especially the old Ones. Those 
Victorians seem to help at such times. They seem 



to be a comfort to me. My favorite has always 
been Edward Lear, an interesting, amazing artist 
whose life and work have always haunted me. It 
.is the limericks that I love. And I am sitting in my 
writing chair and again I succumb to their great 
haunting charm: 

There was a youny lady whose chin 

Resembled the poi.it of a pin. 

So she had it made sharp 

And purchased a harp 

And played severaMunes with her chin. 1 

How rich are these comic ideas, yet stated so 
quickly, briskly, like a laughing breeze! 

Fifteen years ago or so, I wrote some limericks 
of my own fbr Humpty Dumpty magazine. Instead 
of people I used pigs in order to pull them away 
from seeming like a Lear imitation. They were 
awful— quite an embarrassment. But perhaps the 
whole concept, I thought now, was not such a bad 
idea for a book. I wondered and I pondered. I'm 
very compulsive about not relating myself in my 
work, and this would be something new, a nev\( 
direction. Still, I was afraid of writing verse; I haven't 
•done much of it in recent years. But I've been 
taking singing lessons as. a hobby, learning for my 
own amusement and amazement songs of the 
1930s. I have been, for the past few years, mouth- 
ing such lyrics as: "I just picked out the cottage/ 
and it s by a waterfall. /There's lilacs for the spring- 
time/and the roses stay till fall./There's 'Welcome' 
on the doormat/'Home Sweet Home' upon the wall./ 
I'm sure of everything but you." 2 Charming lyric. 
And working with these lyrics had made me rather 
hungry to try my hand at verse again. * 

I continued to thumb through my Qld books, 
this time of the great French illustrator, Grandville, 
another favorite of mine, I had found a wonderful 
drawing of a pig in trousers and waistcoat that I 
had never seen before, and I thought I had seen 
all of them. 

I ponderea and pondered some more. Lear had 
used European geographical locations for his 
rhymes, I came up with such lovely delicious Amer- 
ican names as Duluth, Moline, and Savannah. I 
thought of a title; I'd take the "lim" out of limericks 
and call my book Pigericks. Catchy. Children would 
like it. The thing was growing, But was it an idea 
for a book? Or some sort of malignancy? 

I wrote five "pigericks," and I liked them. They 
had that agreeable combination of comedy and 
cantankerousness that I have come to believe m^rks 
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the best of my work But only five. Lear had written 
somewhere around 220 of those things. I thought 
I had to write 40 in order to make a good, rich 
picture book. It seemed a high mountain to climb. 
I concentrated on the idea of not being Lear. He 
had illustrated each of his poems with a single, 
wonderful picture. Couldn't I do a succession of 
small pictures to build up my little narrative, like a 
movie or a comic strip (two entertainments that 
were, of course, unknown to Lear)? But I worked 
on, trying hard not to think too much about the 
pictures. They were the dessert that would come 
later. Now it was the rhymes. I was up to 15 before 
my imagination stopped, cold and dead. It seemed 
that the book of Pigericks just would not happen. 

We took a house near the beach on Long Island 
for a few weeks during the summer. Our arrival, of 
course, coincided with a hurricane, forcing us to 
seek indoor amusements such as browsing in neigh- 
borhood antique stores. It was there, in one of 
those dusty shops, that k received the sign, the 
totem, the stigmata — whatever it may be called. 
There, in a dark corner, I found a life size, realistic, 
cast-m-solid-lead effigy of a large, heavy, gray pig. 
She was beautiful. She was expensive. And Anita 
and I both got hernias just getting her out of there. 
But she was worth it. In a passion I returned to 
my poems and finished them, hence my positive 
feelings about life at the moment. 

And now for the pictures. 3 Drawing'is always, 
for me, the dessert after the spinach of writing. 
What you see in a succession df my sketches is 
my thinking process with a pencil. It involves many, 
many drawings. I lay tracing paper over a previous 



sketch and make changes, tracing over, this is how 
I work. As characters begin to look like themselves, 
I begin to think about background. (Incidentally, 
whenever I do a Frog and Toad book, I have a 
great deal of difficulty drawing Frog and Toad; they 
have no necks.) I continue with this endless process 
of putting tracing paper down on top of tracing 
paper, and literally following the drawing over and 
over, resketching and resketching arid doing it in 
layers. 

With every picture I do, I begin by thinking 
"What is the theme oj this picture? What is this 
particular picture about?" I do the whole book in 
sketches. Sometimes at this point I am not happy 
with some of the drawings, but I must go on be- 
cause I have 64 pages to design. There comes a 
certain point after working for a long time with a 
single drawing when I must continue with my dummy, 
the pencil dummy that I bring for my editor to pass 
judgment on. When Pigericks was accepted, I went 
back and I started the drawings all over again. 

I have put my pigs, as you will see, in Victorian 
garb as a kind of tribute to that gentleman who 
was my inspiration. I hope he comes down to haunt 
me after the publication day of this book. I've al- 
ways wanted to meet Edward Lear. 

Notes 

1 . Lear, Edward. The book of nonsense. New York: Crow- 
eli. 1918. 

2. From the song, "I'm Sure of Everything But You" by 
Charles O'Flynn, George W. Meyer, and Pete Wendling, 
written in 1932. 

3. .Slides were shown here. — Ed. 
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Katherine Paterson 



The Aim of the Writer 
Who Writes for Children 



It is always interesting to me that even those of 
us who know more about children's books than 
most people are still trying to define what we mean 
by "children's literature." What makes a book a 
' children's book?'' Some books, we may say, are 
easy to categorize. A picture book, for example, is 
obviously a children's book. But it ain't necessarily 
so. As I was translating that most Japanese of all 
Japanese stories, The Crane Wife (Yagawa, 1981), 
and getting lost in the allegorical depths of that 
tale, I couldn't help but wonder what the picture 
book crowd was going to make of it. And I can't 
help but wonder, though of course I'll never know, 
if one thing that kept Outside Over There (Sendak, 
1981) from winning a Caldecott was that committee 
members weren't absolutely sure if it was a chil- 
dren's book. Whenever you get a book which is a 
work of art. and which, therefore, appeals to a wide 
spectrum of readers, the question of whether or 
not it is truly a children's book is apt to arise. "Yes, 
but will the children like it?" Of course the answer 
is that some wiirand some won't— the child reader 
being no more of an amorphous entity than the 
adult reader. 

When asked, "What is a children's book?" Ann 
Durreil is said to have replied: "Anything I publish." 
Which is, if you'll pardon the- expression, "the bot- 
tom line." A book starts out as a children's book 
because it is published ^nd marketed by that par- 
ticular division of the company that does children's 
books. But a book becomes a children' s book when 

Katherine Paterson is an aw&d-winning author, residing 
tn Norfolk, Virginia.O 1982 by Katherine Paterson. 



succeeding generations of young readers claim it 
for themselves. Thus, The Yearling (Rawlings, 1938) 
and To Kill a Mockingbird {Lee, 1960), both Pulitzer 
novels for adults, are now in a very real sense 
children's books, which does not, in my mind, di- 
minish them in the least. 

But it is not the reader's point of view that I 
want to present here, nor that bf the publisher. As 
one who writes books for children, the question I 
want to discuss is one of aim — the aim of the writer 
who writes for children. In referring to aim, I do 
not mean aim as goal or target in terms of trying 
to hit someone. I am not chasing children about 
with a weapon. What I'm talking about is my aim, 
my intention. What in the world am I trying to do? 

A number of years ago I knew a young man 
who was allowing his hard-working wife to support 
him financially and care for him body and soul while 
he painted. I asked him once how he had come to 
be a painter, since he had already told me he'd 
never painted as a child and had never had any 
lessons. "Well," he said "I started out to be a 
writer, but nothing I wrote ever sold. I had to have 
some way of expressing myself, so I decided to 
become a painter." 

I would like to tell you that this young man 
who indulged his desire to express himself at the 
expense of his long-suffering wife was a bad painter. 
Actually, one of his paintings, an interesting geo- 
metrical study in tones of blue, hangs at this mo- 
ment on my kitchen wall. I like the picture very 
much It seems to me more the expression of an 
elegant mathematical problem than the self-expres- 
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sion of a selfish young man. He is now, I under- 
stand, a successful contemporary painter, 
supporting, I can only hope, the same wife who 
too* care of him for so long, defying all my dire 
predictions. His work, if I may judge (and I may not 
but I will anyway), was better than he was. 

There is something in me that believes selfish 
souls should be condemned to niggling little works, 
but alas, or perhaps I should say, hooray, it doesn't 
always work out that way. Life is not fair. Gifts are 
#ten lavished on the apparently undeserving and 
, withheld from the pure in heart. The young lout 
with no higher aim than expressing himself for fun 
and profit turns out to have a gift for art. Now my 
' age and my Calvinistic upbringing make me rush 
to judgment against people young or old who feel 
they have a right to bulldoze other human beings 
in the hot pursuit of self-expression, but the pres- 
ence of a genuine gift, even in a person I don't 
care for. slows me down a bit. 

Flannery O'Connor (1961, p. 81) reports that 
when she was asked by a college student, "Miss 
O Connor, why do you write?" she replied, "Be- 
cause I am good at it," and sensed the general 
disapproval of the audience at what was not re- 
garded as a very high-minded answer. O'Connor 
goes on to say it was the only legitimate answer. 

There is no excuse for anyone to write fiction for 
public consumption unless he has been called to 
do so by the presence of a gift. It is the nature of 
fiction not to be good for much unless it is good 
in itself." 

I had a rather painful reaction lasi year after 
the Newbery announcement. Almost everyone who 
congratulated me went on to ask: 'Now what are 
you going to do?" The implication seemed to be 
that I had done children's books and ought to be 
moving on. I began to feel that the medal was 
becoming a fiery sword expelling me from the gar- 
den and barring my return. I wanted to cry out to 
somebody: "Why do I have to stop doing what I 
most want to do?" 

If my aim as a writer had been to gain rec- 
ognition or to win a prize, well, then, those aims 
had been reached, and I could and should go on 
to something else; but my aim, like that of most 
writers of fiction, is to tell a story. My gift seems 
to be that I am one of those fortunate people who 
can, if she works hard at it, uncover a story that 
children will enjoy. 

There is as much loose talk these days about 
creativity as there is about self-expression. But 
those of us who are mortal do not create ex nihilo — 
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out of nothing — any more than we simply express 
ourselves. We seek, in Madeleine L'Engle s phrase, 
to "serve the work" (1980, p. 23). 

Norman Mailer puts it differently, but I think he 
is talking about the same thing when he says: 

"A book takes on its own life in the writing. It 
becomes a creature to you after a while. One feels 
a bit like a master who's got a fine animal. Very 
often I'll feel a certain shame for what I've done 
with a novel. . . . Almost as if the novel did not 
reallyj belong t0 me < as *f '* was something raised 
by mej like a child. I know what's potentially beautiful 
in myj novel, you see. Very often after I've done 
the navel I realize that that beauty which I recognize 
in it i$ not going to be recognized by the reader. 
I didn't succeed in bringing it out. It's very odd — 
it s as though I let the novel down, owed it a duty 
which I didn't fulfill." 

The gift, you see, is possibility. The aim of the 
writer is, like Michaelangelo's, to chip away at the 
block of marble to reveal the statue within it. 

That is one reason why I am often at a loss 
to answer questions like: "Why is Maime Trotter 
fat?" I don't know why Maime Trotter is fat or why 
she is semi-illiterate or why she isn't a good 
housekeeper. That's the way she was when I first 
met her. One of the reasons I must rewrite a book, 
some portions of it many times, is because the 
story is teaching me slowly what it is about and 
who its people are. Occasionally, as in the case of 
Maime Trotter, they arrive full grown and I can see 
them at once. But, usually, I see through a glass 
darkly and must write patiently day after day, trying 
to find my way to the story that wants to be told 
and the people who are to be revealed in its telling. 

it ts a humbling experience to be at the service 
of a work. It reminds me of the feeling I remember 
when holding my firstborn, who was a tiny, beautiful 
baby. I said to myself when I was going through 
that proverbial second day low in the hospital: "Here 
he is, perfect, and I'm going to ruin him." Well, of 
course, that was a delusion of grandeur on my part. 
I have had some power over his life, but not really 
so much as I feared. He was much too intelligent 
and humorous and strong-willed to be ruined by 
the likes of me. On the other hand, it would be 
silly to say that stories cannot be ruined by writers; 
they can be and have been. But the morvelous 
thing to behold in your own work or the work of 
other writers is the story that overcomes the weak- 
ness of the writer. My favorite example of this is 
The Secret Garden (Burnett, 1910) where the sheer 
power of the story and the magic of that garden 
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cut through all the Victorian gingerbread. Or Dick- 
ens. I recently read Bleak House (1972) and wished, 
•on a number of occasions, I could have loaned 1ear 
Charles my editor. Bui, oh, oh, by the time I finished, 
how l wished Charles could pass on to me a thim- 
bleful of his'artistry. If only I could paint my world 
a fraction as vividly as he painted h s. 

Story tellers and artists are very unsatisfactory 
creatures to the bulk of society. The more faithful 
they are to serving the work they have been given, 
the less receptive they are to advice on how the . 
world is to be served by this work. I am blessed 
m that i have an editor who likes what I do. who 
never tries to tell me how to do my job, but who 
also never hesitates to point out those instances 
when it appears to her I have not done what I set 
out to do She has never asked me to write a 
different story, but she has often suggested that 
this or that detail or incident or even entire chapters 
do not seem to be true to the work. I know that 
what she wants is not some glorious book in her 
imagination, but this book, written as well and as 
faithfully to its story as I can possibly make it. 

"The marvelous thing to behold 
. . . is the story that overcomes 
the weakness of the writer." 

When 1 was trying in Bridge to Terabithia (1 977) 
to go from a cry of pain to a fully realized story 
and having difficulties in the process, she asked 
me: What is this story about? Is it a story about 
death or a story about friendship?" Up until that 
moment I had assumed it was a story about death, 
but her question made me realize that Bridge wasn't, 
in fact, a story about death. It was a story about 
friendship, and although all mortal friendships come 
to an end death is not always the most painful 
ending This is a story about friendship," I an- 
swered, feeling a bit like Buddha under the Bo tree. 

I think you re right," she said. "Now go back and 
write it that way. 

I had had so much flack about the ending of 
Jacob Have I Loved. (1980), Newbery seal not- 
withstanding, that I finally asked Paul Hems point 
blank about it Well, he said, 'many people have 
trouble with your ending because they read Jacob 
as a quest for self-knowledge. If that is the story, 
perhaps it should end when Louise leaves the is- 
land. But,' he went on. "it s not a story about self** 
knowledge, it is a story of reconciliation, so it must 
come full circle. 

Paul Hems is right. It is a story of reconciliation. 
In my mind you do not title a book Jacob Have I 
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Loved, even ironically, if you cannot somehow come 
to love Jacob before it is over. I know Paul and I 
are right about what the story intended. I must ask 
myself: If I had served the work . more faithfully 
could I have made that intention clearer to others? 
Maybe so. Maybe not. The book is out of my hands 
now. It is not like a play with tryouts in Norfolk 
and New Haven and frantic rewritings right up to 
and sometimes well after opening night. The book 
must stand as it is. I leave it to the mercy of the 
reader. 

I realize my emphasis Mas been on the aim of 
the writer, and I have said very little about writing 
for children. But it seems important to me to make 
this emphasis because to borrow and bend Flannery 
O'Connor: If a children's book is not good in itself, 
it's not going to be good for children either. Mo$t 
of us have a concern for some child or some group 
of children. We have, at least I know I have, certain 
beliefs as to what might be good for that child and 
what might be damaging. We are prepared to go 
to considerable trouble to protect our children from 
that which we think might injure them and to try 
to obtain those things which we think will be good 
for them. 

Because people *re eager to have things which 
will help their children, they say to someone who 
writes for children: Please write a story about such 
and such. Children need a story like that. I got a 
very poignant letter from a father this month asking 
me to write a story about children of divorce in 
which the father wias not a villain. Another letter 
came from a child who begged me to write a story 
about a fat boy who goes to a new school and 
nobody likes him at first and "dedicate it to me" 
— and he spelled out his name. 

After I had written The Sign of the Chrysan- 
themum (1973), ohe of my good friends who is an 
ardent feminist ajsked me to make my next book 
■ about a girl, a strjong person who overcomes many 
odds, because, spe said, her daughter needed such 
a book. I hadn't jwriKen but one other novel at the 
time, and I thought I could do just .that, write a 
book about a strfong girl who overcomes many odds 
and who would serve as a role model for my friend's 
daughter and maybe my own two daughters as 
well. It started out all right, but the more I listened 
to the story, the more ! realized that my strong girl 
was also selfish and vain and would be brought 
low by her flaws as well as exalted by her strengths. 
She turned, you see, in the course of the story, 
into a human being, set in a specific time in history 
and in an actual geographical location, both of 
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whtch conspired against her budding feminism. By 
the time I'd finished, I thought I'd written a pretty 
good story, but I knew my friend was going to be 
sadly disappointed. 

I am sure I am not the only writer who can t 
understand sometimes v/hat a reviewer means, and 
I think this is often because a writer can no more 
;eparate setting, characterization, plot, and theme 
in her own books than a mother, looking at a 
beloved child, breaks him down into bone structure, 
muscular system, psychological development, etc. 
Now, of course, there are occasions when some 
part of the child demands pa 'icular attention. I've 
been asked to direct my attention to vast expanses 
of adolescent skin lately. But even while I'm obe- 
diently looking at the skin, there is a voice coming 
out from under it. crying: "Why me? Why not John? 
Why do I always get zits just before a party? Never 
John." And I'm not even allowed to study the skin 
objectively and in peace. 

One review I had trouble understanding was 
'or The Great Gilly Hopkins (1978). Let me just 
share the final paragraph. "It s not that The Great 
Gilly Hopkins isn't a good read, it s just that it 
would have been a better story without mixing up 
race relations, learning disabilities, the important 
relationships between young and old, and a terrific 
young girl who gamely comes to terms with her 
status as a foster child" (Fireside, 1978). Huh? Put 
that way, it sounded as though I'd tried to take 
nearly every social problem in America and cram 
them into one story. No one but a fool would do 
that, and I spend a lot of time assuring myself that 
I am not a fool. So what had I done wrong? What 
had I done to give this obviously intelligent reader 
the idea that I intended to write the higgelty-piggelty 
story she was describing? 

At last I realized what had happened. I had set 
the story in Takoma Park, Maryland — or a place 
strangely like Takoma Park. Unlike most American 
communities. Takoma Park is wildly heterogeneous. 
Ws lived across the street from an upper middle 
class black couple. On either side of us were highly 
educated white couples, one household the more 
traditional male and female combination, the other 
entirely male. We were diagonally across the street 
from a black family with two children of their own 
and a changing cast of foster children, just up from 
a retired white couple who were struggling to get 
by on a fixed income, around the corner from an 
elderly handicapped widow, down the street from 
a Roman Catholic family with 13 cN'dren. If I keep 
going, the neighborhood will present every socio- 
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logical configuration and problem in our* country, 
including: families struggling against mental illness, 
recent immigrants from Asia, Latin America, and 
Appalachia, communes, Jehovah's Witnesses, 
wealthy young swingers, drug addicts, uppSer class 
alcoholics, welfare recipients of various races, and 
even a couple of children's writers. What I had done 
was set my story in a toned down version of an 
actual community, but even toned down, it seemed 
unbelievable to a sophisticated reviewer for The 
New York Times. Gilly was dealing with people who 
live in such a variegated community, not with an 
assortment of .social issues. But I had failed to 
make that co..,,nunity real to at least one reader. 

"I write out of my own needs." 

I once heard a writer express anger toward an 
editor who had complained that she could not tell 
where the writer's story was taking place. The 
writer said, "It didn't matter where the story was 
taking place. It could have taken place anywhere" 
I cannot believe that particular writer believed what 
she was saying. Shp is too fine a writer. She knows 
as well as I do that a story can no more take place 
anywhere than a human being can exist nowhere. 
One of the most ancient heresies of the Christian 
faith is gnosticism. The Gnostics distrusted matter. 
They believed that matter was evil and only pure 
spirit was good. Gnosticism not only makes for bad 
religion, it makes for terrible fiction. The world of 
the story must be created or recreated in concrete 
detail. Matter matters, and part of the process of 
uncovering a story lies in discovering the appear- 
ance, feel, smells, sounds, and even the tastes of 
the world in which it unfolds. 

One reason Jacob Have I Loved was so long 
in the writing was. because for months I did not 
knovi where the story was taking place. Once I 
knew where, the setting itself was so much a part 
of the plot and had so much to do with developing 
the characters that I could not possibly separate 
out the elements. For example, in my first vague 
feelers toward the story I had known that theology 
(either good or bad) was going to have a place in 
the story. When I found the setting — islands in the 
Chesapeake Bay — I found communities that were 
more closely tied to religious commitment than even 
I would have thought existed in America today. 
There was no need to hunt about for metaphors— 
the setting lavished them upon me — which, indeed, 
I believe any setting will, if the writer will look closely 
enough, and if it is the proper world for the story 
which is being told. 
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Often people interested both in children and in 
books will want to tell a writer about setting, as 
though a story could be switched from one place 
to another like a traveling circus. Back when I Jiad 
written only historical fiction set in Japan, adults 
would say to me: You shouldn't set your stories 
in Japan. Children are not going to read them. They 
will only read books about children just like them- 
selves. Children have to be able to immediately 
identify with the characters in a book." I would bite 
my tongue not to remind them that I didn't know 
a single American child who was a timid barnyard 
pig. I was convinced then, and am still convinced, 
that there are plenty of American children adven- 
turous enough imaginatively to read about char- 
acters who are not carbon copies of themselves. 
My task is to make what might be an exotic world 
so real that the reader will be able to enter it, to 
see and smell and hear and taste it. A historical 
novel or a novel set in a distant or unknown world 
is not primarily an opportunity to teach the reader 
about another culture. It is a story, and there is 
no place in a story for deliberate didacticism. What 
the writer must do is supply those concrete details 
that will make this world real to the,, reader and 
thus bring this story to lite. 1 went to Deal Island 
one day primarily to sniff, because Virginia had 
complained that she couldn't quite smell Rass Is- 
land. 

The very language of the book, the metaphors, 
must belong to the world of the story. Louise's 
language is the language of the water which she 
loves and of the Bible which she thinks she has 
rejected, but which is as much a part of her blood 
as the bay itself. Takiko, a musician living on an- 
other island in another age, speaks a different lan- 
guage: / 

' T'he daughter of a samurai does not cry out 
in childbirth. Within her head Takiko laughed at the 
injunction. It was as though her very body was the 
koto of a god whose powerful hand struck a chord 
so fierce that for the wild moment she became the 
storm music of the sea. Then throbbing, ebbing, 
the great wave would pass over her, and she would 
drift on the surface of the water, the sun warm 
upon her face until another stroke upon the strings. 

"I am mixing it all up. She smiled. / am music 
and storm and strings. I am Izanami as She brooded 
over Creation" (Paterson, 1974, p. 169). 

Now some critics would contend that a scene 
in which the central character is obviously giving 
birth to a baby has no- place in a children's book. 
By using this example, ! am driven toward the 



question I have been avoiding. What is the differ- 
ence between writing for children and adults, if all 
you care about is the story itself. 

In Connecticut last January, a librarian asked 
me if I were conscious of an audience as I write- 
as you see, I'm not. I'm conscious of story. But 
there are two points at which the audience comes 
into sight, though not, perhaps, as you might wish. 
In the first place, although a story seems to choose 
me rather than vice versa, still, intellectually, I know 
there is psychological method in this seeming mad- 
ness. When you see a repetition of behavior, no 
matter how irrational that behavior might appear in 
isolation, you can bet there's a reason for it. Why 
do I keep writing stories about children and young 
people who are orphaned or otherwise isolated or 
estranged? It's bf ause I have within myself a 
lonely, frightened child who keeps demanding my 
comfort. I have a rejected child, a jealous and jilted 
adolescent inside who demands, if not revenge, a 
certain degree of satisfaction. I am sure it is she, 
or should I say they, who keep demanding that I 
write for them. % 

I'm often asked why I don't write for adults, 
and since I'm not quite sure myself, I give a variety 
of answers with varying degrees of veracity. I have 
been known to say it's because I find adultery a 
rather boring subject. But that can't be the whole 
truth. Recently at a literary function a stranger came 
up and said, "Pardon me, but aren't you Anne 
Tyler?" "No," I answered immediately, "but I wish 
I w ere." Of course, I don't really wish I were Anne 
Tyler. I'd have to be married to a psychiatrist and 
live in Baltimore. I'd rather be Lin and John and 
David and Mary Paterson's mother and be married 
to a preacher in Norfolk. But if I could be who I 
am and write like Anne Tyler or Mary Lee Settle 
or Shirley Hazzard or Eudora Welty or Caroline 
Gordon or Flannery O'Connor ... but I can t. That 
is not my gift. So I said to the lady who asked if 
I were Anne Tyler, "I'm Katherine Paterson." And 
she, bless her, said, "Oh, of course, that's w^y 
you look familiar. You're my daughter's favorite 
writer." And I didn't really mind not being Anne 
Tyler. I'm deeply honored to be her daughter's Anne 
Tyler. I am incapable of composing a symphonic 
masterpiece like Mary Lee Settle's Bloodtie (1977), 
but I can write a simple melody like Bridge to 
Terabithia, and I'm grateful that I can. 

I seem 4o be in tune with the questions my 
children and their friends are asking. Is there any 
chance that human beings can learn to love one 
another? Will the world last long enough for me to 
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grow up in it 7 What if I die 7 And the question they 
ask, but woiii'j never formulate this way, the ancient 
question of the psalmist as he gazed at stars mil- 
lions of light years away: "What is man that thou 
art mindful of him 7 " Not all children are interested 
m these questions, I know, but enough seem to be 
that the publishers feel it is worthwhile to keep 
printing my simple melodies drawn from these 
haunting themes. 

But any worthy reasons I might put forth are 
overbalanced by the personal one. I write out of 
my own needs. The woman in me is nearly over- 
whelmed by the abundance she has been given. 
Further growth of my soul will, I do not doubt, 
expose great areas of need of which I am not 
currently aware. Someday I may need to write quite 
different books But this is not the time or place 
to speculate on my work or on my psyche. 

If, as I say, my first audience is my own young 
self, the time comes when I must be concerned 
with the audience outside myself. Aftar the story 
is written down (which may take more than one 
draft; it certainly takes many rewritings of certain 
parts of the story); after, as I see it, the idea has 
become a recognizable story on paper, I must turn 
my efforts from serving the story— art for art s 
sake, as it were — to how best this story can be 
shared. I want to tell this story in such a way as 
* enlist the imaginative cooperation of the intended 
reader. This reader will be young, will have less 
experience of life than I, and will probably not have 
traveled to the place where the story lakes place. 
I am not going to change the intent of this story 
to try to please her, but I am going to do everything 
in my power to make the story live for her, to make 
it dramatically clear to ber. She may not like how 
the story ends, but I want her to see that this 
ending is the inevitable one. I want her to want to 
keep reading, to wonder with a pounding haart how 
it will all come out; and then, when she comes to 
the final page, I want her to say: "Of course! It 
had to be. No other ending was' possible. Why 
didn t I realize it all along?" No one could fault me 
for wanting too little. 

Up to this point I have jealously guarded my 
story, regarding it as so fragile that it will shatter 
like a dandelion puff if another soul breathes in its 
direction. But now my concern is not simply the 
story itself but the sharing of it. I need other eyes 
and intellects to read it and tell me to what extent 
I ha vp succeeded or failed. 

My husband is the first editor. I used to nand 
over the manuscript more out of courtesy than 
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anything else, and he would tell me where I had 
failed the story, and I would say politely, "Thank 
you for your opinion," and say to myself, "What 
does he know?" However, when I would later send 
the revised story to Virginia, and she would question 
me about exactly the same points, I began to realize 
I was blessed with two good editors, and I would 
be a fool not to listen. 

I have also in the case of several of the books 
read them aloud to one or more of my children. 
This is not because I think my children can give 
me the quality of help that my husband or editor 
or a friend like Gene Namovicz can. Children, even 
clever ones like mine, tend to say "I love it' or "I 
don't like it" without being able to articulate exactly 
what it is that makes them love or dislike a story. 
In the very act of reading aloud, however, my ear 
picks out flaws in the music of the book. Each book 
has its own music, and* reading aloud is the best 
way I know to hear when you have hit the wrong 
note or lost the proper rhythm. It is also helpful 
because, even if the children are not as articulate 
as the adult critics, they are less polite. A snore 
or a "Huh?" or a getting up and going to the 
refrigerator can be easily understood by the dullest 
of writers. 

"My task," says Joseph Conrad, "which I am 
trying to achieve is, by the power of the written 
word to make you hear, to make you feel — it is, 
before all, to make you see. That -7 and no more: 
and it is everything. If I succeed, you shall find 
there according to your deserts: encouragement, 
consolation, fear, charm — all you demand— and, 
perhaps, also that glimpse of truth for which you 
have forgotten to ask" (1898, Preface). — ^ 

My task, my aim as an author who writes for 
children, is not so different. My aim is to engage 
young readers in the life of a story which came out 
of me but which is not mine, but our^. I don't just 
want a young reader s time or attention, I want his 
life. I want h*s senses, his imagination, his intellect, 
his emotions, and all the experiences he has known 
breathing life into the words upon the page. It 
doesn't matter how high my aim or how polished 
my craft. I know that without the efforts of my 
reader, I have accomplished nothing. The answer 
to the old puzzle about the tree falling in the Un- 
populated wilderness is that it makes no noise. I 
have not written a book for children unless the 
book is brought to life by the child who reads it. 
It is a cooperative venture. My aim is to do my 
part so well that the young reader will delight to 
join me as coauthor. My hope (for there are no 
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guarantees) is that children in succeeding genera- 
tions will claim this story as their own. 
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Madeleine L'Engle 

Subject to Change without Notice 



This has been a century of change, which shows 
no sign of slowing down. We fend to have accepted 
the technological changes fairly weil; we're not like 
the old woman who announced, "If God had wanted 
us to fly, he wouldn't have created trains," We re 
grateful* for the advances of medicine. I >love the 
IBM Selectric on which I set down these thoughts. 
Tile outer changes are very visible and we've man- 
aged to keep up with them fairly weil. But we 
haven't changed inwardly enough to keep up with 
the changes we've maj^e outwardly, and this is 
creafrig problems we are just beginning to rec- 
ognize. 

One oi the problems which comes from this 
being out of step with our inner and outer selves 
affects children's books clirectly. A. reaction to 
change is 'the current acceleration of censorship in 
books, ahd of actual book-burnings. Someone sent 
me a newspaper clipping with k list of 10 books, 
marketed both for adults and children, which were 
being removed from the shelves of a library because 
of pornography. One of the 10 was my book, A 
Wind ih the Door (1973).- I arrrstill totally baffled. 
The scl^ftce which underlies the stlfry is cellular 
biology, acd cellular biology is here k> stay. Is it 
so frightening that it can be labeled pornographic? 

We fighl change by labeling things, and by being 
zealous about our labels. But, as Bertrand Russell 
reminds us, "Zeal 'is a bad mark for a cause. 
Nobody has any zeal about arithmetic. It is not the 
vaccinationists but the anti-vaccinatiohlsts who 
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"geherate zeal. People are zeSlous for a cause^hen 
they are not quite positive that it is true. 1 ' When I 
am most defensive about something, zealously trying 
to prove! 1 1 am right, it is a clear warning to me to 
step back and examine whatever it is I am zealous 
about. 

Does it threaten my comfortable rut? Am I, for 
some reason, afraid pf it? That's usually behind 
blind zealouaness. Why was the medical profession 
so threatened when Semmelweis pointed out that 
it might be a good idea if doctors, cutting up a 
cadaver, washed their hands before going to deliver 
the baby of a woman in labor? It is hard for us to 
understand that Semmelweis's colleagues were so 
terrified by this radical, if eminently sensible sug- 
gestion, they fought it bitterly. 

I don't happen to like all of the books which 
are being published today for young people, but 
that is my privilege; we have never been required 
to like everything. But it is not my privilege to decide 
that a book should be burned. Book burning be- 
speaks a kind of terror which precludes reason or 
compassion. 

A young friend of mine has a 12-year-old boy 
who has one of the dreadful, wasting diseases 
which is going to toll him in a few years. He is a 
beautiful, bright child. She has no husband, and 
caring for and supporting her son as the illness 
takes a stronger and stronger grip on him is a 
heavy burden.. She told me she had gone to see 
On Golden Pond and loved it, and she would take 
Mark to see it if it weren't for the language. I said, 
"Please don't try to protect Mark this .way. He's 




12 yesta old. He's already heard all the words from 
other kids. What the picture has to say is a message 
' of hope in the face of death; the language is nothing 
which will shock your son; he probably won't even 
notice it." I hope I was right. I don't know. At least 
l wasn't zealous. - 

A good many years ago my husband and our 
son, then about 10 years old, were sitting in the 
kitchen drinking tea and arguing about ice hockey. 
It was a passionate argument, and finally our son* 
said, "But Daddy, you don't understand.' And my 
reasonable husband said, "It's not that I don't 
understand, Bion. It's simply that I don't agree with 
you," To which Bion replied, "If you don't agree 
with me, you don^ understand." 
^^That's true of most of us, but ft takes a cNld 
to acjtait it. 

My entire life has been full of change. I re- 
member when my parents got their first radio. We 
used to go to Europe by ship, and now we fly. Jet 
* lag is still hard on -the human body; it really does 
take a day for every hour we lose or' gain. There 
was even more change for my mother, who moved 
from candle light to lamp light to gas light to elec- 
tricity; from a horse drawn buggy to a train to a 
car to a jet jDlane, and who saw men walk on the 
moon— from riding a horse to traveling in space all 
in one lifetime. And it has been a century of war. 
My father was gassed in the First World War, and 
mustard gas doesn't kill outright, it just goes on 
eating the lungs, so that my father died by inches, 
until I was nearly 18. So i was fearful of war. vyhen 
Mussolini marched into Abyssinia, I knew this was 
the beginning of the Second World War. Theresas • 
been one war or another ever since. We have not 
done very well in providing our children with a green 
and peaceful land. We have polluted our air; we 
do not know how to dispose safely of atomic waste. 
Unemployment and crime among children and teen- 
agers is one of our greatest problems. 

If we are afraid of something, it is best to admit 
we are afraid. Then it becomes more possible for 
us to look at it, see it as it is, and perhaps do 
something about it. What the story teller does is 
look at the world with ail its brokenness and prob- 
lems, and write a story, for story is where we look 
for the truth of a matter. I do not believe we need 
to protect our children, from language they already 
know, or from the violence of the world, which also 
they already know. I think we owe it to them to 
be honest, which does not mean to ram facts down 
their throats, or to "write about what is currently 
fashionable, but to work out of our own needs, our 



own concerns. One of our chief concerns today is 
to try % catch up inwardly with all that assails us 
outwardly. This involves a willingness .to accept 

change. , 

When Descartes wrote, "I think, therefore I . 
am," he helped start us on a route where we* 
extolled the intellect above the intuition, and thus 
created a chasm between the conscious and the 
creative subconscious mind. Then, and until we 
burst apart the heart of the atom, scientists were 
looKing for trie basic building blocks of the universe; 
something static, in fact. When I was in school and 
college, science was cold and arrogant. What it did 
not already know, it was going to discover shortly; 
- basipally, science thought it had it made. The most 
interesting thing I did in science during my school 
years was when I took chemistry and blew up the 
lab. The lab was in an old greenhouse, so there 
was a great deal of broken glass to clean up. I 
wadinot particular fond of science— not because 
of blowing up the lab— but because it did not seem 
. interested in open-ended questions.- 

"Story is where we look for the 
truth of a matter." 

When we split the heart of the atom, science 
changed. We already knew a little something about 
the world of the macrocosm; we had a fairly good 
idea o#he enormous size of galaxies; but now- we 
discovered the world of the microcosm, particles 
as much smaller than we are as the galaxies are 
larger than we are. And these sub-atomic particles, 
quanta, have not turned out to be thejstatic building 
blocks the scientists.were looking for. What is mar- 
velous to me is tnat the Qreat scientists now believe 
that these miniscule' quanta do not exist at all 
except in relationship to something, and in relation 
they are changed. Rather than being static, they 
are in constant movement; as the stars in their 
courses move in a vast, cosmic dance, so these 
incredibly small particles are also part of the dance. 
It is impossible to study them with real scientific 
objectivity, because to look at something is to 
change it. One rather fascinating theory which has 
been around in science fiction for a long time but 
which is now a serious concern ^pf astrophysicists 
is that every possible change an* play of changes 
is being enacted out somewhere in the universe. 
Once, when I was maybe 11.1 almost got run down 
by a car, and I asked- myself, "What would happen 
if I also did get run down by that car, and the world 
is going on without me, with my. parents grieving 
and— and— " That, ahead of its time, was good 
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quantum mechanics. Parallel universes is a serious 
theory. It's more than we can cope with,' at least 
with the conscious mind alone. We have to let .the 
creative unconscious surface, and help us. out We 
have to be subject to change without notice. 

If tiny quanta are changed because they are 
observed, so, too,* we are changed by our inter- ? 
relationships with each other. I am being changed 
by this time in Columbus; I will never be quite the 
same again because of it. This kind of change is 
the essence of story. I began to think about this 
in earnest because of a small experience which 
happened in -Willimantic, Connecticut, this past 
month. I w$s in a pleasant, rambling bookstore, at 
an autograph party. Toward the end of the after- 
noon a college student came up to me— Willimantic 
is right by "Yukor»"(U. Conn.), as the University of 
Connecticut is known. This young marj said, "I've 
been listening to you and I've enjoyed what you've 
been saying to people. It makes "me wonder— I 
haven't read any of your books because I've heard 
they're very religious " 

At that, all my little red flags of warning unfurled 
and start9d waving. "You'd better define that word," 
I said. "What do you mean by religious? Hitler was 
very .religious. Khomeini is very religious. Commu- 
nists are very religious. The 'moral majority' is very 
religious." And I heard myself saying, ,v My religion 
is subject to' change, without notice ." 

I felt \ had received a great revelation. That is 
how it should be, I think, with religion, with science. 
What we know must always be subject to change 
as we learn new things. In fact, it has to change, 
in order to keep up with all the outer changes which 
cannot be reversed and which are not going to 
stop. Galileo's discoveries did nothing whatsoever 
to change the nature of the universe; they changed 
only what the religious establishment of his day 
had decided was the nature of the universe. The 
discoveries of the quantum physicists have done 
nothing to change the nature of the universe, either, 
but they have changed, radically, our way of looking 
at the universe. There is nothing static. We change 
each other by simply observing each other. We are 
all part of something far greater than we can begin 
to comprehend. What we do makes a difference. 

This is something children understand, intui- 
tively, and which we often try to get out of as we 
grow up, by sniveling and saying, "Oh, I'm too 
unimportant to matter." No one is too unimportant 
to matter. What we do here in Columbus may mak& 
a difference ir t a solar system in a galaxy half way 
across the universe. Fred Hoyle, an astrophysicist 
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who also writes fiction, said, "Insofar as I hold a 
fixed belief about anything, it is a. belief in a total 
interrelation of all aspects of the universe, large or 
small." 

This interrelationship is part of story. No child 
is too small or powerless to make a difference. And 
the differences we make change us, and change 
those around us. If what I believe is not subject to 
change without notice, then kam apt to be static, 
and if i become static, I am apt to become zealous, 
and seek to defend my position, no matter how 
unreasonably. That's how book-burners are pro- 
mulgated. 

So, is that all we offer children in our stories? 
DoiVf we also have to offer them enduring values? 
Don't we have a responsibility to the children who 
are going to read our books? Don't we have a 
responsibility when we choose a book to read to 
or give to a child? Of course. But I think of my 
.young friend who was afraid to give her son the 
values of On Golden Pond because of the language, 
and it makes me hope that we will try to see what 
is really the meaning in a movie or a book,, and 
not be distracted by something which is not es- 
sential. 

I am totally against censorship, and yet we 
cannot avoid it in our own lives entirely, because 
we have to be discriminating in the books wg read 
ourselves, in the books we buy, in the books we 
suggest to the children. Discriminating is a word 
whidh has changed in this generation, for to most 
people it now is only a negative word, and means 
discriminating against one kind of minority or other, 
those of a different color or language from ours, 
the old, and, often, the children. But it also has a 
positive value, because it means thai we have the 
ability to choose, tp' discern quality from junk, to 
see the book which is written with integrity and out 
of the writer's own need, vs,. the book which is 
written because teenage portion is "in" this year. 

We also have a responsibility to look at-all that 
which is changing around us, and to assess which 
is creative change and which is destructive, and 
which we can possibly do something about. Sup- 
pose someone said to you, "Hey, I've just thought* 
of this terrific invention. Of course, it's going to 
cost 500,000 lives every year, but -everybody else 
is really going to enjoy it." You'd likely say, "Forget 
it. We can't spare all those lives. Nothing is worth 
that price." Yet that is the price which the auto- 
mobile has cost us, and I'm afraid the automobile 
is here to stay, and quite a few of us couldn't have 
come to this conference without it. I had to get to 
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Newark Airport to catch the plane to Columbus, 
and it would have been a long trip by horse or 
b>ke. 

Of course, the inventors of th£ automobile did 
not know it was going- to cdst so heavily in human^ 
life, it was an example of what we know being way 
ahead of our wisdom to understand its implications. 

It was the<Jesire to know of pure science which 
led us to explore the heart of the atom. Alas, H 
was the Sfecond World War which accelerated the , 
interes'tln splitting the atom and provided the enor- 
mous funds needed for research and which would 
not .have been available in peace time. Syrely if 
those first atomic scientists in New Mexico had had 
the slightest idea where their experiments were 
going to lead, they might well not have exploded 
. that first atom bomb. 

"/f those tiny subatomic particles 
exist only in relationship with 
other particles, so do the rest of 

us." . ^ v 

But what we already know, we know. We can- 
not turn our backs on it, or bury our heads in the 
sand. What we need to do is to try to become wise 
enough so .that our knowledge will sSrve us and 
the rest of the human race, not destroy us. How 
do we teach our children wisdom as well as knowl- 
edge 9 We cannot do it until we &re willing to have 
the courage to try to become ourselves. 

We are at one of the world s crossroads right 
now. the better trodden way is the" way of war. I 
• pray that we may^rave'the courage and the wisdom 
to take the lesser trodden way. The way of pea<5e. 
Oh. what a difference it will make. 

If we are to have peace in the world—and 
there is still hope— we must have pe^ce in our own 
hearts, and try to share dur peace with those around 
us. Dean Inge-. of St. Paul s said "God promised to 
make you free. He never promised to make youv. 
independent.' 

Does it seem trivial at this mgment of crisis to 
tajk about our interdependence with each other, 
with children, w»th books? I think not. The small 
things we do together this weekend may make more 
difference than we can realize, and in ways we may 
never understand. If those tiny subatomic particles 
exist only ip relationship with other particles, so do 
the rest of us. We look at each other and we change 
each other. ! write a book, and it Changes me. i 
read a book, and that, too, changes me. We do 
not and cannot live in isolation. Much of what 
changes us we have no control over, such as the 



^polluted air we breathe. But when it comes to 
books, we can practice discrimination in the posi- 
tive, creative sense of the word. And discrimination 
can be the opposite of censorship. Censorship tends 
'to produce the opposite of what it sets out to do. 
If kids find out that A Wind in the Door has been 
labeled porno, you can bet my sales will go up. 

When my kids were middle-aged kids, 9, 11, 
13, like al middle-aged kids they wanted to read 
Whatever |he adults told them they shouldn't read. 
Now, since I remembered doing exactly this when 
I was their age, I did not tell them not to read the 
bpoks I knew they were reading. What J did was 
read the books myself and then we discussed them. 
A lot of the books had 1o do with sex, and most 
of them had a distorted view of sex. It was-usually 
no more than animal rutting, and had little lo do 
with loving or honoring the partner. So we talked 
about this."! do not believe there is any topic which 
is in itself taboo; it is how it is handled that makes 
the difference. The year my girls were reading The 
Group (McCarthy, 1963), we discussed this book, 
* particularly the second chapter, which is a graphic 
' .description of a young woman's deflowering. I said 
to my girls tha when the sex act is anatomized in 
the laboratory, then all sense of love vanishes, and 
so does glamor, and mystery, and what two people 
can feel for each oth^r, and if they wanted to read 
a really good description of illicit love they should 
try Anna Karenina or Madame Bovary. , You can 
imagine my delight when I heard my younger daugh- 
ter on the telephone, 'parroting my words back to 
> her best friend, afc though she thought them up 
herself. - V 

It was that samfe year when I received a letter, 
from a librarian in California, much distressed be- 
cause she had been deceiving telephone calls from 
the parents of the high school students, telling her 
the kids were passing around % A Wrinkle in Time 
(1962) for the sex passages: She actually gave me 
page numbers. I leapt to the bookcase to see which 
were my sex passages, and they turned out to be 
the descriptions of tessering. 1 I wrote her back that 
one can see sexual imagery in almost anything, 
and I thought this was fairly healthy imagery, and 
far better for the kids to read than The Group. 

When my mother was a child, she grew up in 
a family which read Scripture-morning and evening. 
After\the readings the kids would rush for the Bible 
to read the passages which had been left out; the 
Bible was, in effect, their dirty book. I was asked 
if I would write a book for children based on the 
6ook of Genesis. I'm writing a bo&k.on Genesis, 
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but it is not gomg to 0e marketed for children. 
However, I have no doubt that my granddaughters, 
who are 12 and 13,* will read it. And perhaps this 
fantastic story, which has in it all the elements of 
the best seller, will give them courage and hope in 
this frantic age, where change is spinning, aimost 
out of control, and may wel^ go out of control if 
we don't recognize it, discern what is constructive 
and what, is destructive. 

Story does help us to&ftd our fragmented selves 
together, does help us to recognize ourselves in all 
of our terrible and marvelous complexity. Story does 
help us to forget the plastic model of sterile perfection 
which we tend to think we "ought" to be, and offefs 
us our fuller, richer, deeper selves. Story affirms that 
there are constants, despite all the change end decay 
in all around we see. One of the constants is question^ 
and one particular question which is asked by every 
generation: Who am I? 

The Sufi master, Nasrudin, went Into a little shop 
and asked the shopkeeper, "Have you ever seen me 
before?" "No, never," the shopkeeper replied. "Then/' 
said Nasrudin, "How do you know it's me?" 

Story helps us answer that question. As we iden- 
tify with various characters, we help build ourselves. 
If we are free to practice discrimination in what we 
read, we are also free to write our own stories. We 
may not be able to slow down the accelerating changes 
in the world around us, but we are free to react to 
them in our own ways, and our very reacting is going 
to change not only ourselves, bat whatever it is we 
react to. 

There's' a story of two caterpillars who were 
crawling along the ground when a butterfly flew over 
them. One of the caterpillars said to the other, "You'll 
never catch me going up on one of those " 

I'll go up on a butterfly any day. 

And so, 1 hope, will you. 

To write a book, to read a book, is to ride a 
butterfly. And to ride a butterfly is an act of creativity, 
an act of hope. So in our own small, but nevertheless 
desperately important ways, we can change change. 
We are noObtally impotent, passive, acted upon. We 
are participators, actors in the great drama. The great 
director, Stanislavsky, constantly reminded his stu- 
dents, "There are no small roles. There are only small 
actors." 

We are not small actors. We accept, because we 
care about children and children's books, that if we 
are to believe anything in a creative manner, we must 
stick our necks out; we must take risks. Franz Konig 
writes: 



. . all human endeavor is beset by risk. Free- 
dom risks its own abuse, thinking risks error, speech 
risks misunderstanding, faith risks failure, hope risks 
despair. The risk of lifejs death. And /the human 
being/ is /human/ only by virtue of /our/ risks of the 
future." 

Friedrich Dessauer, an atomic physicist, writes 
that the human being "is a creature who depends 
entirely on revelation, in all /our/ intellectual endeavor, 
/we/ should always listen, always be intent to hear 
and see. /We/ should not strive to impose the struc- 
tures of /our/ own mind/s/, /our/systems of thought 
upon reality. ... At the beginning of all spiritual en- 
deavor stands humility and /whoever/loses it can 
achieve no other heights than the heights of disillu- 
sionment." 

We are surrounded by disillusioned people, fright- 
enedly zealous people, people who have forgotten 
that they can cooperate wi)h ch^n§OL N by writing their 
own stories, because they have forgotten that story 
is the prime vehicle of truth. / ' j 

Laurens van der Post says of the/Kalahari Bush- 
man, "The supreme expression of his spirit was in 
his story. He was a wonderful story, teller. JThe story 
was his most sacred possession. These people knew 
what we do not: that without a stopy-you have not 
got a nation, or a culture, or a civilization. Without a 
story of your own to live you haven't got a life of 
your own." 

We who work with and for children are more like 
the Kalahari Bushpeople than those who lirrlit them- 
selves to the pragmatic Cartesian world of provable 
fact, and who can thus fool themselves .into thinking' 
they have a right to burn books. We, like the Kalahari, 
know that we have a story to live, and a story to 
share with everybody we meet. We are riders of but- 
terflies, and that is the sign of hope we need, and 
need desperately. Our story it indeed our most sacred 
possession, and it is up to all of us to keep it alive. 
I believe we can do it. 

Note 

1. As readers of A Wrinkle in Time will recall, tessering 
describes a method of moving into a different time and space 
dimension. — Ed. 
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